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A FOUR PASSENGER TOURING CAR MODEL 
DESIGNED BY 
THE CUSTOM BODY DEPARTMENT 
THE PRODUCTION FOR THIS YEAR BEING 
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Painting by N.C. Wyeth Illustration for “The Mysterious Stranger’ | 
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ON THE, FOURTH DAY COMES THE ASTROLOGER FROM HIS CRUMBLING OLD TOWER | 
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Harper's 


BOOK certain to evoke a wide and 
immediate reading is 4 Diplomat’s 
Wife in Mexico, by Edith Coues 


O’Shaughnessy, not only because of the ex- 
ceptional interest inherent in the subject- 
matter, but also for its graphic, engaging, yet 
quite unstudied style. 
is the wife of the American char; 
who so notably performed the 
ing i 


Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
* d affaires 
duties of act- 
ambassador in 
Mexico during the 





Bookshelf 


to the many 


Huerta 
only through exaggerated and conflicting 
newspaper accounts, in these pages he stands 
out as a real man in the flesh. 


Americans who knew 


His was, in- 
deed, a tragic and enigmatic figure, and one 
cannot help but wonder what place he will 
Of Indian 
birth and obscure parentage, he rose to be 
the dictator of a nation only to be baffled by 

the interposition of 

a still greater na- 


eventually occupy in history. 





critical months of 
the Huerta régime. 
lhe present volume, 
as the preface ex- 
plains, is an infor- 
mal record of those 
momentous days at 
the Em- 
bassy as recorded in 
the diary-like series 
of letters which Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy was 
in the habit of writ- 
ing to her mother in 
Much of the 
graphic and stirring 
quality of the vol- 
ume is doubtless due 


American 


Paris. 


to this informal set- 
ting down of events 








tion. His reticence, 
his patience, his self- 
control and digni- 
fed bearing on the 
threshold of success 
and in the face 
of what he could 
regard only as un- 
e called - for and un- 
justihed foreign in- 
terference, is indeed 
remarkable. With a 
lofty stoicism wor- 
thy of old Roman 
emperors like 
Antonines, he 
ertheless maintained 


the 





nev- 
his poise and en- 
deavored to rule his 
country in spite of 


almost simultane- the paralyzing iron 
ously with — their | hand laid upon him 
occurrence. The a a. +F9 pS aS by the United 
whole tremendous States, which at the 
Epita Coves O'SHAUGHNESSY . c 

drama evolves be- same time furthered 
. Author of A Diplomat’s Wife in. Mexi 

fore our eyes with the cause of his ene- 
the lifelike move- mies. One is the 
ment of a moving- more impressed, 


picture spectacle, and Huerta, Mr. Lind, Sir 
Lionel Carden, members of the Mexican 
aristocracy, and other notable figures in the 
diplomatic circle are glimpsed close at hand. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s volume begins with 
her return to Mexico in October, 1913, some 
months after the murder of Madero, and 
ends with the breaking off of diplomatic re- 
lations and the invasion and capture of Vera 
Cruz in April, 1915. During this year and a 
half of ferment, strained relations between 
the governments, and ever-deepening anxiety 
in the Mexican capital, Huerta is, of course, 


the chief and most spectacular figure. But 





therefore, to learn from these pages of the 
courtesies and favors which he repeatedly 
accorded the United States at the request of 
the Washington administration transmitted 
through Mr. O’Shaughnessy. His cordiality 
for our American representative is most 
marked; his graciousness to Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy is that of a gentleman steeped in gen- 
erations of Old-World culture and deport- 
ment. His every act in the casual intercourse 
of the day marks a man of real parts, a man 
of commanding intelligence and _ political 
skill. We come upon him in restaurants, and 
in the street in his car, and are permitted to 
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see him in his home and in his hours of leisure. 
One cannot help admiring the grim, grizzled 
dictator, and even liking him, and at the 
same time one experiences a feeling of im- 
patience and even exasperation at the seem- 
ingly unfeeling and misunderstanding atti- 
tude of the Administration at Washington 
toward Huerta and the whole Mexican prob- 
lem. In fact, the book serves a useful pur- 
pose in the complete shifting of the point of 
view with which we look upon the Mexican 
imbroglio. It is Washington that for the 
time being seems a remote and foreign 
capital, while we experience a quick sympa- 
thy for the distressed Mexican people and 
a new understanding of their unfortunate 
situation. 

The picture, however, is not without its 
brighter side. The social life of the diplo- 
matic colony in the troubled capital is de- 
lightfully described, and its brilliancy is 
heightened by the feverish uncertainty of 
impending events. And in the midst of 
international dilemmas there-is much detail 
of domestic life at the American Embassy— 
the ever-present problems of the home 
and housewife—which are the more interest- 
ing because of their exotic setting. 


Once more the West yields its romance, 
its varied, tumultuous life in the open, to 
the spirited interpretation of Mr. Zane Grey. 
Stories ever new seem to await his choosing, 
and weave themselves into novels big with 
adventure and splendidly human through- 
out. Such is The Border Legion, his latest 
volume, and the reader who seeks the thrill 
and tingle of daring, rough-handed adven- 
ture—the fierce clash of human wills and 
the ardent cleaving of human hearts—will 
find it here. 

The very start of the story catches the 
breath. Joan Randle, stung.by the liberty 
that Jim Cleve has taken in kissing her, 
repulses him. He resolves to plunge into a 
life of brigandage on the border because of 
her taunt that he lacks nerve even to be bad. 
Joan speedily regrets her hot words, and 
sets out on horseback to overtake him, but 
she herself falls into the clutches of a notori- 
ous free-booter of the plains named Kells, 
the leading genius of the Border Legion 
which preys upon and terrorizes travelers 
through the waste country. Kells, infatuated 
with the girl, carries her off to his mountain 
retreat. Joan, cool in a desperate situation, 


craftily possesses herself of Kells’s pistol 
while in his embrace, and shoots him. But 
she finds herself unable to flee and leave to a 
slow death her wounded, helpless abductor. 
Instead she remains to nurse him, and thus 
awakens the better side of the young bandit. 
The sudden return of several of Kells’s band 
precipitates a new danger for her, to save her 
from which Kells passes her off as his wife. 
Escape is impossible; even Kells, once re- 
covered from his wound, keeps a jealous 
guard upon her, and she is perforce com- 
pelled to accompany him and his outlaw 
band. Among the latter there is now a new- 
comer—Jim Cleve, Joan’s lover. Such is the 
desperate and highly charged situation, 
which is still more intensified by the shift of 
scene when the Border Legion repairs to a 
new mining-camp, where a recent gold- 
strike has drawn thousands of crazed and 
greedy men. Into this community the Legion 
insinuates itself by ones and twos, to pursue 
its stealthy work of robbery and murder 
under the direction of the wily Kells. Mean- 
while understanding has come to Jim Cleve, 
and he learns that it is Joan’s love for him 
that has brought about her predicament. 
For both further dissimulation is necessary, 
since they are now between two fires—the 
Border Legion, to which they ostensibly be- 
long, and the mining-camp which is eventu- 
ally aroused against the secret band. 

The story plunges from one crisis to an- 
other, and adventures multiply out of one 
another with kaleidoscopic rapidity. But in 
this artful manipulation of events, in which 
Mr. Grey has shown himself so resourceful, 
the story holds true to life, and escapes all 
that is merely theatrical. Kells’s band—a 
desperate, motley crew, it must be confessed 
—are not wholly unrelieved in their black- 
ness. They have their redeeming traits, 
awakened—if only for a fleeting moment— 
by Joan, a strangely appealing character 
against so grim a background. And it is 
through her that Jim Cleve also comes to 
prove the true man in him, and thus justifies 
Joan’s impetuous pursuit of him, and the 
perilous sequel which involved them both. 
The story is indeed a strenuous one, and in 
passages “smokes” with blood, but it is an 
exhilarating and splendid tale such as we 
meet with all too seldom. 


In The Plunderers, Edwin Lefevre has de- 
veloped a novel idea that is a distinct de- 
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parture from the detective story while re- 
taining many of those elements which make 
the mystery story one of the most peren- 
nially popular forms of fiction 
to do with a most ingenious band of conspira- 
tors who remain screened from the reader 
under the name of The Tainted-Wealth- 
Reducing Syndicate. These 
organized to wrest 
from the over-rich 
plutocrats of our 


Here we have 


gentlemen are 


land some portion of 
their tightly-held 
surplus wealth —a 
programme perhaps 
not wholly 
hensible. 


repre- 
In any 
case, one follows 
rather 


and 


indulgently 
with absorbed 
interest the succes- 
sion of thrilling, in- 
credible exploits in 
which 


various lar- 


cenies of the most 


gigantic character 
are successfully ac- 
complished. These 
highly original en- 
terprises are re- 
moved from the 
category of mere 


crime by their sheer 
audacity. In one or 
two cases we behold 
the 


Principles of 


most elaborate 
preparations, in- 
volving the expendi- 
ture of thousands of dollars, and the artful 
manipulation of by another 
and so of a third, for the sole purpose of 
creating a 


one person 
certain psychological dilemma 
in the mind of the plutocrat to be de- 
spoiled. But with this state of mind at 
last brought about, the most extraordinary 
coup not only becomes possible, but is easily 
accomplished. And let it be said to Mr. 
Lefevre’s skill as a story-teller that in each 
adventure the ultimate purpose of the con- 
spirators is artfully withheld. One bewilder- 
ing move follows another until the reader is 
caught in the exciting swing of the most 
inexplicable adventure, and can only won- 
der what the author holds in Mr. 
Lefevre has attempted the mystery story in 


store. 


other well-known volumes, but never has he 
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achieved anything so daring and so remark- 
able as this. 


[he second volume to appear in the new 
“Harper's Citizen’s Series” is Principles of 
Constitutional Government, by Frank a, (jood- 
now, president of Johns Hopkins University. 
It would seem unnecessary to point out the 

author's especial 
fitness for the task 
here essayed in view 
of his long and dis- 
tinguished tenure 
in Various university 
chairs of political 
It will 
remembered also 
that Dr. Goodnow, 
as special 
to the Chinese 
government, Was 
invited to draft a 
constitution for that 
country. 


science. be 


adviser 


Any discussi yn of 
constitutional 
ernment 


gov- 
Ww h 1¢ h, 
broadly speaking, 


means a govern- 


ment of laws and 
not of men, and 
which to-day is the 
most conspicuous 
feature in the gov- 
LL.D - 
ernment of practi- 
nstitutional Government 1’ 
cally all civilized 


nations — naturally 
begins with a con- 
sideration of the Constitution of the United 
States. This 1s the pioneer of many similar 
documents; and it is a striking evidence of 
the extreme modernity of constitutional gov- 
ernment that our country, commonly re- 
garded as a young member in the concert of 
nations, should nevertheless possess the old- 
est written constitution now extant. To-day 
almest every European state has a written 
constitution, and it 1s possible to trace a 
significant evolution in the structure of these 
documents, especially in such recent exam- 
ple s as the constitutions adopted by the 
Australian Commonwealth and by the South 
African | nion. Here sa wide he ld for study 
and reflection in the successive efforts which 
nations have made to attain an ideal of s« If- 
governme nt through popular sovereignty 
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President Goodnow is to be congratulated 
on the cogent and masterly grasp with which 
a vast and intricate subject has here been 
rendered clear and orderly to the average 
citizen. The volume is so weighty in its 
matter and pregnant with detail that only 
the scope of the book may here be indicated. 
After discussing the general problems that 
confront federal governments—for almost all 
modern states owe their existence to a com- 
bination or union of smaller communities— 
the author instances the chief developments in 
our own constitutional history both before and 
after the Civil War. Then follow brief sur- 
veys of the federal governments adopted in 
turn by Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, with a comparison of their varying 
merits. Turning then to the constituent 
parts of such governments, we have a series 
of such contrasting chapters as the Amer- 
ican and the European Conception of Execu- 
tive Power, Presidential Government and 
Cabinet Government. Upon the legislative 
branch of the subject are chapters dealing 
with the Bicameral System of Legislation, 
Methods of Voting, Privileges of Legislative 
Members, Parliamentary Procedure. Lastly, 
the position and power of the courts are 
scrutinized. Of particular interest are the 
three following chapters 6n the English, 
the American, the European Conception 
of Private Rights; likewise a triple survey of 
local institutions in England, America, and 
Europe. 

It is by such comparisons with other gov- 
ernments in other lands that the citizens of 
the United States may most easily and clear- 
ly grasp the salient principles of their own 
government, the theory upon which these 
are based, the success which they have 
obtained. Not only is the comparative 
method here adopted a most interesting form 
of study, but it is a most broadening and 
informing one. 


Retail Selling: a Guide to the Best Modern 
Practices, by James W. Fisk, is one of those 
books on modern business which are now 
frequently appearing and which mark the 
advance of the scientific method and the 
gospel of efficiency in the commercial world. 
The author has enjoyed both theoretical and 
practical experience in his field, and is at 
present Director of Selling Service for the 


J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit. The 
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problem of the retailer is surveyed and ana- 
lyzed from every possible standpoint. Begin- 
ning with a consideration of the general 
community and the scope it offers to the 
merchant in his particular line, every phase 
of the organization and conduct of a retail 
business is thoroughly dealt with. The 
physical problems of the store itself, its 
lighting, arrangement, and display of stock, 
etc., are succeeded by a discussion of the 
psychological problems involved in the selec- 
tion and training of employees, and the 
methods which they in turn are to employ 
in dealing with the customer. The competi- 
tion which has arisen in the last decade 
through the department store, the chain 
store, and the mail-order house, has com- 
pelled the retail tradesmen to stop and re- 
consider his methods—in short, to become a 
student of salesmanship in all its ramifica- 
tions. Mr. Fisk’s book is the latest and most 
complete summing up of all that science and 
experience have together worked out in this 


held. 


A-B-C of Automobile Driving, by A. 
Hyatt Verrill, offers an exceHent condensa- 
tion of all those facts, hints, and suggestions 
va regard to driving a motor-car which every 
one should possess. Whilen ot intended as a 
treatise on the mechanics of the automobile, 
such mechanical details are discussed as are 
essential to know in learning to drive, and 
such as all cars have in common regardless of 
their different makes. The book expounds 
the proper handling of the car from the first 
steps in mastering its mechanism to the com- 
plex problems of driving over bad roads, up 
and down hill, through traffic-crowded 
streets, and in all sorts of emergencies. 
Safety first is throughout the fundamental 
consideration, and “the greatest peril of all” 
to the motor-car driver is shown to be speed. 
The number of motor-car accidents, which 
to-day is appalling, would be considerably 
reduced if drivers would follow the system- 
atic procedure set forth in this book. 
Moreover, they would get better service out 
of their cars through a more intelligent han- 
dling and understanding of them. There is 
a vast difference between merely “running” 
a car and properly driving it, as the author 
demonstrates in this compact and most help- 
ful little volume. 

TuHeopore Brookes. 
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STEPS THAT RISE IN A SUCCESSION OF 


GRANITE WAVES LEAD TO THE LIBRARY 


Academic Heights 


BY SIMEON 






Cees New York there is, 


% of course, a Latin Quar- 


910 “ter. It lies, by the 
ait | gree shortest reckoning, 


4 some six miles from 
YS where most peop le 


would place it. Nine 
citizens out of ten, if you said Latin 
Quarter to them, would stare a moment 
and remark, “Oh, yes, Washington 
Square,” and recommend the Sixth Ave- 
nue “L.” Now, the Sixth Avenue “L” 
is right enough, but instead of getting 
off at Bleecker Street or Eighth Street, 
you continue north for twenty-two min- 


STRUNSKY 


utes by schedule. For what your in- 
formant has in mind is Bohemia and 
Miss Geraldine Farrar, or Trilby, if he 
is old enough; the garret studios where 
youth and the dream of art make light 
of starvation and the charcoal-man, the 
Quatz Arts ball, the cafés, the dance- 
halls. Our New York equivalent for 
that is undoubtedly Washington Square 
with its studios—though the garrets are 
missing—its social and artistic heresies, 
and the flavor of foreign eating-houses. 
But that is not the Latin Quarter. 
Learned men before me have pointed 
out for Paris that the place consecrated 
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to art, young love, and velveteens is to- 
day not the Quartier Latin at all, but 
Montmartre, several miles across the 
river. The district on the left bank of 
the Seine is to-day, predominantly, what 
it has been for six hundred years, a vici- 
nage in which there are a great many 
people who could actually speak Latin if 
they chose to. It is the bailiwick of the 
highbrows, the dons, the learned facul- 
ties in silk gowns, the forty-two-centi- 
meter savants of the Institut, the Sor- 
bonne, the University of France. There 
is probably less actual canvas-splashing 
done in the Latin Quarter to-day than in 
any other section of Paris, and more 
lofty thinking to the square foot than 
anywhere else on earth. It contains 
fewer grisettes than bespectacled stu- 
dents from Russia, the Balkans, the two 
\mericas. Where the Mimis are popu- 
larly supposed to be sighing for their 
Rodolphes, on the Left Bank, M. Berg- 
son expounds the mysteries of the vital 
urge to serious-minded young women 
and duchesses. It is the region where 
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the French Academy in two hundred and 
hfty years of devoted labor has carried 
the Dictionary of the French language 
through the letter F. An ancient name 
for the vicinity is L’Université. That 
supplies the necessary hint and our own 
New York parallel. 

Our own Latin Quarter is not around 
Washington Square, but on Morningside 
Heights. Its dominating figure is not 
Mr. Robert Henri or whoever may be 
the present head of the Newest School, 
but Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. In a 
district of not much more than one-fifth 
of a square mile you find all the requi- 
sites of a Latin Quarter in the precise 
historical sense I have set down. It is an 
area of which fully two-thirds are given 
up to public buildings—educational, re- 
ligious, and eleemos) nary. It has all 
the necessary furnishings to make not 
merely a satisfactory parallel with Paris, 
but an astonishingly complete parallel. 
It has a great university, very nearly the 
most populous in the country. It has 
the seminaries of two theological creeds, 
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THE HUDSON HAS YET TO ACQUIRE ITS CENTURIES OF HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS AND ROMANCE 
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EVEN RIVERSIDE DRIVE MUST 


of which one is the richest and largest 
plant of its kind in the country. It has 
the country’s greatest cathedral, which 
will also be the country’s most beautiful 
cathedral if the architects ever decide 
what it will look like. It has a great 
hospital, St. Luke’s, which, for many 
years to come, seems destined to overtop 
the cathedral across the street. For the 
Panthéon, near the Seine, it has our 
greatest commemorative monument af- 
ter the Washington obelisk on the Po- 
tomac—the Tomb on Riverside Drive. 
For the gardens of the Luxembourg it 
has two park belts which are also its 
boundaries, Morningside on the east and 
Riverside on the west, so that on Aca- 
demic Heights a heavy stream of erudi- 
tion, piety, and charity flows between 
solid banks of verdure. For a match to 
the Seine it has the Hudson. 

It is more than a match. When you 
think of what the Europeans have done 
with their twopenny rivers and then 
look at the Hudson, across to the Pali- 
sades, south to the harbor, north to 
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STRY’S RUTHLESS ENCROACHMENT 


where the sudden break in the bastions 
of the western bank reveals a prospect 
of infinity, you have not the least doubt 
as to where the Seine, the Thames, and 
the Rhine will be when we have piled 
up two thousand years of historical asso- 
ciation, of romance, and of reverie, like 
that in which the transatlantians have 
swathed their picayune streams. You 
might take the Seine, the Thames, and 
the Rhine and place them side by side 
in the Hudson and have enough room 
left for an All-American Henley. But 
because we have not yet at hand a 
Wordsworth or a Whistler, our unrivaled 
waterways must see their immense raw 
resources of beauty and romance monop- 
olized by the prose poets of the Albany 
Day Line. 

You can imagine what the Europeans 
would do with the Hudson if they had it 
—the Dickenses, the Hugos, who have 
wound and curled the murky streams of 
Thames and Seine through the life of 
their capitals, making the river a force, 
an agent, a mirror, a commentator upon 

























THE CHOIR OF THE CATHEDRAL THAT IS YE 


the life on its banks. The rivers of 
Europe are the Greek choruses to the 
drama of the cities—London Bridge and 
Pont Neuf. Hardly a hero of Parisian 
fiction crosses the Pont Neuf without 
making it his confidant. Yet what is the 
tiny current of the Seine to the mighty 
sweep of the Hudson? What are the 
lights on the bridges of Paris to the 
thousand lights of mystery that swing 
along the base of the Palisades north and 
south—lights of heavy, squat barges lost 
in the shadows; lights on trim, white 
yachts reflected in the sheen of their 
enamel; and the sudden upflare of huge 
spouts of flame from the furnaces and 
gas-houses on the western bank? It is 
only a question of finding our Dickens, 
Wordsworth, or Hugo, before the elec- 
tric blaze of the great real-estate adver- 
tising frames on top of the Palisades is 
coined into legend and story. 

Our Latin Quarter is something more 
than half a mile in length, from rroth 


Tt TO BE, WITH ITS CLUSTER OF CHAPELS 


Street, where the Synod Hall and Bish- 
op’s residence of St. John’s show that 
the Gothic may be brand-new and yet 
beautiful, to 121st Street, which consti- 
tutes the northern boundary of Colum- 
bia University. Five hundred feet to 
the north the Hebrew Theological Sem- 
inary is the last educational outpost, 
while in the extreme western corner we 
must prolong the frontier to 123d Street, 
so as to include Grant’s Tomb. Just 
below the southern border are the work- 
rooms of the National Academy of De- 
sign. From Morningside Park on the 
east to the river is a matter of less than 
a third of a mile. From all four sides 
the ground rises, gently from che south 
and west, more sharply from the north, 
almost perpendicularly from the east, 
to the crest of the plateau of which the 
exact median point is occupied by Alma 
Mater on the steps of the Low Library. 
Thus from three sides the University 
may be reached with only a modicum 
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of leg-work, though from the east it is a 
stiff climb. 


Morningside Park is probably the 
most perpendicular public garden in 
New York, and perhaps anywhere; I 


am unacquainted with the landscape- 
garden system of Tibet. For the fresh- 
man the one hundred and some score 
steps of Morningside are an excellent 
test for the wind. The faculty takes 
them as a form of exercise, and plods up 
with a good deal of effort, to stop for 
breath at the foot of Karl Bitter’s statue 
of Carl Schurz in a bronze hemicycle 
which is part of the retaining wall for 
the park. If one is honest he will admit 


that he stops for breath at the feet of 


Carl Schurz, but you can make out an 
excellent case if you pretend that it’s the 
view. The top of Morningside is the one 
place where one may see across the en- 
tire breadth of Manhattan Island, and 
only at two points 

on this acropolis. One 


ACADEMIC 
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five millions and dream of conquest. I 
can even imagine a sophomore, after an 
unfortunate mid-year exam., poised i 
reverie over the balustrade. As I have 
said, we need only the genius and in- 
spiration. ‘The city is there. 

The region has its background of his- 
tory, though the chronicle does not reach 
so far back as in the Latin Quarter on 
the Seine, where they show you the ruins 
of Roman baths under the Museum of 
Cluny, and streets which are supposed to 
be very much as Dante found them when 
he followed lectures in Theology 3 at the 
university. Morningside is Revolution- 
ary ground. General Washington re- 
treated by the Bloomingdale Road to 
Harlem Heights and beyond, and the 
British camped on the site of the Uni- 
versity. The armies lay on either side 
of the valley which Fort Lee commuters 
now call Manhattan Street and took 





is precisely at the foot 
of Carl Schurz’s statue, 
the other is a fifth of a 
mile farther north on 
this same upper edge 


of the park wal! at 
120th Street. From 
these two vantage- 


points there is a clear 
view, west to the Pali- 
sades, and east to the 
Long Island Sound. 
At the foot of the hill 
lies the city—Harlem 
and the towers of the 
rich on Fifth Avenue 
across the trees of Cen- 
tral Park. Here again 
[ cannot help think- 
ing of the countless 
heroesof Frenchfiction 
from Balzac through 
Zola to the most con- 
temporary of moderns 
W ho have looked down 
from Montmartre up- 
on the lights of Paris 
and yearned or cried 
dehance. Possibl J 
there are upper class- 
men at Columbia who 
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pot-shots at each other. Then General 
Washington attempted a surprise, sent 
his troops across the valley, and struck 
the enemy on both flanks. The battle 
of Harlem Heights was a success, but 
not enough of a success. General Wash- 
ington gave up his comfortable quarters 
in the Jumel Mansion to resume his his- 
toric task of dotting the countryside 
with Washington’s Headquarters, and 
the American army made its way across 
the North River for Trenton and points 
Block-houses still mark the stra- 
tegic points in this region, one at the 
northern edge of Central Park, another 
at the northern edge of Morningside 
Park at 123d Street. A bronze tablet in 
the wall of one of the University build- 
ings at 117th Street commemorates the 
battle of Harlem Heights. 

The manor-houses of the colonial era 
gave way to farms and market-gardens. 
Then came the squatters, with their 
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shacks perched on comparatively slight 
but inaccessible heights. To the student 
of comparative zoology, Morningside 
Heights is of interest as the last habitat 
on Manhattan Island of the domestic 
goat. They were there when Columbia 
moved to the Heights from 49th Street 
in 1897, and for a number of years, 
though in dwindling numbers, they con- 
tinued to maintain themselves amid the 
encroaching waves of a new Kultur. 
Only a year or two ago there w as on ex- 
hibition in the window of a drug-store 
fronting the Campus the stuffed ethgy of 
what purported to be the last survivor of 
this interesting race, Hircus hibernicus 
Academicus. In that drug-store to-day 
students eat their nut sundaes at the 
soda-counter, and so the immemorial 
past and the present, even as on the 
banks of the Seine, rub elbows. 
Unquestionably, the route by which 
the distinguished visitor should be made 
to approach Morning- 
side Heights is from 











the east, by one of the 
cross-streets that run 
from the Park into the 
thickets of the Harlem 
ghetto. If you come 
up by Riverside Drive, 
the magnificent road 
and the river may not 
leave sufficient enthu- 
siasm for the gradual 
unveiling of the charms 
of the Heights proper. 
Only by emerging from 
the huddle of dingy 
apartment-houses east 
of Eighth Avenue will 
the visitor catch full 
tilt the com p lete 
beauty of the scene 

the half-mile sweep of 
the wooded amphi- 
theater, and, crowning 
it, above the poplars, 
the choir of the ca- 
thedral that is yet to 
be, with its cluster of 
chapels, jeweled stone- 
work, which come 
fresh from the mason’s 
hands, and in a year 
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A CORNER OF THE CAMPUS 





have taken on the soft 
texture of age. 
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St. John’s grows slowly—not, perhaps, 
by the standard of the medieval cathe- 
drals, but very slowly by comparison 
with railway terminals and aqueducts. 
It has been twenty years in the building, 
and for half of that time the sole visible 
result was an enormous arch of granite, 
now hidden within the choir, but then 
standing bare to the sky. When the last 
touch to the last tower of the finished 
cathedral is given, | doubt if the effect 
of the massed structure on the observer 
then living can compare with the huge, 
gaunt span which so many of us can re- 
call, a giant proscenium behind which 
the sun went down into the river in what 
must always remain the greatest show 
on earth. There was a tradition among 
us of the first years of the University 
on the hill, who found the great arch 
watching over the city every morning, 
and left it on guard at night, that St. 


CROWNS THE 





HORIZON 


John’s grew so slowly because it was 
being built on a cash basis. We had it 
that every Sunday, at services in the 
cathedral vaults, the plate was passed 
round, and when the trustees had count- 
ed the proceeds they would authorize a 
slab or two for the arch, a bit of buttress 
work, or perhaps only order a couple of 
barrels of lime. We used to jest about 
it. Matter-of-fact persons observed 
that the arch grew so deliberately be- 
cause the builders waited for the mortar 
to settle. Irreverent sophomores sug- 
gested that the builders might be wait- 
ing for the trustees to settle. And yet, 
for all our flippancy about the arch, it 
entered into our sophomore souls as 
deeply as anything could be expected to 
go into that shallow medium. We were 


the legitimate successors of the pious and 
irreverent Middle Ages. 
To-day it very often occurs to me that 
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St. John’s, in its slow rise, should be a 
real and visible comfort to a great many 
people who read newspaper and maga- 
zine articles about the swirling tides of 
change and What is Wrong with the 
Church. If the editorial writers and the 
special contributors are right—and it 
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lative a business as putting up a cathe- 
dral that may take fifty years to finish? 
Can it be that, after all, when the 
cathedral is finished, the market for it 
will not be dead? 

That, apparently, is the presumption 
upon which the trustees are acting; and, 
being successful men of 
business, perhaps there 
is something, after all, 
in what they believe. 
Perhaps this recognizable 
world, with its institu- 
tionalism, is not crum- 
bling as fast as the news- 
papers say, or possibly 
the very business of build- 
ing a cathedral helps to 
stay the process of decay. 
At any rate, here is the 
fact for timid conserva- 
tives to take comfort in, 
that Messrs. Morgan and 
Belmont are building St. 
John’s with apparently 
as much confdence in 
the future as though they 
were building a subway 
or an extension to the 
Catskill Aqueduct. In 
London has just been 
finished a great Catholic 
cathedral, and in Paris 
work is still progressing 
upon Sacré Coeur on 
the top of Montmartre. 
It is all very complex and 
beyond the scope of a 
mere impressionist. 





A noble Roman basil- 





ORNATE APARTMENT -HOUSES WITH CLASSICAL 
NAMES SHARE IN THE CULTURAL ATMOSPHERE 


cannot be that they are not—the world 
as we know it to-day is crumbling to bits. 
The knell has sounded for institutional- 
ism. The churches are already empty; 
soon they will be in ruins. How, then, 
in view of the imminent dissolution of 
Christianity and its replacement by so- 
cial welfare, in view of the disappearance 
of the churches and their replacement by 
the moving-picture theaters, can sober, 
successful men of business like the trus- 
tees of St. John’s be engaged in so specu- 


ica and twelve massive 
factory buildings of brick, 
built like all model in- 
dustrial structures for 
light and air, make up Columbia Uni- 
versity proper as distinguished from its 
afhliated institutions, Teachers College, 
across the way on 120th Street, and Bar- 
nard College for Women, on the other 
side of Broadway. No modern college 
president would object to having his 
establishment referred to as an educa- 
tional plant, and that is the one impres- 
sion of Columbia campus which deepens 
with time—a great group of utilitarian 
work-shops devoted to the generation of 
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power and light as the president’s com- 
mencement address might describe it. 

This, however, is not the first impres- 
sion which the visitor will carry away if 
he enters the campus from the main 
approach on 116th Street up the mag- 
nihcent flight of steps that rise in a suc- 
cession of granite waves, checkered with 
red-brick tapestry, to the Low Library. 
More than the classic lines of the Li- 
brary, with its colonnade and dome, this 
stairway of magnificent proportions jus- 
tifies the adjective Roman which it has 
so often received. The dome, the colon- 
nade, the monumental granite terrace 
are the things that hit you first and hit 
you hard; and the visitor who has 
climbed the stairs and strolled over the 
brick plaza which is the campus and 
made a hasty tour of the subsidiary 
buildings will remember chiefly the Li- 
brary. 

As first impressions go, that is right 
enough. It is a pity only that so few 
out-of-town visitors are granted the 
opportunity to see the Library at its 
best; and that is at night when the 
great lamps glow out between the col- 
umns and give just enough light to 
splash the noble facade with gleams of 
white and pale yellows and shadow. The 
effect then is as far away as you can 
imagine from modernism and industrial 
efficiency. South Court and the Library 
at night are like the weird marble dreams 
of Arnold Boecklin in his haunted isles. 
Night and Mr. Edison in combination 
have outfitted New York with a form of 
beauty that no other city can show; the 
Singer Tower, Broadway during the 
theater hours, and the Library on Uni- 
versity Heights are the three local tri- 
umphs of their collaboration. 

But when one comes back to the 
campus again and again after spending 
three years upon its brick pavements, 
crosses it hurriedly on the way from 
home to the subway station in the morn- 
ing, or more leisurely in the late after- 
noon home from the subway, and again 
at night to and from the theater, the 
Library, as the embodiment of the spirit 
of the University, shrinks into the back- 
ground, and it is the great rectangles of 
reddish-brown brick that impose them- 
selves as the real university; they are 
so obviously useful, so plainly capable 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 794.—22 
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of containing the five thousand students 
who are listed in the catalogue, so clearly 
intent on business. Once the architects 
had given the Library the place of honor 
in the center of the campus, with a 
splendid wastefulness of space, the real 
workshops were distributed with the 
most rigorous deference to economy and 
order. Symmetry runs riot. Two halls 
on the east front of the campus facing 
Amsterdam Avenue balance two halls 
on the west front facing Broadway. 
Schermerhorn Hall, in the northeast 
corner, balances Havemeyer Hall in the 
northwest corner. The Romanesque 
Chapel on the east of the Library bal- 
ances in general design and dimensions 
Earl Hall on the west flank. It is al- 
most like a perfect joint operation by 
von Hindenburg and von Mackensen. 

Where the symmetry of the scheme is 
broken, it is not the fault of the archi- 
tects, but a lack of funds. Here and 
there are gaps, waiting spaces. When 
the necessary number of rich alumni 
have died and the architect’s blue-prints 
are completely realized, the geometrical 
scheme will be perfect. That is why 
there may conceivably be Columbia 
graduates disloyal enough to hope that 
the money will not be available for a good 
many yearstocome. For then charming 
bits of anachronism and assymmetry 
like the grim, dirty block of East Hall, 
which was once Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum, and the humble, red-brick dwell- 
ings which were once presumably the 
residences of the principal keeper and 
the chief physician of Bloomingdale and 
are now the Faculty Club and the 
dean’s offices, may survive to frustrate 
the geometrical designs of the Uni- 
versity trustees. Things are still very 
new. Since Columbia came up to 
Morningside Heights there has neither 
been enough time nor weather to soften 
outlines. The ivy is only beginning to 
do its work. But as the buildings pile 
up, romance has come in with the ap- 
pearance of green quadrangles and ob- 
scure corners and terraces that overhang 
the trolley-lines, but seem very far away 
from them indeed. 

From the summit of South Court, at 
the entrance to the Library, the brick 
plaza, which is the campus proper, runs 
north for a distance of two city blocks 
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and makes a sheer drop of some thirty 
feet to the Grove. The University be- 
gins on the south like the Roman Forum, 
and ends on the north like Oxford. The 
old trees in the Grove have been spared. 
The gardeners have done their work with 
the lawns. Here, indeed, you might 
imagine philosophers strolling about un- 
der the trees in high discourse. Only the 
Grove to-day is not given up to philoso- 
phers. The Ph.D.’s do not stroll, med- 
itating their theses. It would be 
rather hard to meditate in the open 
air on the Myxosporida Found in 
the Gall Bladders of Fishes from 
the Eastern Coast of Canada. The 
undergraduate uses the Grove only as a 
short cut from the “Gym” to the sub- 
way or his boarding-house. By reading 
the president’s commencement address 
and the University Quarterly you will 
undoubtedly find the various points 
at which Columbia touches life. But 
neither the president nor the Quarterly 
mentions the Grove as the point at 
which the University comes into closest 
contact with the outside world. 

For in the Grove there are trees and 
grass, and where there are trees there 
are sure to be squirrels, and where there 
are squirrels and grass there are nurses 
with baby-carriages and little ones tod- 
dling after the squirrels or putting their 
dolls to bed just outside the windows of 
the Zoological Museum. The real Peri- 
patetics on Morningside range from two 
years to five. Whatever may be thought 
of the president’s attitude toward his 
faculty, his policy to the baby-carts in 
the Grove is most liberal. There may 
be some rule restricting the privileges 
of the Grove to the offspring of faculty 
members, or, at least, to children whose 
parents can show a college degree. But 
if there is such a rule, | don’t imagine 
it is rigorously enforced. As a result, 
the university squirrels are uncommonly 
fat and lazy, fastidious in their food, 
and tame to the point where they scur 
through the massive iron palings which 
inclose the Grove, across the asphalt of 
120th Street, to perch on the very steps 
of Teachers College. 

The squirrels and babies are on equal 
terms of intimacy with the great bronze 
Pan who lolls at his ease of twelve feet 
or more over a water-basin in the corner 


of the Grove, his back turned disdain- 
fully on the Amsterdam Avenue cars. 
From his easy position at the edge of 
the fountain, Pan has observed the aca- 
demic processions filing into the gymna- 
sium, which is also the university assem- 
bly hall, has overheard the sonorous 
presidential formula conferring hono- 
rary degrees on several hundred distin- 
guished citizens, and has apparently re- 
mained content without a degree or a 
diploma; at least, Pan’s smile would 
indicate that. He was never one for 
select company. In the absence of fauns 
and dryads, the children, the squirrels, 
and the nurse-girls are good enough for 
him. The nights he has as a rule to 
himself; but there is the night of the 
Senior Dance, when Chinese lanterns 
gleam among the trees, and there are 
the warm nights of the Summer Session 
when Ben Greet or the Coburn Players 
give “As You Like It,” with poetry and 
romance, but without the scenery and 
the punch that have kept for Shake- 
speare his precarious foothold on the 
Broadway stage. 

The atmosphere on Columbia campus, 
and for that matter on Morningside 
Heights, to the extent that the Heights 
are shaped by the campus, is feminine. 
A great many more women than men 
climb and descend the Library steps, 
traverse the brick plaza around which 
the Halls cluster, lounge in the Grove, 
or hustle across Broadway and Amster- 
dam Avenue to lose themselves in the 
dormitories and the apartment-house 
jungles beyond. For that matter, one 
would never suppose from a brief visit 
to the campus that several thousand 
young men are there concentrated with- 
in the space of seven or eight acres. In 
the few male figures which you discern 
here and there you detect little of that 
dolce far niente which you associate with 
youth on the college campus, loitering 
under trees, sprawling on fences and 
benches and stairways. Rather you see 
young men engaged in going rapidly 
from one place to another, from the 
Library to the “dorms,” from Philoso- 
phy Hall to Schermerhorn. But they 


are singles, or little groups, hardly 
enough to stock a fresh-water college in 
the Middle West, not to say a university. 
It is like Somewhere in France. You 
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know that a male army is hidden here- 
about, though the trenches and the com- 
munication lines are invisible. But the 
women are everywhere. 

Why this striking feminine predomi- 
nance? It cannot be that the young men 
are all grinding away at their books in 
their rooms or in the Library, while the 
women go in for sunshine and leisure. 
The balance of scholarship and applica- 
tion is the other way. The reason is, I 
suppose, that the young women from 
Barnard and Teachers College are com- 
pelled to do a great deal of walking be- 
cause of scattered class-rooms. With 
the men this is not so. During the early 
days of Columbia on the Heights the 
workshops were half as many as they 
are now, and of libraries there was only 
one. The men in the College, the Mines 
men, the lawyers, took their lectures in 
half a dozen buildings, perhaps, and the 
campus between hours was as lively a 
place as the Broad Street curb. But 
Columbia has grown, and, like some of 
the lower biological forms, has propa- 
gated by splitting up. The campus 
proper has spilled over across 116th 
Street to South Field, where Hamilton 
Hall, the college proper, with its own 
library, lying close to the long rows of 
tall, brick dormitories, has drained off 
virtually the entire = naan body. 
Only the Gym in the Grove, and Earl 
Hall with its forums and cenacles, form 
a connecting link between the under- 
graduates and the old campus. Among 
the postgraduate schools there has been 
the same process of decentralization. 
The lawyers who for many years were 
cooped up in spare rooms in the Low 
Library now have the generous spaces of 
Kent Hall to themselves. The archi- 
tects have their own library. There is 
Earl Hall for student activities. There 
is the Chapel. 

Conditions are different now from 
what they were fifteen years ago, when 
chapel attendance was not quite a mon- 
ster mass-meeting. Services were then 
held in the amphitheater of Schermer- 
horn Hall. In the main lobby of Scher- 
merhorn, the skeleton of a mastodon 
faced the visitor as he entered. I be- 
lieve it still does. One day the rumor 
spread that the mastodon had been 
knocked over that morning in the mad 
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rush to chapel. The story proved to 
be untrue. A dozen was a fair morning's 
attendance. The last time I visited the 
old amphitheater was two or three years 
ago, when M. Bergson lectured on Crea- 
tive Evolution—or was it the Phenom- 
ena of Laughter? (my French is not 
perfect )—-to crowded benches. His audi- 
ence easily represented a full month’s 
chapel attendance. I understand that 
things are different to-day, and this 
shows once more, as in the case of St. 
John’s, that the decay of the religious 
spirit has not been as rapid as some 
people think. 

Additional evidence on this point is 
supplied by the great new Seminary on 
Broadway, diagonally across from the 
University, stretching a solid front of 
four hundred feet of lovely Gothic detail, 
which, in the mass, however, | find 
rather disappointing. When the eye 
has followed that facade for a city block, 
it has had enough. The masonry ceases 
to flow and begins to sprawl. Imagine a 
stretch of pointed arches, windows, em- 
brasures, moldings, and carven lace-work 
which it would take Ted Meredith fif- 
teen seconds to pass at top speed. But 
the detail is exquisite. Your modern 
architect apparently needs not wait for 
time to give the sanctifying touch to his 
stone and masonry. Give him money 
enough, and he will find the right kind 
of stone to take on not only the form 
but the patina of the old monuments. 

A noble archway does help to break 
the monotony of the enormous front. 
It leads into a great quadrangle, with 
lawns and walks and a religious quiet 
which not even the bold terra-cotta 
glare of the ten-story apartment-houses, 
with three baths, on Claremont Avenue, 
can destroy. Long cloisters stretch on 
two sides of the quadrangle, and here 
again the freshness of the brass-work, 
the gleam of new varnish, is not alto- 
gether destructive of the religious spirit, 
though I am aware that on several oc- 
casions the question has been raised 
whether there is such a spirit at the 
Union Theological Seminary to destroy. 
This is not a controversial article, but | 
maintain that in a house so beautiful 
there must be a worthy soul indwelling. 
For that matter, on Sunday people un- 
questionably do pass through the gate- 
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way, cross the quadrangle, and enter the 
Seminary Chapel, in size a metropolitan 
church, which forms the southwest cor- 
ner of the great inclosure. The organ 

eals out nobly, there is the sound of 
mag and outside on the walks and 
in the cloisters the young of Morningside 
Heights walk about in Sunday ha- 
biliments and with their parents, the 
same young who on secular days disport 
themselves with the squirrels on the 
University campus, now subdued by 
Sunday clothes to an appropriate de- 
meanor; subdued, but not excessively. 

With the Seminary, as with the Uni- 
versity buildings, you get the impression 
of vast uninhabited spaces. There are 
close neighbors of the Seminary who can 
hardly recall seeing any one entering the 
great building or coming out whom you 
would mark for a theological student. 


If one looks for an immediately visible 
influence of the University, the Cathe- 
dral, and the Seminaries upon the out- 
ward aspect of the Heights, he is likely 
to be disappointed. ‘The apartment- 
houses on Broadway and Morningside 
Drive are almost as ornate as they are 
farther down-town or up-town, the 
predilection for classical names, in the 
style of Pullman, is just as emphatic. If 
you look for mass effects, there is little 
about the aspect of the neighborhood 
once you turn your back on the 
campus, to showthat you arena peculiar 
cultural atmosphere. But if you are on 
the watch for subtler things, they are 
there. Inside of the ornate apartment- 
houses an observant eye begins to de- 
tect differences. The click of type- 
writers is a normal sound in Morningside 
interiors. There is a high average of 
young faces in the lobbies, the student 
overflow from the University dormi- 
tories. And if you are curious and man- 
nerless enough to peep at the addresses 
on the envelopes which elevator-boys 
have a habit of posting on the walls of 
the elevator cage, you will see stamped 
envelopes from book-publishing firms, 
from magazine subscription offices, from 
teachers’ agencies, travel bureaus, sym- 
phony orchestras, independent little 
theaters—all testifying clearly to the 
presence of a select cultural population. 

The signs are more emphatic in the 


shop windows. The haberdashery ex- 
posed is of an aggressive pattern and shade 
that testify plainly to the presence of a 
large undergraduate population. The 
little specialty shops for women indicate 
in the same way the presence of a large 
female population which is too busy to 
shop down-town. ‘The eating - places 
swarm on every side, one more proof of a 
large bachelor environment. The eat- 
ing-shops are small, but they s strive for 
and attain artistic effec 
soft lights, quaint inidhiieet an paces: 
spinning-wheel in the window, all of 
which indicates something better than 
the tastes that are satisfied at Childs’. 
On the news-stands the piles of ten-cent 
magazines are not much taller than the 
thirty-five-cent magazines, and the Eve- 
ning Post makes quite a respectable 
showing against the yellow Journals. 
The nature of the picture post-cards on 
sale in the drug-stores is an infallible 
index. They do not go in for the robust 
comedy of sitting on freshly painted 
park benches. ‘They are truly infor- 
mative pictures—the University build- 
ings, of course; Riverside; Grant’s Tomb 
—ain short, the kind one sends home 
from Paris instead of from Long Beach. 

The popular picture-card on Morning- 
side Heights is indicative of the ethnol- 
ogy of the place. With the exception of 
certain streets in Greenwich Village, no 
other section of New York shows so 
large a percentage of the old American 
race—to say Anglo-Saxon would be in- 
viting needless controversy. The Uni- 
versity has drawn thousands of stu- 
dents from all parts of the country, and 
it is to the South, the West, the South- 
west that the picture-cards of Grant’s 
Tomb and St. John’s go out in large 
numbers. The physical traits of the 
older racial type are more pronounced 
in the women than in the men—tall, 
spare, graceful women with high-strung, 
almost painfully clear-cut features, and 
the prematurely gray hair which is the 
sign of the upper-class American woman 
who is not of the idle classes. Especially 
in July, when the summer vacation 
brings thousands of school-teachers from 
the great hinterland, Morningside i 
strongly marked with profiles and ac- 
cents that are decidedly not of the 
average New York. 
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BY ZONA GALE 








a: $e F A VERY one in the room 
Facennt had promised some- 
thing. Mis’ Tyrus 


¥ Burns offered her re- 
) ceipt for filled cookies. 
% “My filled cookie re- 
Sceipt,’ she said, “is 
something that very, very few have ever 
got out of me. I give it to Mis’ Brad- 
ford—when she moved away. I’ve give 
it to one or two of my kin—by word of 
mouth and not wrote down. And Carol 
Beck had it from me when she was mar- 
ried—wrote out on note-paper, formal 
but understood to be a personal receipt 
and not general at all. This ’ll be the 
first time I’ve ever give in to make it 
public, and nothing on earth but the 
church carpet would make me now.” 

“Me either, with my Christmas 
cakes,” said Mis’ Arthur Port. “I’ve 
made ’em for fairs and bazaars and sup- 
pers, and give the material when I 
needed it for the children’s shoes, but I 
feel like the time had come for the real 
supreme sacrifice. I'll put ’em in the 
book with the rest of you.” 

Mis’ Older’s salad-dressing, Mis’ El- 
dred’s fruit cordial, Mis’ Regg’s mince- 
meat, Mis’ Emmons’s pie-crust—these 
were all offered up. The basement din- 
ing-room of the church was filled with 
women that spring afternoon, and a 
spirit was moving among them like a 
little flame, kindling each one to giving. 
The place in which they were gathered, 
its furnace in the corner, its reed melo- 
deon for the Sunday-school, its black- 
boards, and its locked cupboards filled 
with dishes which the women had earned 
when a like flame quickened—this place 
might have been an austere height 
where they were face to face with the 
ultimate purpose of giving, of being. 
For abruptly children’s shoes, parlor 
curtains, the little hoard accumulating 
“over back” on a cupboard shelf became 
as nothing, and the need to be of use 
was on them all, like a cry involuntarily 


answered toacry. That exquisite reflec- 
tion of each in each was there, obe ying 
strange laws of repetition and contagion 
—a gentle, positive power, infinitely 
stronger than the negative infection of 
mob violence. It was as if the very 
church carpet which the receipt-book’s 
sale must buy was but the homely 
means for the exercise of the mysterious 
force which moved them. 

Save only one. Mis’ Jane Mellish 
sat by the serving-pantry door, no more 
self-forgetful than when she was in her 
own kitchen. 

“What’s the book going to be called?” 
she had asked when they had voted to 
prepare it. 

“The Katy Town First Church 
Ladies’ Choice Receipt Book,” they 
had finally decided. 

“How can you call it that if it ain’t 
all the ladies?” Jane had inquired fur- 
ther. “Some o’ the ladies ’ain’t got a 
choice receipt to their names nor their 
brains.” 

“Such as ’ain’t can see to the print- 
ing,’ Mis’ Tyrus Burns suggested. 
“Would you druther do that, Jane?” 
she added, tartly. 

Jane’s lips moved before she spoke—a 
little helpless way that they had, as if 
they were not equal to what they must 
do. “‘Who’s going to write the dedica- 
tion?” she asked. 

No one had thought of a dedication, 
but it occurred to no one to question it. 
And the answer was inevitable. 

“You'd ought to do that,” they said to 
Jane. For who else of their number 
had ever published. poems in the Katy 
Town Epitome, and whom else had its 
editor asked to “do special funeral and 
wedding write-ups’? 

Jane nodded and hid her relief, and 
presently faced the question which all 
along she had been dreading: 

“Now, bread. We'd ought to have 
some real special breads,” they said. 
“Who's going to do them?” 
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Mis’ Holmes’s salt-rising bread, Mis’ 
ot ap potato-bread, Mis’ Grace’s 

alf - graham - and - half - rye—these 
were alloffered. It was Mis’ Tyrus Burns 
who said that which they were all think- 
ing. She turned to Jane Mellish. 

“Land! Jane,” she said, “what it ’d 
be to have your white-bread receipt for 
our volume!” 

At this a hush fell, and they looked 
at Jane. For years her white-bread 
receipt had baffled them all. Nobody 
made white bread like Jane, and no one 
could find out how she made it—whether 
by flour or mixing, or, as some sus- 
pected, a home-made lard, or an un- 
known baking-powder, or a secret yeast 
packed in occasional boxes from Jane’s 
relatives oversea. Whatever the process 
or the component, she kept it. After a 
few rebuffs, Katy Town understood that 
the bread was Jane’s prerogative. So 
they praised it to her, and experimented 
privately, and owned to one another 
their defeat. No one ever asked Jane 
any more. When Mis’ Tyrus Burns did 
so, the silence was as if some one had 
spoken impertinently, or had made an 
historical reference too little known to 
be i in good taste, or had quoted poetry. 

“I’m, going to compose an original 
dedication,” Jane said, stiffly. “I guess, 
ladies, that’s my share.” 

Mis’ Tyrus Burns sighed. “’Most any 
of us,” she said, “could stodge up a dedi- 
cation to a book. Or we could even go 
without one, if we just had to. But that 
white-bread receipt of yours had ought 
to be in this book by rights, Jane 
Mellish, with a page all to itself.” 

Jane was silent. And when little Miss 
Cold, of her heart's goodness, relieved 
the moment with, “None of you offered 
to give my cream cake a page all by 
itself, I notice,” every one laughed grate- 
fully, and spoke no more of Jane’s 
bread. 

Jane walked down the street with the 
others, and she knew of what they were 
thinking. When she turned alone into 
her own street under the new buds, she 
went with a sick defiance, which her 
elaborate chatter about house-cleaning 
had only scotched. She left her door 
open to the friendly evening. The rooms 
were pleasant and commonplace in the 
westering light; her dress was to be 


changed, there was supper to get, her 
“clothes” had come home and were 
waiting to be sprinkled; but all these 
were become secondary to the disturbing 
thing. 

“Mis’ Tyrus Burns always did make 
things disagreeable for everybody,” she 
thought. “‘Why should she say what 
bread should go into that book and what 
bread should stay out of it?” 

Grandma Mellish was in the kitchen. 
She had an airy room of her own, and 
the “other” room was warm enough for 
comfort, but she sat in the kitchen. 
Sometimes she spent wakeful nights 
there. 

“The other furniture bunts out at 
me,” the old lady had said. “I see it’s 
there. In the kitchen I can think things 
without truck having to be looked at all 
the time— Can’t | sit where I want?” 
she would queruously demand of them. 

Of late she had been querulous, too, 
about certain grinning faces on the cook- 
stove. 

“They’re makin’ fun of what they 
think you be,” she said once. “You 
can stand there fryin’ things, as moral 
as the minister, but you can’t fool them 
faces. Dum ’em.” 

She sat in the kitchen now, patching 
a roller-towel. “Be they done clackin’?” 
she inquired, as Jane entered. 

With the table-cloth in her hand, Jane 
stooped to her, told her about the book 
and the new church carpet. “They 

want I should put my white-bread re- 
ceipt in,” she said. 

“The brass!” said Grandma Mellish, 
shrilly. ‘‘The brass!” 

“ Ain’t it?” Jane said, softening to the 
sympathy, and stopped in her journey 
from cupboard to table to tell more of 
the meeting. The old woman listened; 
she was very bent, and to listen she 
looked over her stooped shoulder, her 
lips parted and moving in her effort to 
follow. 

“The brass!” she said again. “That 
receipt’s yours. J don’t know how you 
make it, and I live in the same house 
with you. They'll want the hair off 
your head, next. What you goin’ to do 
for their book?” 

“It’s my book, too,” Jane said. “It’s 
our book, I s’pose—it ain’t all theirs. 
I’m going to write the dedication—giv- 
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ing it away on the front page, you 


know.’ 

“Eh,” said Grandma Mellish. “Well, 
just you make it flowery enough, and 
put in enough love and heaven, and that 
had ought to satisfy em. They ‘ll want 
the clothes off your back, next.” She 
broke off and shook her fist at the grin- 
ning faces on the cooking- stove. “What 
you smirkin’ at, drat ye?”’ she inquired. 

When supper was ready Jane went 
out on the porch, and there, in order to be 
away from the droning voice, she waited 
for Molly. Molly was late, but Jane 
was not hungry. The feeling of sick 
distaste had persisted, so that it was 
almost physical nausea; and this the 
old woman’s words, which had at first 
soothed her, now someway intensified. 

What was she caring so much about? 
she asked herself, indignantly. The 
bread receipt was hers, and that was all 
there was to it. It had been brought 
from the old country by her great- 
grandmother Osthelder, and had been 
handed down from mother to daughter. 
She remembered how jealously it had 
been guarded by her own mother, who 
had brought the receipt West with her 
when she married; and straightwiy in 
her home town her bread had become 
an amazement. Her mother had always 
made the bread for the Communion ser- 
vices, and so had Jane. In a fortnight 
more Jane would be making bread for 
the spring Communion of the First 
Church. 

“T do enough for them—I gue ss I do 
enough for them with my receipt,’ " she 
thought. “Besides, it’s Molly’s. I ’ain’t 
the right to give away what’s Molly’s.” 

Molly, coming from her school, seemed 
not at all disturbed about her rights. 
She had been teaching for two years, 
but she looked like a school-girl herself 
as she came round the house. She came 
bareheaded, save for a flutter of white 
veil on her hair; and she was always 
like one who is met at a day’s begin- 
ning, and not at an ending. Only to- 
night there was a cloud on her face, no 
larger than the white space between her 
brows. But her mother saw. 

“What is it, Molly?” she asked, but 


the girl laughed and ran up-stairs and 
managed to keep off the question until 
supper was done. 


She had eaten noth- 
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ing, however; and Jane had eaten noth- 
ing, because that sick sense of something 
wrong possessed her; only Grandma 
Mellish ate steadily. “What is it, 
Molly?” her mother asked again, when 
the old woman had finished. 

“Well, mother darling,” Molly said, 
Ellen Burns has come back. At least 
she’s sent word she’s ready to take the 
school. They’ve offered it to me if I 
want to stay, but—”’ 

“But what?” Jane said, sharply. 

“T can’t keep it,” Molly answered. 
“Tt was her school. I was just a supply 
while she was sick. Now she’s well, and 
she wants it back.” 

“What's that?” said Grandma Mel- 
lish. ‘‘Mis’ Tyrus Burns’s girl’s got 
well? She wants back, after you doin’ 
her work the best 0’ two years? What’s 
the Board say to that?” 

“They haven’t met yet,”’ Molly said. 
“But Nat says he knows I can stay if I 
like. Only—”’ 

“Well, I should think so,”’ said Grand- 
ma Mellish. “It’s a good school. You 
stay. Wants back, does she? The 
brass!” 

Molly looked at her mother, but Jane 
did not meet her eyes. It would be 
serious, this loss of the school. There 
were the three of them, and Molly was 
the breadwinner. If she were to get 
no other school next year. . 

“You've got the good of the school to 
think of,” Jane said. “You must be 
the best teacher, or Nat wouldn’t be so 
sure of the Board. The good of the 
school’s the main thing.” 

Molly shook her head. “I don’t know 
about my being a better teacher,” she 
said. “I think if they let me stay it 'Il 
be because Nat Commons is president 
of the Board.” fj 

“Nonse nse! 


* her mother said, with 


vigor. “Just because he’s taken you to 
drive once or twice. Anyway, what if it 
is so?) You like him, don’t you? You 


don’t want you should hurt his feelings ? 
If you go he'll think you're running 
away from him. You’ve got to think of 
everything.” 

Grandma Mellish was w iping her spec- 
tacles on her petticoat. “You better 
keep your cap set for Rufus Commons’s 
son,” she said. ‘“He’s got his pa’s 
pocket and his grandad’s jaw. Don’t 
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you leave him slip through your fin- 
gers.” 

Molly rose swiftly and went out on 
the porch. Her mother’s eyes followed 
her, but she said nothing. As Jane 
turned back to her work, she was aware 
that her own dull sense of physical ill- 
being had been multipsied, and she felt 
a weight within, bearing down her chest, 
changing her breath. 

“T’ve got to get a-hold of myself,” she 
thought. “I guess I'll take a dose of 
something and get into the bed.” 


On her way down-town after supper 
Mis’ Tyrus Burns went round by Jane 
Mellish’s house. It was in her mind that 
she had been, after all, a little hard on 
Jane, and she thought of inviting her 
to go to a motion-picture show. 

“Besides,” she thought, “if I get 
round her right, allies’ can make her 
see herself and her bread more general.” 

On the little front porch Molly was 
sitting alone. It was an exquisite time 
of daylight and shadow, and, for a third 
integrant delight, above the bare locust- 
trees came the moon. 

“Gone to bed, has she?” said Mis’ 
Tyrus Burns. “I don’no’ but it was a 
hard meeting for her.” 

Molly’s look questioned her. 

“That bread business,” Mis’ Burns 
said, briefly. “‘ Molly, look here. Can’t 
you bring something to bear?” 

“You mean for her to give the re- 

Burns. 


ceipt?” Molly asked. 
“Certain,” said Mis’ “Or 
don’t you want she should do it?” 
“She must do as she likes,” Molly 
told her. “I oughtn’t to influence her.” 
“But she says it’s for you she’s keep- 
ing it,” Mis’ Burns reminded her. “She 
says it’s been handed from mother to 
daughter for generations, and she won't 
give away your birthright. She says—” 
“Does she say that?” asked Molly. 
Mis’ Tyrus Burns moved nearer to 
the girl. The soft, thick face of the 
woman was momentarily twitched out 
of drawing. “She don’t guess it,” she 
said, “but I bet you she’s just hiding 
herself in under that for a reason.” She 
did not add aloud what she went down 
the street saying to herself: “ Pride’s 
pride, and sin’s sin. And I declare I 


don’no’ which Jane Mellish is et by.” 
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Molly looked after Mis’ Burns. “She 
never said a word about Ellen coming 
home,” Molly thought. “But my! how 
she must wish I was out of the way.” 

The moon was free of the locust-trees 
when the gate opened again, and Molly, 
still alone on the porch, greeted Nat 
Commons. This great, fine creature, 
president of the Katy Town School 
Board, bass singer in the First Church 
choir, was on his way to his night’s work 
as foreman in the Katy Town Epitome 
composing-room. The two did not 
shake hands. At the other extreme of 
the gamut which makes hand-shaking a 
form lay Katy Town, where too much 
hand-shaking might denote that “some- 
thing was meant.” 

Nat set one foot on the step, leaned 
on his knee, and looked across at her. 
“TI come to help you make up your 
mind,” he said. 

Through Molly Mellish went a faint, 
delicious ripple. 

All these months she had been running 
away, with the certainty that his step 
was a little way behind, patient, un- 
hurrying. To-night it was as if, abrupt- 
ly, she felt on her cheek the breath of the 
runner. 

“How do you know my mind isn’t 
made up now?”’ she asked. 

“Then,” Nat said, “maybe I come 
to help you make it over—and make it 
right.” 

He leaned on his knee, his large hands 
loosely clasped. His powerful young 
frame and his young, boyish face cut off 
from Molly her vision of the street, of the 
rest of the world. There was about him 
a sense of enormous capacity for work, 
for physical accomplishment, which drew 
her, as knightly powers to kill drew 
women once. 

“You stay!” he said. 
school!” 

She shook her head. “I’ve told you 
how I feel,” she answered. 

“You can stay,” he said to her. “You 
can stay! You stay.” 

“Tf Ellen wants the school back,” 
said Molly, “then she’s got to have it 
back. The Board told her she could.” 

“Any time inside a year,” he re- 
minded her. “Well, it’s two years.” 

“But it took her the two years to get 
well!” cried Molly. ‘“‘And now she 
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wants to be 
alone.” 

“Her mother’s got money,’ Nat Com- 
mons argued. “Ellen don’t need the 
school. You do. And that ought to 
decide it, because one of you is just as 
good a teacher as the other one.” 

Molly was silent. All this was true. 
After all, must she worry, and stint her 
own mother, and herself face the city 
with its doubtful chances, just because 
Ellen Burns had taken it in her head to 
have back the school? 

With no warning at all, Nat Commons 
came in the dusk of the porch and 
stooped and laid his cheek against her 
cheek. “Molly,” he said, “I guess you 
know, don’t you? Do you want me?” 


She turned her head toward him 
never so little, but it proved to be 
enough. It was the moment when in- 


numerable past lines drew together. 

“You stay here,” he said, in a little 
while. “It won’t be more than a year 
till we can go to housekeeping the four 
of us. Only, till then you and I had 
ought to be where we can see each other. 
You stay here, and keep the school.” 

But, Molly told herself through the 
night, to stay there without work was 
impossible. To find work in Katy Town 
was equally impossible. Why should 
not Ellen Burns come back and live 
there quietly until the year was past, 
and then take back the school?—Ellen 
Burns, to whom the salary was not im- 
portant; Ellen Burns, who had no 
trousseau to buy. . . 

A little while after dawn she heard her 
mother walk through the hall. Molly 
dressed and went down. Jane was out- 
side the kitchen door, standing idle i 
the first sun. The morning was wenn 
her, with its pathetic sense of wide-eyed, 
open-handed promise. The day still 
hoped for everything from the world. 
The time was like a child running into 
a room where there was evil. 

“Haven't you been sleeping, mother?” 
Molly asked. 

“Not very well,” Jane confessed. 
“What was Sarah Burns saying to you 
out on the porch last night?’ she added. 

“She wanted I should speak to you 
about your white-bread receipt,’ Molly 
told her. “Mother, why not let them 
have it?” 
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Jane spoke out with a passion which 
amazed her daughter. ‘Why don’t 
Sarah Burns sell her mahogany and her 
silver tea-set away from Ellen?” she 
cried. “I ’ain’t no such things for you. 
Everybody in town’s crazy over my 
bread receipt. You'd be the fifth gen- 
eration that’s kep’ it secret. I won't 
give it. It’s all we've got. I’ve made 
up my mind.” 

Molly hesitated, and risked it. “If 
it’s on my account, mother—”’ she said, 
slowly, and caught the swift look in her 
mother’s eyes, and could not steal away 
her defenses—‘‘do just as you think you 
ought, dear,” she said only. 

Jane’s lips thinned and _ tightened. 
“The y's no ‘ought’ about this,” she 
said. “It’s bigger than ‘ought.’ It’s 
tradition.” 

Molly laughed out. ‘“That’s beauti- 
ful, mother,” she said. “Tell me,” she 
added, “‘did you know what Nat said to 
me on the porch last night, after Mis’ 
Burns went?” 

Jane’s look questioned, and the girl’s 
look answered. 

“You knew what I'd say to him, 
didn’t you, mother?” ‘said Molly. 

“T hoped I knew,” Jane said. “Oh, 
Molly! And you'll keep the school?” 

“T guess so,” said Molly. 

Grandma Mellish appeare d in the 
kitchen doorway. “Jane!” she shouted, 
needlessly. “Is they any of your white 
bread old enough to toast?” 

Jane frowned. “I’m going to hate 
the name o’ my white bread,” she said. 
““Yes—they’s some in the under crock. 
Let’s hurry breakfast,” she added to 
Molly. “I got to be down to the 
Epitome office to pick the cook-book 
cover.” 

The £ pitome office was up a flight of 
sunless stairs, and when Jane reached 
there toward one o'clock, only the fore- 
man, Nat Commons, was in the com- 
posing-room. He strode down between 
the forms, tying on his ticking apron, 
and upset Jane’s simple dignity by 
throwing his bare arms about her and 
kissing her. 

“Molly will!” he cried, his head up as 
if he were singing it. 

“So would I if I was Molly,” Jane 
said, primly, and frowned to show how 
much she was at ease. 
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“And she’s just about made up her 
mind to keep the school,” he added. 
“ Hold her up to that—Mother Mellish!” 

“Hold her up to it yourself,” Jane 
warned him, “or what’s the use of being 
president of the Board and her husband- 
to-be? Show me some cook-book cov- 
ers.” 

“The Board don’t meet till a week 
from Saturday,” he added, while he 
brought the paper. “She’s got till then 
to make up her mind.” 

“Oh, she'll stay,” Jane said. “Don’t 
you think this brown’ s re sal tasty? And 
see 't you give me a nice border around 
my dedication. I laid awake last night 
and got it half wrote.” 

The others of the committee arriving, 
the cook-book took shape before their 
eyes. It was Nat Commons’s ardent 
hope to give them a different tail-piece 
for every page, and indefatigably he 
brought them proofs of dolphins and 
torches and serpents and ram’s horns. 

“Land, what’s this?” Mis’ Arthur 
Port demanded. ‘Looks like two 
loaves of bread. Jane, this must be to 
go to the foot of your white-bread re- 
ceipt, sure enough.” 

“That’s an open book,” Jane said, 
tartly. “What makes your jokes so 
heavy, Martha Port? Your own heft, 
mebbe.”’ 

“Well, we've all been thinking and 
talking about you and your bread so 
much since yesterday, I suppose I have 
got bread on the brain,” Mis’ Port re- 
plied, humbly. 

““Must be a surprise to have some- 
thin’ on the brain,” Jane offered. “‘ Now, 
black ink or gold, ladies?”’ she wanted to 
know. 

“Black ink,” voted Mis’ Arthur Port, 
with sudden energy. ‘We can’t stand 
the expense of the gold with some folks 
holding back stingy on the book’s in- 
sides!” 

Back in her kitchen Jane Mellish 
turned with definite relief for the sym- 
athy and indorsement of Grandma 
Mellish. The old woman was before 
the stove again. 

“What do you think?” Jane shouted, 
sitting on the wood-box beside her. 
“Them women can’t leave me alone. 
They keep harping away on my bread 
receipt.” 


“Hey?” said Grandma Mellish. 

Jane said this once more, her indig- 
nation a little touched with impatience. 

“Hey?” said Grandma Mellish, in ex- 
actly the same tone. This was evi- 
dently one of her ways of entertainment. 
She had whole days when it was almost 
impossible to communicate with her, 
though nothing intervened save her un- 
varied interrogative. 

““My white bread, my bread receipt!” 
Jane screamed, de termined on sympathy 
at any price. “They want to get my 
white bread away from me. 

“Hey?” said Grandma Mellish. 

But when Jane had turned from her, 
despairing of rapport here, the old 
woman relented. 

“Tell ‘em,” she said, sharply—‘tell 
“em to go plumb to thunder. Tell the 
hull church to go plumb to thunder. 
Tell ’em nothin’ in their book is fit to 

eat at a heathens’ picnic. Tell ’em you 
wouldn’t buy it for nothin’ to a junk- 
shop. Tell ’em to go right along, plumb 
to thunde r, afoot or ahossback— 

“There, there, there!’ Jane cried, and 
hurried from the room. 

“Hey?” said Grandma Mellish, and 
began all over again. 

Molly found her mother with tears on 
her face. 

“Mother!” Molly cried. “You're be- 
ing miserable over that old bread. It 
isn’t worth it!” 

“You go down-town and see if you 
can find something for supper,” Jane 
said only, and drew away. 

“Nobody on earth understands just 
the way I am,” Jane thought, bitterly. 
“Not even Molly. What do they have 
me make the Communion bread for, if it 
ain’t something everybody can’t do? 
I’ve a good notion to tell ’em I won’t 
never make another loaf for ’em.” 


Nevertheless, on the night before 
Communion, two weeks later, Jane “set 
sponge,” as usual, for her bread. It was 
a task in which she always delighted. 
She brought special pans, kept scrupu- 
lously for nothing else; she measured 
and weighed her flour; for years she had 
dissolved her yeast in the same blue cup. 
She moved among her ingredients like 
a priestess. The time bore less the 


flavor of a task than of a ceremony. 
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Nat Commons dropped in the kitchen 
on his way to the School Board meeting. 
“[’'m going to stay to it just long 
enough to see ’em vote to keep you in 
the school,”” he said to Molly. “Then 
I’ve got to hike for the office. We've got 
to get the cook-books out by Monday 
noon.” 

“T haven't said I'd take the school 
even if I got it,’ " Molly reminded him. 

“You will, though,” Nat told her. 
“Tt ll be in the Katy Town Epitome in 
the morning, and then you'll have to.” 

Molly went with him to the door, and 
in the dusk two women were entering— 
Mis’ Tyrus Burns and Mis’ Arthur Port. 
They went by her into the kitchen. 
When Nat had gone, Molly sat on the 
porch. The door stood open to the 
spring night, and she could hear the 
voices of the women. 

“My land!” Mis’ Tyrus Burns said, 
“if Jane ain’t setting her white-bread 
sponge! Want we should shut our eyes, 
Jane?” 

“Why else did you come to this door, 
if you didn’t know that?” Jane coun- 
tered, intent on her stirring. 

“Want we should shut our eyes?” 
Mis’ Port insisted. 

“You can w atch every move I make, 
if you want,” Jane serenely offered. 

“Well,” said Mis’ Burns, “we don’t, 
I’m sure. We got something better to 
look at.” 

She produced the proofs of the receipt- 
book, and the two turned the leaves 
while Jane kept on at her work. She 
knew that her dedication would be there 
in type, in the women’s hands. 

“Leona Grace,” said Mis’ Tyrus 
Burns, “‘and her cottage-cheese receipt. 
She don’t set it on the stove at all. hi 
bet it ain’t fit to put on bread.” 

“Nor Mis’ Kent Carter’s cream po- 
tatoes, either,” Mis’ Port contributed. 
“Sprinkles dry flour on ’em, in the skil- 
let! The idear! Anything to make 
work easy for Mis’ Carter. She’s 
ashamed to fuss decent.” 

“T don’t care what anybody says,” 
observed Mis’ Burns. “My mustard 
pickles is something elegant. They took 
me three whole forenoons, letting the 
sauce set and adding in gradual. No 
shirkin’ there.” 

“Me, either, on my tartare sauce,” 
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Mis’ Port supplied. “Three-quarters of 
a cupful of oil, one drop at a time, stir- 
ring constant. You can’t do it right, 
with the chopped stuff and all, in a min- 
ute under two hours. Onless you slight 
somewheres.” 

“Same with Mis’ Bold’s German 
kisses,” Mis’ Burns explained. “She 
beats "em, and beats ’em, and beats ’em. 
One hour by the clock, that woman beats 
"em. I’m crazy to try that receipt.” 

Jane, beating steadily at her sponge, 
stood this as long as she could. ‘What 
do you think of the dedication, ladies? 
she asked, finally. 

The two women turned to her with 
humbly admiring faces. 

“Tt’s beautiful, Jane—just beautiful,” 
Mis’ Burns told her. “‘ There couldn't 
no one have expressed it nicer.” 

“1 said that when I read it over,”’ Mis’ 
Port added. “I said, ‘She’s done it, 
this time. Where anybody else would 
have used one word, Jane Mellish has 
used two. 4 We're all re al proud, Jane. oi 

“Hold onto your bread receipt if you 
wantto,” Mis’ Burns told Jane. ‘‘ You’ve 
earned the right to be stingy till the 
day of your death, J say.” 

“*What do you do?” Mis’ Port asked 
her, curiously. “Set around, and lay 
awake nights, and get points, and then 
write ’em up?” 

“Something like that,” 
modestly. 

“Whether it’s white bread or whether 
it’s poetry,” said Mis’ Tyrus Burns, 
with a laugh, “ Jane keeps it to herself.” 

She opened the book and displayed a 
page blank. 

“Thirty-one pages of food and dedi- 
cation and title,” she observed, “be- 
sides the cover. And thirty-two pages 
in the book altogether. They’s just on 
blank page for your receipt, Jane. Bet- 
ter use it up. 

Jane beat at her sponge. 

“I should think,” Mis’ Port put in, 
“you'd be ashamed to withhold so from 
the Lord, Jane.” 

Jane beat at her sponge. ‘The Lord 
wouldn’t earn a cent more by my re- 
ceipt being in,” she answe red. 

‘Earnin’ money ain’t all the Lord 
thinks about,” Mis’ Burns returned, 
tartly. “They is such a thing as sacri- 
ficin’ for a sweet savor.” 


Jane returned, 
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“You tend to your own sweet savors, 
Sarah Burns,” Jane flashed, “and I'll 
tend to mine.” 

‘““Nat Commons has promised ’em for 
the Monday meeting,” Mis’ Port put in. 
“Mebbe Jane can see light by then. 
Some do, give ’em time.” 

Jane beat at her sponge. 

Molly, on the side porch, felt dull 
wonder that any one could be so inter- 
ested in the matters of which these 
women talked. As for her, she wanted 
her thought free to go to Nat and to 
plan the details of her simple wedding 
finery! Beside her own sharp sense of 
this muslin and that silk to buy, her 
mother’s passionate guarding of the se- 
cret of the bread of four generations 
seemed to Molly as insubstantial and 
unallied to the realities as was the hair 
wreath in the parlor. 

She strolled down to the gate, set be- 
tween flowering currants. The women 
emerged, and Mis’ Port went through 
the garden to her own house. Mis’ Ty- 
rus Burns lingered. 

“I got a letter from Ellen to-day,” 
she said to Molly, “and her picture.” 

““How does she look?” Molly asked, 
and tried not to show her slow-mount- 
ing discomfort at this mention of Ellen 
Burns. 

“Walk along with me and I’ll show it 
to you,” Ellen’s mother said. 

They went on together, Mis’ Burns 
talking of Ellen. Her illness had left 
her; she had been visiting in the moun- 
tains; she had taken a ten-days’ motor 
trip. As this woman talked, Molly 
looked at her with attention. - She was 
a large, pale creature, with fat cheeks 
and shapeless ears dragged down by old 
ear-rings. She wore a rough coat, too 
tight across the chest, and there her 
large-veined hand was outspread. She 
had on a heavy wedding-ring, which cut 
her thick finger. Her hat, trimmed in 
front with a weight of short, straight 
tips, bore down upon her forehead like a 
constant experience. Her footsteps 
were heavy and flat on the board side- 
walk. She was an ugly woman. 

“Ellen’s been a great comfort to me,” 
she said many times. “As a little girl 
she was always a great help to me.” 

“It’s fine to know she’s well again,” 
Molly ventured. 
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“Sometimes I think it’s enough to 
know she’s in the world and well, even 
if I never see her again,” said Mis’ Tyrus 
Burns. 

She lived alone, and when she had 
taken the key from the saucer of a plant 
they went into the quiet rooms, which 
yielded nothing to one entering. The 
old furniture was crystallized in some 
motionless medium. The rooms paid no 
attention to any one. 

Ellen’s picture was in the parlor. 
There the hush was more prominent 
than the furnishings. All had been as it 
was for a very long time. Old reasons 
for arrangement had disappeared, but 
the arrangements stayed. The clock 
was wrong. The crayon portraits were 
almost certainly of those no longer liv- 
ing. There was an odor, not of padded 
carpeting, not of damp wall-paper paste, 
not of chimney-soot, but an odor un- 
allied to rooms where folks go and 
come. 

“Have a seat,” said Mis’ Tyrus 
Burns. “I think you'll find this the 
most comfortable chair. It’s the one 
my husband was always partial to.” 

‘She brought Ellen’s photograph. The 
picture showed a pretty, open face, with 
the touch of settled sadness which ill- 
health gives. 

“‘She’s an awful good girl,” 
Tyrus Burns, “and she was always a 
good baby. She was never much of any 
trouble to me. When she was a little 
thing I use’ to take her with me to 
Ladies’ Aid meetings. She knew how co 
set still. She never teased for anything. 
She was always a child you could easy 
give to understand things. She never 
took advantage. ... When she got 
through the high school I wanted she 
should stay home here with us. But no, 
her pa wanted her to have something. 
I guess he never did know what. And 
after that she taught till she got sick. 
I feel she’s been give back to me from 
the dead. For a long time I just about 
knew what happiness was every time I 
said over, ‘She ain’t dead.” Yes, it’s a 
good photograph. Her waist draws a 
little mite at the shoulder-seam, though, 
don’t you think so?” 

Molly listened. All her life she had 
known Mis’ Tyrus Burns. She might 
have known that Mis’ Tyrus Burns felt 


said Mis’ 
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all this for Ellen, but to hear it said was 
like uncovering a new relationship. 

Mis’ Burns set the picture in its place 
before the ebony horse which forever 
stood with one uplifted foot. 

“Molly,” she said, without preface, 
“T want you to know I ’ain’t a mite of 
feeling about you not giving up the 
school to Ellen—after two years so.” 

>?” Ml said I wasn’t going to give it 

’ Molly asked. 

oe Why,.” said Mis’ Burns, “I took it 
for granted. Nobody in their senses 
would. You want your school—and it’s 
yours to keep a-hold of. Ellen ’ain’t no 
claim.” 

“But she won’t come back here with- 
out a position?” Molly asked. 

“No,” her mother said; “she'll go 
somewheres else.”’ 

“But you want her to come back!” 
Molly cried. 

“That ain’t it,” said Mis’ Burns. 

She took down the photograph again, 
and wiped a dust-speck from the face. 
Then she moved about the parlor, touch- 
ing this or that to rights—picking up a 
red berry fallen from the asparagus in 
the fireplace, finding a raveling on the 
rug. Her hands had done much hard 
work, and they were shiny, and dark be- 
tween the cords. Her hair was some- 
what fallen, and the throat of her dress 
was badly fastened. In the midst of her 
plain and paltry belongings this woman 
moved, as instinct with wistfulness, with 
hope, with resignation, as if she had 
been any beautiful being. 

And abruptly, as she looked, Molly 
Mellish seemed to pass over into the 
woman, and to become identical with 
her. And then it was something more. 
For, with no harbinger of the miracle 
within, the girl suddenly knew all the 
wonder of wanting a blessing for the 
woman more than for herself—just as 
if Mis’ Tyrus Burns had been some one 
whom she very much loved. Molly had 
wanted things in this way for her moth- 
er. As a matter of course, she would 
rather that a heritage should come to 
her mother than to herself. And now 
this process of preference was simply ex- 
tended, and, quite surprisingly, it em- 
braced Mis’ Tyrus Burns. 

Molly rose. “I haven’t told anybody 
vet what I'll do,” she said. 


She never forgot the leap of hope 
which flamed for a moment in the moth- 
er’s eyes. 

“Why, I never dreamed but what 
you'd keep the place!’ Mis’ Tyrus 
Burns said. ‘Anybody would.” 

Molly walked home in no agitation, 
no debate. Her mother was not in the 
kitchen. Grandma Mellish sat there, 
shaving sweet-flag. 

“Your ma’s up-stairs,” she said. ‘She 
wants you should go on up.” 


When her bread-pan was covered be- 
side the stove, Jane, sitting in the kitch- 
en to pore over the receipt-book, turned 
straight to the dedication. There it was, 


.in a border of pine-cones and quill pens 


and unicorns. 


Some one has said that we are what we 
eat. It is well known that food makes 
people what we are. The idea that getting 
up a me al is a moral responsibility is in 
every one’s head, more or less. As the poet 
Pope has said: “Who can live without 
cooks?”’ 

God commanded the first pair to eat of 
the fruit of the fields. They probably did 
so for some time. Did they cook it? We 
can only surmise. The likelihood is that 
they did not. Who can tell but what if Eve 
had been able to cook right she wouldn't 
have been reduced to raw apples, and so her 
and Adam not been drivert from the garden 
with a flaming sword? 

Mother! What sacred feelings pack that 
name! Who can remember their mother 
without remembering some of what she could 
cook? It is a part of the divine something 
which hems mothers round. 

In making up this little book, therefore, 
we have a purpose much wider than mere 
palatableness. Our roots go deeper. We 
make this Receipt Book an offering to the 
Ideal, a sweet savor and flavor unto the 


Lord. Jane MELLIsu. 


Jane touched the book lovingly. The 
time had been when she had dreamed of 
seeing her name between the covers of a 
book. Up-stairs, in an old trunk, lay 
the pile of thin paper, just as it had 
come back to her from a publisher, years 
ago. But now here was her name, al- 
most on the title-page of the book, and 
quite as it would have loo’.ed at the end 
of that book’s dedication. 

“See, grandma!” she cried, as the old 
woman came into the kitchen. 
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“T can’t see,” said Grandma Mellish; 
“but if you’ve stuck it full of love and 
God they’ll think they like Did 
you?” 

“Tl read it to you,” Jane said, and 
did so, though she knew that the old 
woman could not hear. Jane loved to 
read it through. 

““*__an offering to the Ideal, a sweet 
savor and flavor unto the Lord,’”’ she 
ended. 

“Set around here where them dum 
faces can’t see me,” Grandma Mellish 
said only. ‘You didn’t give ’em your 
white-bread receipt, did you?” she de- 
manded, shrilly. 

“I should say not,” 
thor of the dedication. 

“Them aid societies is a brassy lot,” 
the old woman volunteered. “ Allus got 
their claws out for somebody’s snuft- 
box.” 

“Do you like the dedication, grand- 
ma?” Jane asked. 

“It’s good enough, what there is of 
it,” said Grandma Mellish, “and there’s 
enough of it, such as it is.” 

‘It’s ’most like I’d wrote a book,” said 
Jane, fingering the pages. “If I’d had 
a poem in here, now—’ 

Suddenly she sat straight and stared 
down at the leaves. She had come on 
the blank pagé the thirty-second page, 
at the book’s end. Why not? Why 
should she not have a poem of her own 
there? 

Her sewing-machine stood in the 
kitchen. In its top drawer was an old 
account-book, long and narrow, which 
just fitted in above the spools and the 
button-box. It was scribbled in pencil 
—pages of verses. They had been writ- 
ten while fires were kindling, while flat- 
irons were heating, while the potato- 
water was boiling, while Jane was wait- 
ing for her bread to “come out of the 
oven.” Only within the last few years 
had Jane begun to face the fact that she 
should never publish a book of poems. 

Her thought went now to some verses 
which of late she had set down at the 
news of the death of a little child in the 
neighborhood. These were, she felt, the 
best that she had ever written. They 
had come in real stress of feeling, at 
dawn, when she and Molly had returned 
from that house of mourning. She found 


answered the au- 
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the verses, read them over by the light 
of the bracket-lamp: 
Oh, he was born the other day, 
And now he is no more. 
He never lived a word to say 
And still he is no more. 
You might think, “Why was he let live 
If he no larger grew?” 
O little life, e’en you can give 
More than we ever knew. 


God has us roses and us buds, 
And when we come to die 
The heavenly manna and bright foods 


Will be for you and I. 


“T might call it ‘Manna,’” she 
thought. “Then that would make i 
real appropriate for a receipt-book.” 

She hesitated, turning the leaves of 
the account-book. This poem she had 
meant to send to a magazine. It had 
been years since she had tried to have 
anything published, save in the EF pit- 
ome. And this was the best that she 
could do. But why not give this poem 
to the church book—*“‘an offering to the 
Ideal, a sweet savor and flavor unto the 
Lord”? 

She stooped to twitch over her pan of 
bread the old red-cotton table-cover 
with which it was protected. And from 
the base of her cooking-range leaped out 
the grinning faces stamped in the cast 
iron—the leering, mocking faces which 
so haunted Grandma Mellish, which 
looked now at Jane with a world of de- 
risive understanding in their pointed 
eyes. 

“You’re using that poem for a sop,” 
went through Jane’s mind, as sharp as 
words. 

“No such thing!” she said, aloud, and 
stood erect, in some strange defiance. 

“Hey?” said Grandma Mellish. 

“Tm going up-stairs,” Jane said, 
abruptly. ‘“‘Where’s Molly? When she 
comes, you tell her to come on up.” 

When Molly went up, she found her 
mother sitting in her room, without a 
lamp. It was a mean little room, whose 
china wash-bowl and pitcher were the 
only high lights. 

; a had meant to turn to Molly and 
to put upon her the burden of the final 
decision which now, at last, she was fac- 
ing. But, instead, Molly ran to her and 


sat upon her knee, like a little girl. 
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“Mother,” she said, “I’m going to 
give up my school to Ellen Burns.’ 
“What on earth for?” Jane cried, 


sharply. 
“So her mother can have her here,’ 
said Molly. ‘“‘Her mother’s alone 


she’s alone. 
way.” 

“What about me being alone?” Jane 
demanded. 

“But I'll be living right here after Nat 
and I are married,”’ Molly told her, “so 
what if I do go away for a little while 
first? And maybe, if Ellen don’t come 
home now, she'll get something some- 
where else and not come at all. And her 
mother’s alone.” 

“But—” Jane said, and stoppe d. 

“Oh, mother!” Molly cried. “If you 
knew how light and good I feel about it! 
I’m going down to the Epitome office and 
tell Nat to get it in the paper that way, 
to-morrow morning.” 

“You going to the Epitome office? 
Now?” Jane asked. 

Molly rose, and Jane sprang up and 
stood beside her. 

“Mother,” said Molly, “I don’t know 
whether you'll know what I mean. But 
I’d rather Ellen would have the school 
than to have it myself. Isn’t that 
funny?” 

Wait,’ 
down.” 

She brushed at her hair before her 
dark mirror, and on an invisible cushion 
found a brooch. They groped down the 
stairway and into the kitchen. By the 
stove Grandma Mellish sat sleeping, 
sweet-flag scattered on her apron. 

“T won’t be long, mother,” 
said. 

“I’m coming, too,” said Jane. 

At the Epitome office Nat Commons 
looked in Molly’s eyes as he listened. 
“Just put in the paper that Ellen 
Burns is well again and is coming to 
take her school,” Molly said. 

It may have been that her positiveness 
bore its own mark of finality; it may 
have been that his love of her bred un- 
derstanding. He said little. He glanced 
swiftly round the city room, and, seeing 
only bent, absorbed heads and green 
eye-shades, he kissed Molly, in the com- 
parative shadow of the telephone-booth. 

“Nat!” said Jane Mellish. 


I never thought of it that 


said Jane; “I’m coming 


Molly 
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Her tone was so sharp that the city 
editor himself looked up. 

“| want to put something more in the 
cook-book,”’ said Jane. “Is they time?” 

There was time. Nat took her into 
the composing-room. By his littered 
desk Jane stood erect, once more the 
priestess. 

‘It’s to go on that blank page. Put 
it down word for word, just exactly like 
I say it,” said Jane. “It’s a receipt for 
bread.” 


Every one in Katy Town remembers 
the hours which followed. It was on 
this night that Mis’ Arthur Port’s 
youngest son was hurt in the quarry 
and brought home to her house to die. 

On her return from the office Jane 
Mellish was confronted with the news. 
Mis’ Port being their nearest neighbor, 
the duties of the night automatically 
devolved upon Jane and Molly. Molly 
ran across the garden to Mis’ Port’s 
house, and Jane, about to follow, sud- 
denly stood in stupefaction and looked 
down at her bread. She thought for a 
moment, and went close to Grandma 
Mellish. 

“Grandma,” she said, “you don’t 
sleep good. Would you just as soon lay 
here on the settle to-night * 

“Hey?” said Grandma Mellish. 

“T want you should mix the bread, the 
Communion bread,” Jane said. Her 
face had turned white, and she bent over 
the old woman, and had her by the arm. 
“*Now listen: You’ll keep wakin’ up like 
you always do. And it has to be mixed 
every two hours. Mix it at ten, and 
again at twelve, and again at twoy 
and again at four. Can you do that? 
I’ll be home to get it into loaves at six. 
Can you do that?” 

“Tarnation nonsense,” 
Mellish. 

Jane stooped nearer. In the light of 
the high bracket-lamp she was again 
the priestess, beside some withered sibyl, 
before an altar-fire. 

“Hush!” said Jane. “Grandma! 
That’s the secret. That’s what makes it 
better than anybody’s else’s bread. Can 
you do that?” 

“Humph!” 
“Yes, I can. 

y? 
me! 


said Grandma 


said Grandma Mellish. 
I can do that. More fool 
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Jane said it over to her patiently. 
Then, hearing on the board walk the 
tramp of the bearers, she ran through 
the garden to Mis’ Port’s house. A 
sense of fear and solemnity was on her. 
Twice in an hour she had said aloud the 
secret of the four generations; and Mis’ 
Arthur Port’s son was being brought 
home on a stretcher. 


Communion day in the Katy Town 
First Church was a day of deep religious 
and social import. On that day there 
seemed some return of all the rich reti- 
cence of the more formal church inte- 
riors, now long lost in democratizations. 
For the white-cloth-covered table, the 
tall necks of the decanters, the silver 
goblets, and the heaped flowers in them- 
selves gave to the time a sense of the 
ceremonial. Moreover, the service was 
held an hour earlier, when the slanting 
sun fell on the ingrain carpet in un- 
wonted ways. 

In the congregation, gathering in si- 
lence, came Jane Mellish and Molly. 
They were both pale from a long vigil. 
The boy had died toward dawn, and, 
having done all that was required of 
them, they had breakfasted and dressed, 
and had come down early with the Com- 
munion bread. 

Broken in sqware bits, the two loaves 
were piled on silver plates. White, firm, 
light, its delicate crust delicately browned, 
Jane saw her bread borne down the aisle 
with the formal sweep of an elder’s arm. 
She tasted anxiously, and bowed her 
head on the folded handkerchief in her 
gloved hand; and her consecration was 
all compact of thankfulness. Never had 
her bread been more delectable. 

Mis’ Tyrus Burns, whose pew was be- 
hind Jane’s, leaned forward as the 
hymnals rustled. 

“T declare, Jane Mellish,” she whis- 
pered, “that bread is sacrilegious, it’s so 
near without a fault. It’s a wicked 
crime it ain’t in the book.” 

The receipt-book was announced in 
the church “notices” —‘“‘a volume of the 
choicest receipts of all the ladies of the 
congregation,’ the minister said, and 
Mis’ Tyrus Burns poked Jane slyly. 


“Ain’t you shamed to death and 
ashes?’ Mis’ Burns whispered. 

Jane smiled, and found the hymn 
number, and sang. At the close of the 
service they all came forward, as they 
always did, to welcome the new members 
with the hand of fellowship and to 
praise Jane for her bread. She listened, 
only half hearing. And when this was 
done, she walked home with a strange, 
sweet singing in all her being. She had 
done it—she had done it! Something 
right had come into the world through 
her. There was no dim prescience of the 
time when the birth of a right should be 
in itself a thanksgiving. Jane’s joy was 
innocently bound up with her own per- 
sonal triumph. 

“Tt was a grand Communion,” she 
said, fervently, to Molly. 

“Oh, mother,”’ Molly said, “‘ Mis’ Ty- 
rus Burns kissed me!” 

In the kitchen, Grandma Mellish sat, 
trim in her white apron for the Sabbath. 

“Many out?” she demanded. 

“Yes. A big congregation,” Jane an- 
swered. 

“How'd Communion go?” asked 
Grandma Mellish. 

“Same as usual, I guess,” Jane told 
her. 

“Many confess?” the old lady wished 
to know. 

“One,” Jane told her, complacently, 
‘and two letters.” 

Grandma Mellish hesitated. “‘ How 
was the bread?” she inquired, at last. 

“Some said it was the best I ever 
made,” Jane answered, proudly. “You 
deserve the praise of that, grandma.” 

“Do—do I?” the old woman said. 
“The best bread you ever made, eh? 
The brass o’ that—the brass! Listen 
here.” 

She came over to Jane, and she was 
laughing soundlessly in a way that 
moved her shoulders and head. 

“Listen here!” said Grandma Mel- 
lish. “I mixed that bread at ten o’clock 
last night, and then it was never touched 
again till you come home at daylight. 
I told you it was all tarnation non- 
sense. | only mixed it up once the whole 
night long.” 
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BY AMY 
ix, S2HE quivering heat of 
. ees *) ? Provence, whose daz- 


ti (rs } zling, sunlit roads are 
wre iT f ¢, white with dust even in 
OY Can: had pursued us to 

Vs z ry Carcassonne. We ar- 
——— x Aix: es S rived at Pau wilted and 
ready “4 relish even the rain and mists 
we found there. Our French friends 
shrugged their shoulders when they 
heard our destination. ‘‘The Pyrenees 
in May! How droll! Surely Madame 
will die of ennui. There will be no dis- 
traction, not even the Sports d’hiver.”” 
From the moment we left the town 
behind us our spirits rose, for dreams do 
come true, and for years this had been 
our dream—to return to Gavarmnie. 
From the car windows we watched the 
peasants working. Here they were plow- 
ing with oxen, the white oxen of the 
South, docile, quiet-eyed, seeming not to 
notice the rumbling of the train. Here 
they were planting the maize. From 
time to time one would stop to gaze up 
stolidly as we passed. We wondered if 
they never lifted their eyes to the peaks, 
these lowland born, living in the shadow 
of the great range looming above them, 
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now hidden, now revealed. Were they 
content with the life of plains? 

At Lourdes a decrepit curé and a few 
premature pilgrims left the train with 
us, and we alone boarded the toy elec- 
tric for Luz-St. Sauveur. It seemed to be 
running for our benefit and that of an 
elderly shepherd with blue beret pulled 
over one ear. Shall we ever forget the 
exhilaration we felt as the grade became 
steeper and steeper and we left the oaks 
behind us, then the beeches, and the 
broad Gave de Pau became before our 
very eyes a rushing mountain torrent. 
At Luz the fields were still bounded by 
poplars. We had not left the buckwheat 
nor the bees. ‘This was the end of the 
line, and, knowing that the diligence was 
not yet running, we were relieved to find 
an antique landau waiting. From Luz 
the highway wound up-grade for four- 
teen miles. We skirted the gave, crossing 
and recrossing it. At every curve were 
boulders, pointed firs, cascades leaping 
down the mountains. Winds from the 
snow-helds whipped our faces, made us 
draw our cloaks and rugs about us. 

The sun had set as we neared Gavar- 
nie, and we hoped, yet dared not hope, 
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that as we had left the Cirque, so should 
we find it. We had traveled far in all 
those years, had tasted of the mysteries 
of the East, yet above all other earthly 
beauty had ever loomed our memory of 
the Cirque. And so, lavish of gifts to 
its lovers, though chary of revelation to 
the unheeding, the adored one, the elu- 
sive, burst upon us in unutterable 
beauty. 

We were already drawing up before 
our inn, and our hosts were wreathed in 
welcome. We were taken to their 
hearts. That M’siewu—Madame had re- 
turned was to them the expected, the 
inevitable. Our host himself took us to 
our room, telling us the news of this one 
and of that, lingering while we warmed 
our hands at crackling fagots, introduc- 
ing C atherine, who appeared with eau 
chaude-—“*Yes, Théréese is married.” 
From now onwe were living in our dream. 

Our side-windows looked out upon the 
stony path leading upward to the pas- 
tures. On the front was the Cirque, in 
all majesty, apparently but a few min- 
utes away, though it took all of an hour 
to walk there. It had been after much 
deliberation that we had, on our first 
visit, decided this matter of outlook, for 
to the back were the meadows, lush with 
grasses and Alpine flowers, while at the 
side the road tempted us with quaint 
vehicles and village life. We had this, 
too, from our window framing the 
Cirque, for the highway, crossing the 
gave, leads on past our wayside inn to 
the Presbytére and church. Here road- 
way ends and stony zigzag leads up- 
ward to the pass to Spain. 


Gavarnie village, never greater than 
now with its three hundred souls, was 
once but a hospice of the Templars. A 


hundred years ago, in the rebuilding of 


the ruined church, a chest was found 
containing old coins of Philippe le Bel, 
gold trinkets, time-worn and thin, now, 
alas! in Tarbes. With the deeper dig- 
ging for foundations were unearthed 
twelve skulls, which confront one on en- 
tering the gray church, a staring row 
against the wall. All the villagers tell of 
the Cranes des Templiers, and_ tales 
abound of escapes to Spain and flights 
to sanctuary. Inthe ancient side-chapel 


is treasured a rude Spanish statue of 


the Virgin. There is no record of its 
coming, but only a tradition that cen- 
turies ago it was brought over the pass 
from Aragon. The face is very subtle, 
with a high-born Spanish dignity, and 
the stiff wooden folds of drapery are the 
rich, mellowed reds and blues of the Far 
East, where, too, the people in their 
longings prostrate themselves before the 
Queen of Heaven. Rarely have I en- 
tered the church without finding a wor- 
shiper kneeling on the damp stone floor 
before this figure, where candles burn, 
where through the thick walls daylight 
comes but dimly. The custom still pre- 
vails of bringing on a Sunday a brass 
candlestick to be placed before the Vir- 
gin, brightly polished and tied with a 
bow of black in memory of a lost one. 


In our hétellerie stayed, in the early 
days, the Englishman Charles Packe, 
from Leicestershire, the pathfinder, 
whose books have opened up new helds 
for mountaineers. With him was Count 
Henry Russell, claimed by both France 
and England, whose name is more dear 
than any other to lovers of the Pyrenees. 
He expressed the charm of these moun- 
tains when he said of them, “The Alps 
are masculine, the Pyrenees ferninine’ 
the charm which kept him faithful to 
the end. His annual arrival at Gavar- 
nie, in landau drawn by four white 
horses, marked the opening of the sea- 
son. He it was, with Mr. Packe, who 
trained the older generation of guides. 
It was he who leased, for ninety-nine 
years, the loveliest of the peaks, the 
Vignemale, from the Valley of Baréges. 
With the aid of miners, on its glaciers he 
built refuges which he was proud to call 
his villas, and which, since his death in 
1909, have been given over to the Club 
Alpin. ‘There is no end to the stories 
told of him over the camp-fre, or, of a 
stormy evening, au coin du foyer. How 
often have I heard our old guide Passet 
talk of the masses which Count Russell 
had had sung upon the summit of the 
Vignemale. The priest with glowing 
robes, the swinging censer, the adoring 
shepherds, were pictured for us many 
times. Passet in his youth had been a 
porter for the smugglers who in those 
days carried bales of silk by night over 
the pass to Spain. He can tell of stealthy 
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night attacks and bullets w hizzing in the 


dark beside which the adventures of 


Ramuntcho pale. 


There came a time of stormy weather. 
We had been long shut in by beating 
rain, and no one save he who has been 
housed in a moun- 
tain inncantell with 
what delight we 
greeted the morn- 
ing that at last 
dawned clear and 
radiant. With th 
rolling away of th¢ 
clouds from the 
peaks we saw that 
what had been rain 
with us had been 
snow upon the 
heights. Drifts lay 
upon the glaciers of 
the Cirque, and 
fresh corniches 
gleamed against the 
blue of the sky. 
Our one thought 
was to start out for 
the white plateau 
we could see from 
our window, its 
pointed fir-trees 
laden with soft, 
clinging snow. We 
pulled on hobnailed 
boots, clasped our 
packs, and set out, 
swinging our stout 
hazel batons. 

Karly as it was, 
we were not alone, 
for all the village 
was astir. From the 
outlying barns were 
coming the  shep- 
herds with their 
flocks, returning 
through the village 
street to the upland 
pastures from which they had been so 
hastily driven by the unexpected storm. 
Phe crisp morning air was ringing with the 
tinkling of sheep-bells and the deepertones 
of cow-bells. As we mounted the rough 
zigzag we looked back to see ourselves 
followed by milk-white Pyrenean cows. 
They were divided into herds, each with 
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its leader wearing a painted wooden col- 
lar. The cowherds followed, carrying 
bulging, blue cotton umbrellas, with 
which they prodded the calves, some but 
a few days old. The cows came single- 
file, and after them the flocks of sheep. 
How glad they seemed at getting back 
to the maiden pas- 
tures where the rich 
grasses had but just 
been tasted when 
they were so rudely 
routed by the hail. 
With what a dif- 
ferent air—no frisk- 
ing then—had they 
wended their way 
through the village 
street, bleating, and 
driven against the 
gale. ‘The shep- 
herds, who before 
had been lost be- 
neath their hooded 
capes and blue um- 
brellas, now walked, 
too, with the joy of 
the spring. 

Soon we had come 
to where the rows 
of little firs stood 
inky-black against 
the dazzling Cirque. 
We could see the 
Bréche de Roland 
clear against the 
blue—the cleft 
struck by the sword 
in the hand of 
mighty Roland 
when the Cirque de 
Gavarnie barred his 
return to France, so 
runs the tale. Our 
way led over the 
fresh snow, already 
melting, so irresisti- 
ble is the sun of the 
Midi. We felt our 
faces flushing in the glare. At noon we 
paused for luncheon, perched high on a 
boulder away from the melting world. 
At our feet the mountain dropped dizzily 
into depth of valley, across which rose 
the barrier of the Cirque. 

Suddenly there came to us a rumbling 
as of thunder, and from the glittering 
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corniche an avalan he cle Sct nded. Kor 
all of an hour, one after anothe fell, 
starting but a puff of snow, fleecy as the 
clouds, then roaring like a mighty cata- 
ract ito the abyss. 


We were awakened on the 14th of 
June by eager voices under our windows, 
and on looking out we saw that the 
peasants were bringing greens from the 
valley, branches of ash and poplar, for 
this was the Féte-Dieu, and there was, 
of course, to be a procession. The fresh, 
woody smell of twigs and boughs and 
the grassy fragrance of meadows come 
back to me with my memories of that 









IN THE ANCIENT CHAPEL IS TREASURED 
A RUDE SPANISH STATUE OF THE VIRGIN 


morning. lhe children had been out 


Sifce sunrise, and had gathe red tall vio- 


lets and buttercups and giant blue col 
umbines, which they carried in tight 
nosegays. Lhe houses and walls wer 
being trimmed with branches, and the 
way strewn with held flowers. ‘lwo al- 
tars were being erected, one near the 
church, another outside our windows at 
the foot of the crucifix. We watched 
this one being draped, first with lace 
curtains, borrowed from our host, then 


with a canopy of branches and masses of 


al pen-rosen, a cross of which stood 
upon the altar between brass candle- 
sticks. 

When the hour for mass arrived every 
one assembled in the church. We, feel- 
ing strangely aloof as the only outsiders, 
slipped into the chairs offered us by the 
plump little dame in white frilled cap. 
the church was crowded to the doors. 
On the first row of chairs were the chil- 
dren, the little girls with gay red capu- 
lets covering their heads and shoulders, 
the little boys conscious of their tight 
Sunday homespun and best berets. The 
nave was filed with women, a few wear- 
ing the scarlet capulet, but most of them 
the all-enveloping medieval black capu- 
chon, covering the head and falling to the 
feet. Some of the youths sat in the 
choir, but the rest of the males, with a 
clatter of sabots, mounted the winding, 
worn steps to the gallery. Through 
clouds of incense came high-pitched, 
melancholy chants. 

After the elevation of the Host, the 
procession formed. It was led by the 
children with fluttering banners; next 
came the priest, splendid in orange and 
gold, accompanied by four red-robed 
acolytes; then the choir and congrega- 
tion. While the deep bell tolled, the pro- 
cession filed out from the cool church 
into the sunlight, where glow- 
ing red and orange flashed 
against the snowy Cirque, 
then passed into the shadows 
Sas of walls and houses. At each 

wayside altar the Host was 

raised, a prayer was sung, 

— while the peasants knelt, 

and the bell paused to renew 

its ringing as the procession 

wound back into the church 
for the benediction. 
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When the sun is hot and the clouds 
are low the peasants know that raim 1s 
not far away. On such a day in June 
every villager goes haymaking. The 
steep little patchwork helds are dotted 
with busy figures plying long-handled 
rakes. Whole families turn out, rosy- 
cheeked children, buxom 
mothers with much-gathered 
skirts and kerchiefs tied un- 
der chins, as well as men and 
bovs and woolly sheep-dogs. 
All is breathless haste thes 
late afternoons, while the 
clouds blow low on the Cirque 
and the the 
sunlight over the felds. How 
re stle ss are the magp 1€ S, 
flashing across the green. 
How the scarlet sashes of the 
men flame in the sunshine as 
they load their donkeys with 
the hay. Often, where the 
held 1s steep, the owner or his 
the beast of burden, 
and perhaps a promising son- 
in-law. On thei 
they carry portefoins 


shadows chase 


son 18 


shoulde rs 
home- 


made wooden implements 
like yiant wish-bones SO 


heaped with hay that from a 


little distance they look like 
havycocks walking. The 
barns, whe re the hay is stored, 
like the low stone walls in- 
closing the helds, seem to 
spring from the very soil. 


Ne ar by are the cottages. 

I remember the interior of one cottage 
where we visited the brother of th 
mavor. Our host greeted us in the door- 
way, and bade us welcome in a manne! 
which made us rejoice for France. The 
family sabots stood in a neat row in the 
hall. We had been invited to the eve- 
ning meal, which for our benefit had 
been augmented from the usual sou pe- 
au-lait to a feast of home-made sausage, 
milk and cheese, coffee, rye bread, and 
red wine. We ate with wooden spoons 
and vicious-looking knives. | remember 
now our awkwardness in handling them. 
The meal was spread by the kitchen 
fireplace, hung with copper pots and 
pans. \cross from the kitchen we were 
shown the only other room, the family 
bedroom. In three corners were square, 
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bedsteads, covered with 
cheted spreads and drape d with cano- 
pies of red-and-white-check gingham. In 
the other corne!l an old, carved 
clothes - press, from which our hostess 
took het She showed us over 
twenty, holding up with pride those of 


wooden cTo- 


Was 


dre sses. 


PYRENESI 


MOUNTAINLLR AND GULIDI 


had been her 
grandmother’s, all 
spun at home and made up with tight- 
sleeved basques and full, round skirts. 
Then, Too, there cat rouges 
for herself and the little girls—flaming 
re d, edged with black velvet, a 1O\ to see 
and to handle. ‘The clothes of our host 
were made from the wool of his own 
black sheep, the hooded shepherd 
cape, to match, so heavy that I could 
hardly lift it. 


het own trousseau. Some 


mothe rs, some het 


vlet 
ULES 


were 


The shepherds rarely came down from 
the plateaus during the summer months, 
but on June 24th they celebrated their 
special féte-day, that of St. Jean-Bap- 
tiste, the patron of Gavarnie. On the 
eve they lighted beacons, which we could 
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see burning above us on the pastures. 
A bonfire of pine branches was kindled 
at the church. It was built at the foot of 
the crucifix and blessed by the priest. 
We watched it roar and crackle as the 
cones and needles caught, lighting up the 
faces of the villagers. As the blaze died 
down each house- 
holder rescued 
from the embers a 
charred stick. 
This he took home 
to throw on the 
felds, carrying 
with it a blessing 
for the com in g 
year and the pro- 
tection of his 
crops from hail. 

The next day 
the day for 
family gatherings, 
and many red 
capulets were seen 
winding up the 
highway. At 
night, at the bu- 
velle, t here was 
dancing to the 
accordion, the 
shepherds feasting 
upon kid and sing- 
ing Pyrenean 
songs. 

The Gavarni 
pastures are the 
richest in the Py- 
renees, and tow ard 
the end of June 
not a day goes by 


was 


without the ar- ~ ve 
rival of sheep and Xk 
cows from the val- \ 


ley. Some come 
all the way from 
Lourdes. A france 
for a sheep, two 
francs for a cow, is the rate paid to the 
canton for the nght of pasturage during 
July and August. We often heard bells 
far into the night, and saw flashes of 
light from swinging lanterns. ‘These 
owners, with unseemly thrift, were try- 
ing to pass four COWS for two, so we 
were told. 

In the eighth century the Spaniards, 
finding their own pastures meager, 
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formed the habit of bringing their cattle 
for the summer months over the pass to 
France. Although the watershed was 
established as the frontier in the seven- 
teenth century, there have been border 
feuds without number down to the pres- 
ent day, and the Spaniards have not re- 

linquished their 


j privilege of pas- 
a) turage in the Val- 

4 «\s lée d’Ossoue. 
\ ¥. } With the melting 

/ of the snow on the 

> | \ \ pass the Aragonais 

\ ,* arrive with herds 

Lb f of young mules, 


making an absurd 
din with their 
untried voices. 
9 Then woe betide 
; the owner of any 
Frenchcattle 
found in that 
valley, for he is 
promptly fined by 
the Spaniard. 
After the first 
harvest comes the 
flooding of the 
close-cropped 
helds, which other- 
wise would scorch 
in the mid-July 
sunshine. All the 
helds are traversed 
by runways. The 
peasants are out, 
barefooted, the 
women, with 
skirts tucked up 
over their gay 
striped petticoats, 
removing the flat 
stones which dam 
the little streams 
they have diverted 
from the torrents. 
Soon the fields are flooded with icy 
water, the steepest of them looking 
like waterfalls. After several days the 
stones are replaced, and the grass and 
flowers spring up as if by magic. 

One of our joys at this season was to 
find the first iris, which seemed so much 
more exquisite than later when the 
plateaus would be blue with them. After 
the arrival of the tourists in August, who 
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carry away sheaves of iris, we never 
cared to have them on our dining-table, 
but would go higher for some less banal 
flower, gentians or edelweiss, some dain- 
ty saxifrage or renoncule, and, one happy 
day, the giant Saxifraga longifolia. 

There were always a few men and 
women staying at our Hotel des Voya- 
geurs whom Taine would have called the 
“learned tourists,” some collecting but- 
terflies, many botanists, geologists, map- 
makers (foremost among them Monsieur 
Schrader), as well as Pyreneists. The 
latter come year after year for a few 
weeks’ climbing. Each has his favorite 
guide, who will scale with him, say, Mont 
Perdu, or, perhaps, make the dizzy de- 
scent from the Bréche de Roland into 
the Spanish valley of Arasas. When the 
weather is clear, one is awakened at 
2 a.M. by the tapping of hobnailed shoes 
and knows that another party is off for 
the haute montagne. Madame told us 
that a table of food is left for climbers, 
and that she used to ask them to carry 
their hobnailed shoes to the dining-room, 
but, she said with a shrug, “Ces mes- 
sieurs would always forget something, 
and—tap! tap!—we would be aroused 
as usual by a clattering up and down the 
stairs!” 

In contrast to these mountaineers, 
sunburned, clad in corduroy or tweed 
knickerbockers, were the August tour- 
ists, the pilgrims from Lourdes. These 
trippers would arrive in huge touring- 
cars between the hours of nine and 
eleven, drawing up before our inn with 
snorting and tooting of horns, to depart 
with like clatter at the hour of four. 
Even in rain or fog they would mount 
horses and donkeys and wend their 
weary way to the base of the Cirque, 
whence, on the clearest days, there is no 
view. They would take their lunch with 
them, or perhaps an early one at our 
hotel, where there were always eggs and 
veal for the multitude, but they knew 
not the brook trout and fraises des bois 
upon which we feasted at a later hour. 
Our host’s s name for them was “‘ces mal- 
heureux.” Belonging to the bourgeoisie 
of the Midi, marshaled by their jovial, 
red-faced priests, all wearing badges to 
show that they had spent their savings 
on their pilgrimage to Lourdes, they 
came by hundreds—women stout and 


thin, with hats askew, dust-laden; men 
of the black-bearded, Provengal type; 
and restless children. None of them ap- 
peared to have ever been on a horse be- 
fore, and what changing of saddles and 
pulling down of skirts before they made 
off toward the Cirque, leaving us tem- 
porarily in peace 

And one fine day a party of sixteen 
English Protestant missionaries arrived, 
without a word of French—typical cock- 
neys, as provincial as the Catholic pil- 
grims. lhey, too, started for what they 
called the “Cirk,” some on foot and 
some on donkey-back. But fate did not 
smile upon them. It will be long before 
I forget that thunder-storm and the re- 
turn of those sixteen drenched mission- 
aries, the water running from their hats, 
the women’s skirts clinging like wet 
bathing-suits. 


We were first made aware of the ar- 
rival of autumn by the Spaniards who 
passed daily through the village. ‘They 
were deserting their border towns, com- 
ing over into France before the pass was 
blocked by snow, to spend the winter 
months at work upon the roads and vine- 
yards. Sometimes entire families ap- 
peared, laden with bundles. ‘The men 
were swarthy, dressed in loose, salmon- 
colored corduroys and sombreros. A 
few still wore the velvet knee-breeches 
and purple sash of Aragon. 


It was September, and the days were 
turning frosty. ‘The time had come for 
our departure. Our last afternoon was 
cold, and there were flurries of snow. 
The peasants were out by the barns put- 
ting up the sheepfolds. Some were re- 
pairing the roofs, the patches of new rye 
gleaming in contrast to the moss-grown 
thatch which had borne the brunt of 
many winters. As we crossed the fields 
we feasted our eyes upon the berries of 
the mountain alder, masses of red, glow- 
ing in the late sunshine. We wandered 
up the stony zigzag leading to the pass, 
looking down upon the graveyard rank 
its sad gay wreaths of bead flowers. 
And, as we watched, the glow of the sun- 
set burst in glory upon the glaciers of the 
Cirque, but far below us the clouds were 
blowing up the valley, which, when they 
reached us, would blot out all the world. 
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his subordinates 


KF all 


Ji e. AS at the Prefecture, In- 
O10) (1 spector Joly preferred 
sy fi Ye Pichon and Michel; 
ri } Pichon for his courage 
7 sad fidelity, Michel 
ey ine . 
¢ a 5 for 
W hen M. ga endeavored to justify 


his preference for Michel he became 
meditative. 

It was very easy to explain his par- 
tiality for Pichon. Pichon not 
gifted with great intelligence, but he was 
sure. M. Joly did not despise the intel- 
ligenc e of his assistants, but he pre ferred 
his own. Pichon was the faithful hound 
at his heel. 

Personally Pichon was not agreeable. 
Neither was he disagre eable. He resem- 
bled those inanimate objects whose util- 
ity is unquestioned, but which are inca- 
pable of inspiring affection. M. Joly 
leaned uponPichon as one leans upon a 
stout chair. But Michel 

One morning, passing by Michel’s 
desk, always scrupulously neat, M. Joly 
observed a scrap of paper on which his 


was 


alert eye detected some penciled scrib- 
blings. It was evident that they were 
not official notes—a reasor for not med- 


dling with them. A reason also for 
curiosity. If Pichon had used the official 
paper of the Prefecture for private pur- 
poses, M. Joly would have been an- 
noyed. In the present instance he was 
only curious. [t was one of the peculiari- 


ties of Michel that he never annoyed 
M. Joly. 
Having nothing on his mind this 


morning, M. Joly opened the window by 
Michel’s desk to the June air, and, sit- 
ting down before his own, began to in- 
dulge a favorite habit—that of specula- 
tion. When not occupied with official 
business it was his custom to exercise 
his imagination to wonder, for exam- 
ple, what would have been the history 
of France if the knife of Ravaillac had 
missed its aim, or Drouet had failed to 





An Incident in the Prefecture of Police 


SHERBURNE 


HARDY 


recognize Louis XVI. at St. Menehould. 
Idle, but fascinating problems, produc- 
tive of innumerable solutions! On this 
June morning, the air being sultry, M. 
Joly’s imagination refused long excur- 
sions in favor of the scribbliags on 
Michel’s desk. What was that little 
Michel scribbling on the Prefecture 
pape ri 

For Michel was small of stature, aston- 
ishingly slender for a man in his prime. 
M. Joly was not in the habit of shaking 
hands with his subordinates. But this 
had not prevented him from observing 
Michel’s, terminating in long, tapering 
fingers. Compared with the short, blunt 
ones of Pichon Ah well, thought M. 
Joly » W hat does it matter where Michel 
obtained his fingers? Heredity plays 
such strange tricks! 

A little breeze from the river, coming 
in through the window and hovering 
over Michel’s desk, caught up the sheet 
of paper, and, after toying with it for a 
moment in mid-air, deposited it, face 
upward, at M. Joly’s feet. In replacing 
it he took the precaution to imprison it 
under a paper-weight in order that fu- 
ture indiscretions on the part of the 
June breeze should not tempt him to 
commit one himself. In so doing, how- 
ever, it was impossible to avoid seeing 
that Michel had been indulging a fond- 
ness for verse. The short lines in groups 
of four admitted of no other interpreta- 
tion. What a singular idea! thought M. 
Joly, to write poetry in the Prefecture of 
Police! 

Following his practice of assigning 
causes to effects, he concluded Michel 
was in love. This led him to reflect that 
he knew nothing about Michel. Neither 
did he know anything about Pichon. It 
had never occurred to him to ask if 
Pichon had a family. Why should he be 
interested in the love-affairs of Michel? 
admitting that he had any. 

M. Joly had arrived early at the Pre- 


fecture, for he dearly loved the freshness 
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of the morning. Presently reports would 
be submitted to him, and Pichon would 
drrive, at the stroke of the clock, with 
some irrelevant gossip. For Pichon was 
inclined to garrulity. It was a maxim 
of M., Joly’s that garrulity, like feathers, 
laces, and jewels, was the special pre- 
rogative of woman—a natural right in- 
herited from Eve, or, scientifically speak- 
ing, since Eve was only a fable, from 
the cave-dwellers whose prehistoric trin- 
kets were to be seen in the Musée 
Carnavalet. 

Michel, on the contrary, would salute 
his superior and seat himself at his desk 
without speaking. He could see him 
now, slim of figure, with brown hair 
inclined to curl at the neck. 

Joly had an appointment with the 
Prefect at ten o'clock. To have an ap- 
pointment with the Prefect meant that 
something unusual was on foot. In that 
case it was well to take his precautions. 
Going over to Michel’s desk, he removed 
the weight from the sheet of paper and 
wrote rapidly a few words. After sign- 
ing his name, he replaced the weight 
and went to the window. Evidently 
there could be nothing sacred about a 
bit of paper left carelessly on an open 
desk. Besides, poetry was impersonal. 
Even when inditing a sonnet to his mis- 
tress the poet thinks of the public. He, 

Joly, was not only that public—he 
was the superior officer. Was there ever 
a poet who did not crave notoriety for 
his verse! 

He walked over to Michel’s desk, re- 
moved the paper-weight, and began to 
read. 

lhe miser has his money, 
Che sailor has the sea, 
I have my Honey, 
And she has me. 


The eagle knows his evrie, 
lhe honey-bee his tree, 
I know my Dearie, 
And she knows me. 


The meadow for the starling, 
The wild gull for the sea, 
I for my Darling, 
And she for me. 


Joly heaved a deep sigh, seeing 
Madame Joly where he had first seen 
her, by the Medici Fountain in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, lifting her face 
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shyly to his as he passed by. Bringing 
back with an effort his wandering mind 
from the Luxembourg Gardens to the 
Prefecture of Police, M. Joly observed 
that the handwriting was not Michel's 
and that the paper was not that of the 
Prefecture. In these days of the eman- 
cipation of women, he thought, maidens 
compose verses to their lovers. I prefer 
the methods employed by Madame Joly. 

He had flattered himself that because 
Madame Joly was unique among women 
his experience had been unique also. 
History repeats itself, he said to him- 
self; it is absurd for any one to believe 
that he has experienced any new thing 
under the sun. 

It was while making this reflection that 
Michel entered. Saluting, he went tran- 
quilly to his desk, as M. Joly had fore- 
seen. 

“Michel,” said M. Joly, “I see that 
you worship the muse.” ‘The color 
mounted furiously to the young man’s 
face. “I ask your pardon for reading 
your verses, but—do you know the story 
of Susanna?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“1 do not cite it by way of excusing 
myself still you will admit that if that 
lady had chosen the Prefecture instead 
of her own garden in which to display 
her charms, the case would have been 
different.” 

Michel laughed gaily. Never before 
had his teeth looked so white. 

“Believe me, Monsieur |’Inspecteur, 
there is no harm done.” 

**Good,” said M. Joly; “if there 1s 
none done in the reading, there is none 
in the writing. Many “worthy oa ge 
have written verses. You will find ; 
little prose of mine after the third verse, 
Monsieur Michel,” he said, taking up 
his hat. 

“Why do I sometimes say ‘Mon- 
sieur’ Michel,” he said to himself as he 
went out the door, “when ‘Pichon’ is 
always quite enough for Pichon?” 

At half-past ten, when leaving the 
Prefect’s office, the latter said, “If you 
need assistants you will choose them 
yourself.” 

M. Joly bowed. He made it a point 
never to betray his satisfaction at the 
Prefect’s confidence. Besides, he had 
already provided for that contingency. 
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Strolling along the Quai toward the 
Pont Neuf, he sat down on the bench in 
the shadow of Henri IV. 
life was flowing noisily over the bridge. 
Below, under the arches, tie river flowed 
silently. Nature goes about her business 
without fuss, he thought; mankind has 
no manners. Removing his hat and 
leaning back in his favorite attitude, his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, he 
abandoned himself to reflection. 

Madame de Saint-Luc has had 
the imprudence to write letters!) What 
a foolish mania! As if to feel were not 
enough, without wishing to proclaim it 
on the housetops. For, after all, to 
transfer one’s feelings to paper is to 
incur the danger of publicity, to render 
permanent what is only fugitive. 


iT. 2 


The meadow for the starling.’ 


I would gladly ex- 
for the 


‘A pretty line. 
change his Majesty Henri IV. 
meadows where the starlings are singing. 

At that moment he perceived Michel 


CANNOT SMOKE, 


The tide of 


MICHEL ”’ 


leaning against the parapet. If he had 
ordered Pichon to report to him on the 
Pont Neuf, Pichon would that moment 
be sitting beside him on the _ bench. 
Pichon was punctual, respectful, but 
gregarious by nature. There was about 
Michel a certain shy aloofness. 

“Come here, Michel. I wish to speak 
to you. Sit down.”” Michel obeyed in 
silence. “‘Did you ever write compro- 
mising letters, Michel?” 

“No, Monsieur I’ Inspecteur.” 

“Poetry has its advantages. What a 
pity Madame de Saint-Luc preferred 
prose! Did you ever hear of Madame de 
Caraman?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Of Bourg-la-Reine?”’ 

‘**No, monsieur.” 

“It is a charming place. 
like to go there?” 

“You know that 
vice.” 

Joly fixed his eyes upon his com- 
panion. 


Would you 


[ am at your ser- 
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“T am going to impose upon you a dis- 
agreeable duty. You will have to go as 
a woman, Michel. Really, | think you 
would make a passably pretty woman.” 

This time the color rose to the roots 
of the brown hair. 

“Ie is a question of certain letters 
which Madame de Saint-Luc has had 
the imprudence to write to Monsieur de 
Caraman.” 

For once Michel permitted himself an 
observation. “But surely, Monsieur de 
Caraman, being a gentleman, would not 
abuse the conhdence of a woman,” he 
exclaimed naively. 

M. Joly looked again into Michel's 
candid eyes. Pichon’s chivalry would 
never have risen to the height of such an 
observation. It was difficult to rebuke 
such innocence. 

“That is as it may be. If | have 
invited you to a conference in the pres- 
ence of Henri LV., it is because | know 
that gallant monarch would not be in- 
quisitive. Let us confine ourselves to 
facts. Why Madame de Saint-Luc de- 
sires to recover her letters does not con- 
cern us. Doubtless her reasons are ex- 
cellent. The human heart resembles 
Vesuvius—it has its periods oferuption 
of writing letters. And since you under- 
take to defend Monsieur de Caraman 

“Oh!” protested Michel. 

‘it is necessary you should know 
that these letters are no longer in his 
keeping, but in Madame de Caraman’s. 
Letters, Michel, are incorrigible. They 
have no sense of propriety. Like the 
verses of poets, they offer themselves 
unblushingly to any eye willing to read 
them. Were we in Madame de Cara- 
man’s place, you and I, being men, 
would read those letters to Monsieur de 
Caraman with appropriate comments. 
But women proceed differently. It 
would be very annoying to Madame de 
Saint-Luc if Madame de Caraman took 
it into her head to permit Monsieur de 
Saint-Lue to read what was destined 
only for Monsieur de Caraman. It is a 
strange fact that two passions so op- 
posed as love and hate should have a 
common denominator—that Madame de 
Caraman should discover, in her anger 
against Madame de Saint-Luc, the meas- 
ure of her love for her husband. I do 
not need to cite from history the many 


examples of women who defend a worth- 
less lover with the same fury with which 
they tear a rival limb from limb.” 

“May L ask you a question, Monsieur 
I’ Inspecteur ?” 

** Ask it, Michel.” 

“Pardon me, but what advantage will 
it be for Madame de Saint-Luc to re- 
cover her letters if Madame de Caraman 
has already read them.” 

“If you were a lawyer, Michel, you 
would know that when the proofs of the 
existence of anything disappear, it goes 
without saying that it never existed. 
But we are wasting our time. To- 
morrow evening, at seven, you will find 
me at the Golden Sun in Bourg-la- 
Reine. Pay great attention to your 
toilette, Michel—sober black, a white 
collar, without ribbons. By the way, 
did | mention it?) There are four—and 
here is a specimen of Madame de Saint- 
Luc’s writing. Study it. Another thing 

the Prefect is personally interested; 
he is the friend of both ladies—” And 
with this hint to Michel’s zeal M. Joly 
resumed his stroll on the Quai. 


Precisely at seven the following eve- 
ning, while finishing his dinner, M. Joly 
heard mine host of the Golden Sun say- 
ing: “It is probably the gentleman in 
the arbor. He was expecting a young 
lady’; and, looking up, saw Michel 
framed in between the two box-trees 
guarding the entrance. In his rdéle of 
expecting a lady, M. Joly removed his 
hat, and Michel, in his rdle of woman, 
blushed again. 

Accustomed as he was to disguises, M. 
Joly was astonished. So much of 
Michel’s throat as was visible above the 
white collar was admirable. He ob 
served, too, as Michel was removing his 
gloves, far more of an arm than the 
close-fitting sleeve of the agent’s tunk 
had ever disclosed. 

“T had almost forgotten myself by 
saluting you,” said Michel, in a low 
voice, laying his gloves beside the plate. 

“Be seated,” said M. Joly, in a tone 
of constrained politeness. 

“Thank you, but I took the precau- 
tion to eat something at the buffet 
in the station.” 


Pichon would not have thought of 


that! 
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Joly, 


ba Positively, Michel,” said M : 
“vou embarrass me. If I did not know 
you, and if there was no Madame Joly, 
[ would order another bottle.” 

Michel smiled frankly, disclosing his 
white teeth. “Since you know me, 
Madame Joly would have no objection.” 

* Dame!” thought M. Joly, “what a 
difference results from merely changing 
one’s clothes!’ Then, lighting his cigar, 
“Tt is a pity you cannot smoke, Michel.”’ 

“That is no hardship. I do not smoke, 
Monsieur I’ Inspecteur.” At this re- 
minder of his official charactet M. Joly 
resumed his professional manner. 

“Michel, listen carefully to what | 
am about to say. This is no ordinary 
affair. Ordinarily we pursue criminals. 
In this case we shelter them. lhe pro- 
We are about to 
iffront Justice, which demands that 
faults be paid for. Whether it is better 


ceeding is irregular. 


to exact that payment or to rescue the 

guilty from the consequences of their 

folly is a moral question determined by 
. 
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Our duty 


our superiors. 
them.” 

“Yes, Monsieur I’ Inspecteur.” 

“For that reason you are now Susette, 
the cousin of Madame de Caraman’s 
maid, the desperate illness of whose 
mother obliges her to leave Madame de 
Caraman’s service for a few days. For- 
tunately she bethought herself of you, 
and has persuaded you to take her place 
in this emergency. Does the prospect 
of waiting upon Madame de Caraman 
alarm you, Michel?” 

“I will do my best, Monsieur |'In- 
specteur.” 

| believe the ordeal will bea briefone,” 
M. Joly said, encouragingly, “for | once 


is to obey 


had the occasion to examine Madame de 
Caraman’s apartments when she had 
mislaid a diamond collar. There is a 
safe in the wall by the bed. Possibly 
Madame de Caraman is more careful 
than formerly of the key. It used to 
repose under some fine lace handker- 
chiefs in the third drawer of her chif- 
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fonnier. | leave you to discover its pres- 
ent whereabouts. Do not rely upon 
that foolish idea of the writers of ro- 
mances that you will find those four 
letters among the loose papers on 
Madame de Caraman’s writing-table. 
Such subtleties exist only in the brain 
of the novelist.” 

“This Rosalie, my cousin, has gone?” 
hazarded Michel. 

“Just now, with a_ thousand-franc 
note of the Prefect’s to pay the doctor 
attending her mother. Ah, Michel, | 
do not congratulate you on that cousin 
of yours. Such cupidity!” 

“IT begin to despise my role,” mur- 
mured Michel. 

‘That sentiment does you honor,” M. 
Joly made haste to say. “ Personally I 
do not approve of the methods of the 
Jesuits, but in our profession, under 
certain circumstances— You have your 
portmanteau, Michel?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Presently, when Madame de Cara- 
man’s footman comes for you— I think 
| hear wheels now. Yes, yes, mademoi- 
selle is ready,” he called to the host. 

Helping Michel into the two-wheeled 
cart, he imprinted a fatherly kiss on his 
cheek. “It is not the first time Ma- 
demoiselle goes out to service, * he ex- 
plained to the footman, “but her heart 
is so tender.’ 

“We will take good care of her,” said 
the footman, loftily. 

Asthe cart disappeared in the gathering 
dusk M. Joly turned abruptly to the inn- 
keeper: ‘The reckoning, if you please.’ 


“Marie,” said M. Joly that evening 
to his wife, “I have made a discovery.” 

Madame Joly looked up from her 
needle. 

“That it is easier to pretend to be 
what you are not than to pretend to be 
what you are.” 

Accustomed to observations of this 
nature, and as her husband offered no 
further explanation, Madame Joly re- 
sumed her work. 


In her chair before the mirror 
Madame de Caraman was watching 
Susette, who was opening the bed and 
spreading her night-dress ready for occu- 
pancy. 


“Is that all, madame?” 

“By no means. Take down my hair, 
Susette.”’ 

Removing the pins deftly, Susette be- 
gan brushing out the long braids. 

“You have a light hand, Susette.”’ 

Thi ink you, madame.” 

“You have served an apprenticeship 
with a coiffeur, | imagine. 

“No, madame; I ti aught myself.” 

“But your own hair is so thick—why 
do you wear it in that manner? Have 
you had a fever?” 

““No, madame; it is less trouble.” 

“You have no vanity, then? No 
lovers?” 

“Oh, madame!” said Susette, avoiding 
the eyes in the glass. 

“With whom were you last in ser- 
vice?” 

“With Madame de Saint-Luc, ma- 
dame.” 

“Really! How interesting! She is 
very beautiful, is she not?” 

“Oh no, madame. You have been 
misinformed.” 

‘** But has she not many admirers?” 

“Yes, madame, many.” 

“Why did you leave her service, 
Suse tte?” 

“T have not left her service. Madame 
de Saint-Luc is very generous. She 
gives me every year a month’s holiday.” 

“Then you return to her?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“That will do, Susette. To-morrow, 
when | ring, you will prepare my bath.” 

“What you said to me last night,” 

said Madame de Caraman, as Susette 

was reversing the process of the previous 
evening, “interests me greatly. How 
does it happen that Madame de Saint- 
Luc, who you say has no beauty, should 
have so many admirers? She must be 
very clever.” 

*“Madame is he rself very clever to say 
so. Madame de Saint-Luc boasts that 
she accomplishes without beauty what 
others who possess it fail to do.” 

“What a horrid woman!” said Ma- 
dame de Caraman, energetically. “‘ How 
can you remain with such a person?” 

*“Ah, madame, when one’s mother is 
bedridden and one has two young sis- 
ters, one cannot be too particular.” 

“Your father, then, is not living?” 

“Alas, no, madame.” 
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** SUSETTE, I AM GOING 


“T suppose Madame de Saint-Luc, hav- 
ing so many admirers, pays you excellent 
wages,” said Madame de Caraman, into 
whose voice had crept the shadow of 
scorn. 

“Three hundred francs a month, ma- 
dame, including my holiday.” 

‘““Heavens! How preposterous! You 
must be as clever as she is.” 

“Oh no. Madame is too good to think 
so. But, you see, I also act as madame’s 
secretary. I write her letters.” 

‘Not all, I presume,” said Madame 
de Caraman, pointedly. 

“And I assist her in her literary 
work,” added Susette, ignoring the in- 
terruption. 

**So Madame de Saint-Luc is literary 
as well as clever. What a remarkable 
woman! Is she writing a book?” 

‘She is not exactly writing one, but 
she is editing one—a collection of let- 
ters.” 

““Letters! What letters?” 

“The letters of her admirers.” 
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Madame de 
Start. 

Pardon me, madame,” 
“Did I hurt you?” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed Madame de 
Caraman, unable to restrain her indig- 
nation. ‘How perfectly atrocious! She 
will be prosecuted for slander!” 

“Oh no, madame,” replied Susette, 
demurely; ‘‘all these letters are genu- 
ine. 


Caraman gave asudden 


said Susette. 


“But w hat perfidy! 
fidence! 

“Ah well, 
nocently, = 
so many 
tired of some of them.” 


So to betray con- 


madame,” said Susette, in- 
you know when one has had 
admirers, one naturally gets 


““Susette!”’ cried Madame de Cara- 
man, “that woman has perverted you.” 
Susette waited to put on the finishing 
touch before replying. “My father used 
to say that here below every thing passes 
—even the love of woman. 
“But not the love of an honest wom- 
an for her husband, Susette.” 
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“No, that is what my mother used 
to say to my father. Perhaps,” she 
added, touching here and there the fin- 
ished coiffure with the tapering fingers 
M. Joly had noticed—"“ es es Madame 
de Saint-Luc would be as pleased to re- 
cover some of her letters as her ad- 
mirers would be to recover theirs. Does 
madame require anything more?” 

*“No,” said Madame de Caraman, 
shortly. 


A half- hour later she rang for her 
maid. ‘“Susette,” she said, her face pale 
with determination, “you seem to me 
an excellent girl, What your mother 
said to your father was admirable.” 

“Thank you, madame.” 

“Come here, Susette. I wish to ask 
you a question. Do you think that if 
certain letters of Madame de Saint-Luc’s 
were returned to her she would return 
those of the person to whom they were 
addressed?” 

Susette’s face wore the expression of 
one pondering a weighty problem. “I 
think so, madame. Old letters often 
stand in the way of writing new ones. 
If the admirer to whom you refer be- 
longs to the past, a past one wishes to 
forget for the sake of the future, and if 
he values these letters too dearly to 
surrender them—f one could manage to 
secure them—yes, I think it quite pos- 
sible. Madame de Saint-Luc is a busi- 
ness woman. For that reason she might 
desire first to assure herself 

“She would recognize her own hand- 
writing, | presume,” said Madame de 
Caraman, ironically. 

“Certainly. That, without doubt, 
madame.” 

Drawing a small key from her bosom, 
Madame de Caraman went to the safe 
in the wall by the bed. ‘“Susette, I am 
going to conhde in you—to trust you. 
Do you recognize this handwriting?” 

Susette gave a gasp of dismay and 
astonishment. “Oh, madame, forgive 
me! If I had dreamed—” 

“Be quiet, my child. Will you go to 
Madame de Saint-Luc and say—you un- 
derstand.” Susette hesitated. ‘Speak, 
Susette.” 

“Yes, I will go.” 

“Take them, Susette—and swear to 
me 
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“| swear to you, madame, that I will 
return them—or those you wish for.” 
“| believe you. Go, now, instantly.’ 
“What, now, madame?” 
“Instantly—this very moment,” said 
Madame de ¢ Caraman, sinking into her 
chair and covering her face with her 


hands. 


When, two hours later, Michel re- 
entered the room in the Prefecture, M. 
Joly, at the window, seemed preoccupied 
solely by a fly buzzing on one of the panes. 
Never effusive in his greetings, M. Joly 
was always polite. Moreover, absent- 
mindedness was not one of his ¢ haracter- 
istics. To be so ignored caused Michel 
an unpleasant surprise. Finally, the 
silence becoming intolerable, he ad- 
vanced a few steps. 

“Monsieur I’ Inspecteur, I wish to 
offer my resignation.” 

Opening the window, M. Joly released 
the intruder, then sat down at his desk. 
** Because you have failed?” 

““No; because I have succeeded—and 
because | find my duties inconsistent 
—_ my conscience. 

Joly made a slight movement. 
“re will be accepted. You have Ma- 
dame de Saint-Luc’s letters?” 

“They are here,” said Michel, desig- 


nating the third and fourth buttons of 


his tunic, 
you.” 
“You have, then, in your mind some 


“but | cannot give them to 


' bargain?” 


“No. But I have already made one 
with Madame de Caraman—either to 


return to her these letters or those of 


Monsieur de Caraman.” 

“That was imprudent,” observed M. 
Joly. 

“T am going now to Madame de Saint- 
Luc.” 

“It appears to me you wish me to 
compromise with duty.” 

‘Pardon me, but it appears to me that 
you wish me to compromise with honor,” 
said Michel, firmly. 

M. Joly took out his watch. ‘‘Ma- 
dame de Saint-Luc is probably at 
déjetiner at this hour. Do you wish me 
to accompany you?” 

“That would be prudent, but it isr >t 
necessary.” 

M. Joly thought for a moment. ‘Do 
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you know Madame de Saint-Luc’s ad- 
dress?” 

“T can find it.” 

“Number 217, Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. Do not fail to obtain a receipt,” 
said M. Joly, taking a sheet of official 
paper from a pigeon-hole and beginning 
to write. 

Seeing that he was not disposed to 
further conversation, Michel tiptoed 
softly to the door. 

“Ask Monsieur le Préfet,”’ said M. 
Joly to the attendant answering the bell, 


“if he will do me the honor of receiving 
me.” 

Looking up from his desk, M. Levigne 
saw M. Joly, a paper in his hand. 
“Well?” he said. 

**For your signature, Monsieur le Pré- 
fet,” said M. Joly, respectfully. 

= [Tt 15 by my a ithorit } that née bear r 
1s in contra ention of Arti f 327 The 
Penal Code.’ 

A blank space, followed by the words, 
** Signed: Prefect of Police,” was below. 


se 


“What is article 327, Monsieur Joly? 

“It relates to the wearing by a person 
of one sex of the garments of the other.” 

“But this person, | presume, is one 
of our agents.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Then this is quite unnecessary,” said 
the Prefect, letting fall the paper in 
his hand. 
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“Monsieur le Préfet,’’ replied M. 
Joly, “there was once a cardinal of 
France who was also, one might say, a 
Prefect of Police, who when he trusted 
his agents trusted them implicitly.” 

M. Levigne smiled. ‘* You quote his- 
tory to some purpose, Monsieut Joly,” 
he said, writing his name in the vacant 
space. 

On returning to the Prefecture, Michel 
observed that M. Joly had regained his 
good humor. He himself was radiant. 
Approaching with a light step, he placed 
an envelope before his chief. Opening 
it, M. Joly saw a few gray ashes. 

“The letters of Madame de Saint- 
Luc,” said Miche l. 

“And the receipt 

** Here it is,” said Michel, extracting it 
from between the buttons of his tunic. 

“T presume now”’—M. Joly looked up 
for the first time—‘‘you are going to 
Bourg-la-Reine.”’ 

“If you permit me, Monsieur |'In- 
specteur.”” 

M. Joly shrugged his shoulders. 
“Since you are no longer one of us you 
are free to go where you please. By the 
way, have you read recently Article 327 
of the Penal Code?” 

* Article 327?” stammered Michel. 

“Read it. It will interest you. Also 
this order from the Prefect which bears 
on the subject. [I am going to him now 
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with this receipt.”” At the door M. Joly 
turned, smiling. ‘Present my compli- 
ments to your mother and your two 
sisters—also to the author of your 
verses, mademoiselle.”’ 


“Marie,” said M. Joly that evening 
after lighting his cigar, “I have an un- 
easy conscience.” 

As Madame Joly loved nothing bet- 
ter than to listen to her husband, she 
remained silent. 

“Did I ever mention to you the name 
of Michel?” 

“I think so. He is one of your agents, 
is he not?” 

“She was.” 

“She? I thought—’” 

“So did I,” interrupted M. Joly. 

Madame Joly’s needle dropped into 
her lap. 

“It is one of those things one reads 
about but does not believe, Marie.” 

“How extraordinary! What induced 
her to attempt so dangerous a deceit!” 

“Thank you, Marie, for not remind- 
ing me that for a whole year | have been 
its victim. Pichon would lose all respect 
for me. But, to answer your question, 
I discovered yesterday a _ bedridden 
mother and two hungry young mouths. 
When one carries on one’s back three 
times the burden which A®neas carried 
from Troy, the salary of a man is a 
temptation. Ordinarily this inequality 
in the sexes is justified—but there are 
exceptions.” 

“How did you discover the deceit?” 
asked Madame Joly, resuming her 
needle. 


“By a process called filtration—a la- 
borious process from which the intelli- 
gence of your sex spares you. Monsieur 
Michel undertook to play the réle of 
maid to a lady whose name I will not 
mention.” 

“T think,” said Madame Joly, “that 
the process you call filtration must have 
been well advanced before you assigned 
such a role to a man.” 

“On that score my conscience is easy,” 
replied M. Joly, taking from his pocket 
a copy of the Prefect’s order. “Read 
this, if you please.” 

Once more Madame Joly laid down 
her needle. ‘Why, then, the Prefect 
pardons her!” she exclaimed, her face 
illuminated by a smile. 

“How like you, Marie! You jump so 
quickly to a conclusion. Read more 
carefully. Do you observe any pro- 
nouns in the Prefect’s order? When 
signing his name Monsieur Levigne was 
unquestionably under the impression 
that he was authorizing an agent to 
masquerade as a woman in the interests 
of morality, whereas in reality- 

“Oh, is that all?” said Madame Joly, 
tranquilly. “I have great confidence in 
both your judgment and your con- 
science.” 

“The conscience of a woman is a won- 
derful mechanism,” thought M. Joly. 
“Tt responds to influences beyond the 
range of our limited intelligence.”” What 
he said aloud, however, as he relighted 
his cigar, was: 

“Since you are my conscience, Marie, 
we will not discuss the question of 
judgment.” 
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To My Children—Asleep 
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= to their gentle breathing in the night, 
Flushed pink with slumber. Now their curious eyes 
Pale-lidded, shine not, nor their glances bright 
Welcome the new day with its new surprise. 
How still the feet that raced—that leaped, as light 
As the small cloud that loiters in the skies: 
How rare the bud before its opening hour 
With fragrance that we find not in the perfect flower. 
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And who am I to bring this rapture down, 
Irradiant, to bless the arid earth? 
For I have ventured to the high unknown 
And grasped the Godhead in the hour of birth; 
My clay has dared to wear a kingly crown, 
And raid the heavens to appease my dearth: 
So close the ways of finite mortals bend 
To mysteries that round our fleeting lives extend. 


Now, as the days pass, they will grow and make 
A God of me—less worshipful than they: 
Of my imperfect image they will take 
Only the good, will talk of me at play, 
Will weave me through their souls, so that to break 
Their gentle vision is to take away 
Their best delight. Ah, none but children see 
Behind the world-worn man his lost divinity. 


To them dim years will open: to their gaze 
Will mystery and prophecy unfold, 
Strange lights will shine upon them, and the rays 
Of unborn knowledge be in flame outrolled; 
No wonder will their wondrous eyes amaze: 
But God will baffle as he did of old, 
Till, on the steps of wisdom, it is given 
That man, being wise, may climb—a child—to heaven. 


And if, still tender, they shall think of me, 

Keep green the spot and guard the springing grass, 
Then I too shall remember, being free 

From earthly duty: I shall hear them pass, 
Catch even the word, and live on memory 

Of small, fond things: My soul shall not harass 
Those whom I dragged to earth. . . . See how they stir! 
Put out the light! The gloom cloaks best a worshiper. 
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ps SSSOHE war has been 
Sachse = No breaking down princi- 
Le overturning axi- 
, oms, shattering theories, 
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in every direction. We 
Tite seen this state- 
ment overwhelmingly 
proved in military, in naval affairs. 
No less is it true in finance. In the 
school of finance, as weil as that of the 
army and navy, there were certain ten- 
ets that men had long clung to which 

have proved to be great illusions. 

‘To begin with, there was the favorite 
theory that the great international bank- 
ers could prevent war. Upon that 
belief great stress was laid in 1909, 
when a group of leading American 
bankers was, at the urgent instance of 
President Taft and Secretary Knox, 
formed to join with similar powerful 
banking groups from England, France, 
Germany, Russia, and Japan, for the 
purpose of preserving China’s integrity. 
President ‘Taft considered (see Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress of Decem- 
ber, 1909) the co-operation of these 
strong, international bankmg groups as 
the “‘indispensable instrumentality” 
needed “‘to carry out a practical and 
real application of the open-door policy.” 

Thus came into being the famous Six- 
Power Group. And over and above all 
desire to deal justly by China there was 
the idea that, with the leading bankers 
of the six greatest nations working 
closely together, in harmony and in 
sympathy for a common end, such an 
entente cordiale in great finance would 
be established as would absolutely pre- 
vent war. It was argued that if the 
Six-Power Group, in accord as to the 
distressing economic effect which any 
great war must have upon all the na- 
tions, declared together to their respec- 
tive governments that they would 
finance no wars, the governments would 
find, perforce, that all their paths were 
paths of peace. 
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For the moment this principle, which 
many intelligent people pronounced to 
be sound, seemed actually to be in ef- 
fect. When, in 1911, the Agadir, or 
Moroccan, incident arose, and the Ger- 
man Kaiser was described as being eager 
to declare war on France, he was flatly 
told by the great German bankers in 
Berlin and Frankfort that Germany was 
at that time in no condition to finance a 
great war. The accepted dictum of 
these German bankers was at once ac- 
claimed as establishing the soundness of 
the general theory. When, however, the 
storm clouds of the present war were 
gathering, the opinion of the great 
groups of bankers counted apparently 
for nothing. Their judgment counted 
enormously in the steps that were taken 
by the different governments to main- 
tain financial equilibrium, but on the 
main question of war or peace they were 
not even consulted. And so, on August 
1, 1914, this interesting theory was dis- 
posed of promptly, and perhaps for all 
time. 

The explanation ‘s not far to seek: no 
one of the governments involved stopped 
to say: ““Waita bit. Before I spend the 
money let me first find out whether | 
can raise it.”” On the contrary, to these 
governments, all piunging headlong 
down the steep, the money cost was the 
least thing to think of—and quite prop- 
erly, too, if one compare with it the 
matter of human lives, liberty, and na- 
tional honor! 

Another financial theory that has had 

be discarded is that the cost of a 
world war, such as this, was bound to 
be so stupendous as to enforce an early 
peace. Even the richest nations would 
not be able (the theory ran) to stand the 
pace. But here we have had almost two 
years of war, and as yet there seems to 
be no indication of the war ending on 
account of financial exhaustion. Yet 
the expenditures of each nation have 
been on a scale far more stupendous 
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than the wildest prophet had ever 
dreamed. Statisticians for years had 
been wagging their heads and saying that 
the per diem cost of any great power at 

war would run up to the ruinous figure 
of $5,000,000. This belief was partially 
based on the figures of ourown Civil War, 
when, in its final weeks, the daily cost to 
the Federal government was estimated at 
$3,000,000. At the outset of the Civil 
War such cost had been $1,000,000 a 
day, but in January, 1863, the state- 
ment was made in Congress that the 
war was then costing the United States 
$2,500,000 a day, Sundays included, and 
doubt was expressed “‘as to whether 
money could be had for its continu- 
ance.” 

But when the present war broke out 
the per diem cost of $5,000,000, as esti- 
mated by the financial philosophers, had 
to be altered in the case of Great Brit- 
ain to $10,000,000. And the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer warned the British people that 
such a slow pace could not last. They 
were quite right. Each month, by leaps 
and bounds, the expenditure increased; 
and Mr. Asquith, in his last statement, 


confessed to $25,000,000 per day as the 


outgo. And the total daily expenditure 
of the belligerents is now estimated 
over $100,000,000, made up as follows: 


Great Britain $52 5,000,000 
Germany 22,000,000 
France 15,500,000 
Russia 16,000,000 
Austria 12,000,000 
Italy... 8,000,000 
Turkey... 1,500,000 
Servia... 1,500,000 
Belgium. 1,500,000 


Total 


Thus another 
heavy expenditures forcing an 
peace, is shattered. Here the explana- 
tion is fairly simple. It is this: while 
the present expenditures have no pre- 
cedent in any previous war, the available 
resources have apparently increased at 
a still faster rate. Figures are fre- 
quently misleading, but these are not 
difficult to follow: 

(a) In 1816 the United Kingdom's 
national debt was about $4,500,000,000. 


$103,000,000 
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It is now, early in 1916, about $11,155,- 
000,000, an increase of 145 per cent. In 
1816 the income of the people of Great 
Britain was estimated at $1,500,000,000, 
and in 1916, it is estimated to be $12.- 
500,000,000, an increase of 833 per cent. 

(b) The existing British debt, includ- 
ing the recent American loan, is less than 
one year’s income of the people of the 
United Kingdom, whereas the debt as it 
stood in 1816 was equal to three years’ 
income. On the basis of its present in- 
come, it is thought that Great Britain 
could support, with no greater burden on 
the people than was successfully carried 
during the Napoleonic wars, a national 
debt of $40,000,000,000, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. 

(c) Still another way of putting it is 
that the present debt, which approxi- 
mates $11,155,000,000, represents only 
12 per cent. of the estimated present 
wealth of the British people; whereas 
the national debt in 1816 amounted to 
30 per cent. of their estimated wealth at 
that time. 

The foregoing figures are as to the 
wealthiest nation, in liquid resources, of 
them all—Great Britain. And France, 
Russia, Germany, and Italy are likewise 
so rich that it would appear that if the 
war ends within the next two years, the 
end will be due not primarily to the 
financial exhaustion of those countries. 
Of course, as to the lesser Allies the case 
is different. Normally, they would al- 
ready be so exhausted financially as to 
be unable to proceed. But they are all 
little brothers of the rich, and con- 
stantly are being helped out with gold 
and credit. Great Britain, according to 
the Round Table, that illuminating quar- 
terly review of the politics of the British 
Empire, has already loaned to her allies 
not less than $2,000,000,000. 

There is still a third financial tradi- 
tion that has had to be abandoned. 
This is the one that international trade 
and exchange, soundly built up for a 
series of generations, was so firmly es- 
tablished that nothing could wreck it. 
Another great illusion! For when the 
war came ourexchanges broke down over- 
night. The whole structure, whereby 
the cattlemen in Argentine, the farmer 
in Dakota, the diamond-miner in Africa, 
the silk merchant in China, could get 
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their pay or could settle their bills, as 
the case might be, without serious loss in 
exchange, came toppling down like a 
house of cards. Coincident with, and 
following, this downfall were to be seen 
all the phenomena of a world topsy- 
turvy. All precedent, all traditions, 
went by the board. As Frederick Scott 
Oliver says, in his admirable Ordeal by 
Battle, there is no further use in declar- 
ing a thing unthinkable when we have 
only to look about us and see that the 
unthinkable has become true. 

These unthinkable things at the war’s 
outbreak fell so thick upon an unpre- 
pared world of commerce and finance 
that, for a time, the world was prostrate. 
But after a brief period of disorganiza- 
tion, finance, abandoning those great 
illusions that I have just described, and 
falling back upon the principles of se- 
renity and common sense, reasserted it- 
self and started in to adapt its world to 
the abnormal. None of us can ever for- 
get those great protective measures put 
into effect on both sides of the Atlantic 
at the outbreak of the war. The action 
of three or four English financiers and 
statesmen on that fateful Sunday of 
August 2, 1914, was taken in desperate 
haste, yet was so far-sighted, in the dec- 
laration of moratoria and in the guar- 
anteeing of bills of exchange, as to throw 
a mantle of protection over the British 
Empire’s home industries and over her 
commerce, far flung on the bésom of the 
seven seas. 

With these fond illusions lying fresh- 
shattered just behind them, economists, 
nothing daunted, are now laying down 
fresh theories. One favorite and rashly 
expressed belief is that all the warring 
nations, big as well as little, are about 
to plunge over the brink into repudia- 
tion and bankruptcy. The propagan- 
dists of this belief base it upon oe un- 
doubted strain which even the wealthiest 
nations are suffering. Certainly the in- 
crease of the various government debts 
has been staggering. England is the 
only government that has, as yet, made 
a determined effort to lessen her borrow- 
ing through the heavy increase of taxes. 
Take the chief belligerent powers as a 
whole, and we shall find that the na- 
tional debts have increased about as 
shown by the following table. These 
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figures are approximately correct, but 
complete statistics from the other side 
are not always available promptly, and 
the situation may have changed be- 
tween the time this table was prepared 
and its publication: 


National Debt National Debt 


Prior to War Jan. 1, 1916 
Gt. Britain $3,500,000,000 $11,155,000,000 
France..... 6,600,000,000 —_13, 197,000,000 
Russia... .. 4,500,000,000 8,65 5,000,000 
Germany. . 5,200,000,000 _11,61 3,000,000 


For the comfort, or confusion, as the 
case may be, of the prophets who are 
just now predicting bankruptcy for ail 
the belligerents, it may be well to recall 
that in Great Britain, at any rate, 

rophets of ill omen, even in high places, 
om always appeared during every pe- 
riod of financial stress. When the treaty 
of Ryswick was signed in 1697, after ten 
rears of war with France, King William 
IIL. in grave fear as to the national 
finances which showed a debt of £14,500,- 
000, wrote: “May God relieve us from 
our present embarrassment, for I can- 
not suppose it is His will to suffer a 
nation to perish which He has so miracu- 
lously saved.” In 1749 Lord Boling- 
broke, in even gloomier vein, wrote: 
“Our Parliamentary aids, from the year 
1740 exclusively to the year 1748 inclu- 
sively, amounted to £55,522,159, a sum 
that will appear incre -dible to future gen- 
erations, and is so, almost, to the pres- 
ent. Till we have paid a good part of our 
debts and restored our country, in some 
measure, to her former wealth, it will be 
difficult to maintain the dignity of Great 
Britain.” And yet the debt which 
caused Bolingbroke such dismay amount- 
ed to but eleven days of his country’s ex- 
penditure in the present war. 

It is interesting to see how the situa- 
tion which made Lord Bolingbroke so 
fearful compares with that to-day. The 
most authentic information which can 
be secured indicates that Great Britain’s 
national wealth, at that time, was about 
£500,000,000. The debt was under 
£80,000,000, or about one-sixth of the 
wealth. To-day Great Britain’s debt is 
calculated at between one-eighth and 
one-ninth of the national wealth, yet, i 
spite of the relatively heavier burden in 
ets former days, the value of an obli- 
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gation of Great Britain was such that 
within about a decade from the time 
Lord Bolingbroke was making his sad 
predictions the government was able 
to convert the 4-per-cent. debt into 3-per- 
cents. Our new prophets of sweeping 
financial disaster would do well to recol- 
lect that, just as under bright skies it is 
hard to realize that a deluge can ever 
come upon us, so it is only human na- 
ture to think, when we are in the midst 
of dark days, that they are the darkest 
the world has ever seen, and that they 
can never end. 

We also have with us to-day a set of 
theorists who declare that America will 
soon become the financial center of the 
world. They may be correct, but the 
phenomena upon which they base their 
theory have been in existence almost too 
short a time to warrant permanent de- 
ductions. The theory is one highly flat- 
tering to ourselves, but it is not unlikely 
to prove another great illusion. To be 
sure, for the moment the world seems to 
be financially at America’s feet. One 
evidence of this is the heavy discount 
at which the currency equivalents of the 
different belligerents have been selling 
in this market. Even the pound sterling 
last August fell to $4.5;0—which means 
that whereas, ordinarily, to buy £1,000, 
one had to pay $4,865, one could then 
buy the same amount of sterling with 
only $4,500. And marks, francs, lire, 
kronen, and rubles have been at a far 
heavier discount. 

Another evidence of financial ascend- 
ancy—and one more patent to the lay- 
man—lies in the considerable amount of 
foreign loans already taken by Ameri- 
can investors. Following is a list of 
these principal loans, the total of which 
runs well over $1,000,000,000. 


Anglo-French 5-yr. 5 
ternal Loan $500,000,000 


50,000,000 


French Republic 1-yr. 5% 
ae 30,000,000 
French special credits....... 50,000,000 
Government of the Dominion 
of Canada Notes and Bonds _ 120,000,000 
Canadian provinces and mu- 

CO ee 120,000,000 
Italian Government 6% 1-yr. 
Convertible Gold Notes 
Notes of the German Empire 
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Government of Switzerland 

s% Gold Notes...... ade 

Swedish Government 2-yr. 
6% Gold Treasury a. 


$15,000,000 


5,000,000 
Kingdom of Norway 6% 
Bonds and Notes....... 8,000,000 
Government of the Argen- 
tine Nation Bondsand Notes —_—_ 74,000,000 
Panama, Bolivia, and Costa 
| ee ae 4,500,000 


Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment credits 


3 2,000,000 


2 EL ene eo ae $1,058, 500,000 

Of all these loans, the issue, jointly by 
Great Britain and France, of $500,000,- 
000 bonds, has been far and away the 
most important single financial episode 
of the war, from America’s point of view. 
Not only is it the largest sum ever 
raised in America at any one time, but it 
has carried in its train much contro- 
versy, many features touching upon the 
political as well as the commercial life 
of the nation. 

In the early days of the war France 
sounded American bankers as to whether 
they would make her a loan. The bank- 
ers sought the attitude of Secretary 
Bryan, who expressed the opinion that, 
upon the theory of strict neutrality in 
both word and action which had been 
urged upon the nation, a loan to belliger- 
ent France would be improper. This 
opinion wzs immediately challenged. 
Many persons argued, on the ground of 
sentiment, that such an attitude was un- 
grateful, coming from a people that had 
benefited so materially from loans 
which France made to us in the War of 
the Revolution. Others pointed out 
that money was merely a commodity, 
and that if the American people must 
refrain from letting a belligerent have 
this particular commodity of credit, then 
the corollary was that America should, 
on thesame strained theory of neutrality, 
refuse longer to export food or munitions 
to a belligerent. 

These protestants to Mr. Bryan’s 
ideas of neutrality pointed out that for 
us to sell our wheat, corn, and beef to 
the belligerent nations was of far greater 
help to them than it was for us to give 
to them, as to our other customers, time 
in which to pay their bills—that is, 
granting them loans. Yet no one pro- 
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posed that we should decline to sell and 
export our foodstuffs to Great Britain 
and France. The logic of this argument 
must have come home to the State De- 
partment almost before its first attitude 
against making belligerent loans was well 
understood, for Washington soon modi- 
fied its position. Within sixty days— 
namely, in October, 1914—the same 
group of bankers informed the State De- 
partment that, unless there was specific 
objection, it proposed to grant a credit 
of $10,000,000 to the French Republic. 
Mr. Bryan thereupon indicated that 
the question was of no concern to the 
State Department. Again, early in 
1915, announcement was made of a pro- 
posed public offering in America of 
$50,000,000 of French notes, and on this 
question the Administration quietly let 
it be known that it did not care to be 
advised of such operations. 

By the time, therefore, that the great 
Anglo-French loan of October, 1915, 
was under negotiation, the public was 
well aware that the Administration not 
only no longer held that belligerent 
loans were unneutral, but, in point of 
fact, looked favorably upon the proposed 
loan to Great Britain and France, as a 
means necessary to maintain America’s 
export trade to those two countries—a 
trade the loss of which would have 
tended to slacken industry and possibly 
cause concern to the Administration. 
Accordingly, the Anglo-French toan 
met open opposition only from two 
classes of people: First, those, compar- 
atively limited in number, who were sin- 
cerely, if mistakenly, convinced that 
the allied governments would become 
financially involved; and second, from 
that much larger number of German 
sympathizers who saw in the loan simply 
another measure to assist the Allies to 
defeat the Central Powers. 

Many German bank depositors, for 
instance, held tenaciously to the theory 
that they were unwilling that their de- 
posits should be employed in loans to the 
enemies of their native land. Of course, 
such depositors had a perfect right to 
offer objection, and it is manifest that, 
if a large proportion of them in any one 
institution entered protest, their attitude 
might conceivably influence the bank’s 
policy materially. But on the whole 


(except in cities with large German-born 
population) such groups of protestants 
were small, constituting not over 5 or 10 
per cent. of the bank’s total deposits; yet 
this small minority did not seem to re- 
alize that, though they might be op- 
posed to the loan, the other go or 95 per 
cent. of depositors might be strongly in 
favor of it. At any rate, this opposition 
was ineffective. Such, in brief, is the 
history of the unprecedented and 
quickly abandoned theory that for a 
neutral people to make loans to a bellig- 
erent constitutes an unneutral act. 
Moreover, before war had been many 
months under way it had become ap- 
parent that for Americans, as individ- 
uals, to remain neutral in their thoughts 
and sympathies was beyond belief. 
Clear-thinking Americans were bound to 
become partisans for one side or for the 
other. As Professor Josiah Royce has 
recently said in his The Duties of Ameri- 
cans in the Present War: “It 1s as im- 
possible for every reasonable man to be 
in his heart and mind neutral as it was 
for the good cherubs in heaven to re- 
main neutral when they first looked out 
from their rosy, glowing clouds and saw 
the angels fall.”” How could it have 
even been expected that an American 
business man, for instance, full of activ- 
ity, ambitious for the upbuilding of his 
country’s industry and commerce, could 
remain neutral? How could he ever for- 
get that for a hundred and twenty-five 
years, up to the time of this war, 
France and England had given unlim- 
ited credit to commercial America, 
had lent us literally billions of dollars to 
help build our railways and factories, to 
aid in developing American industries? 
When the tables were turned and credit 
was sought from us, how could it be re- 
fused except on the theory that the 
American man of affairs is heartless as 
well as short-sighted? Of course, some 
parts of the country, more than others, 
were impressed with the importance of 
making the great loan to Great Britain 
and France. “Of the total amount of 
$500,000,000, a little over $50,000,000 
was underwritten in New England, al- 
most $320,000,000 in New York State, 
and, of that amount, all but $8,000,000 
in New York city alone. Pennsylvania 
did almost $60,000,000. The balance, 
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$70,000,000, was scattered throughout 


the country. Certain centers, notably 
Chicago, which underwrote only about 
$6,000,000, professed their belief in the 
importance of the loan to America’s 
trade, yet manifestly failed to give it 
hearty support. But it is only fair to 
say that American investors have, until 
now, never had occasion to invest in for- 
eign government securities. Ever since 
our existence as a nation we have been a 
borrowing, not a le~ding, people. It is, 
perhaps, hardly surprising that some 
should fail to realize that for countries of 
vast resource, like Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, the repudiation of an ex- 
ternal debt is, in practice, out of the 
question. 

Finally, as to the future, though evi- 
dence is still wanting that the end of the 
war is in sight, we find ourselves already 
contemplating more new theories, pos- 
sibly fresh illusions, as to the conditions 
that will obtain when the war is over. 
Many economists are studying condi- 
tions as they appeared at the close of the 
Napoleonic conflicts, the War of the 
Rebellion, and the Franco-Prussian 
struggle, hoping from the study of such 
phenomena to be able to form sound, 
working theories for the coming post- 
bellum period. 

In thus picturing the industrial situa- 
tion subsequent to the war, there are 
two general schools. One holds to the be- 
lief that business prostration in the now 
warring countries will be complete and 
prolonged; that, owing to the terrific de- 
struction of wealth and capital, and to 
the continued necessities of the govern- 
ments to meet the interest on their huge 
war loans, money will be in heavy de- 
mand and rates of interest high; that 
this demand will make itself felt all over 
the world, and will tend to curtail new 
enterprises everywhere; that here in the 
United States an early effect will be 
seen, and once more the pinch of pov- 
erty will be felt and depression in busi- 
ness be long continued. This school 
holds, furthermore, that the wastage of 
human life will have been so great that 
abroad there will be a dearth of labor, 
both skilled and unskilled; and that al- 
most a generation, in point of time, will 
pass before this wastage of life will have 
been replaced and normal conditions of 
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life and industry brought back. The 
cost of living, these theorists declare, 
will be maintained at a distressingly 
high figure, owing to the high cost of 
labor and to the continued heavy govern- 
ment taxes. The same school points 
out, too, that the belligerent nations will 
suffer grievously from the loss of 
whole generation of educated and 
trained young men, who naturally would 
have been the leaders in science and 
industrial progress over the next two 
decades. 

The other school is much less pessi- 
mistic. It concedes a certain industrial 
languor and hesitation immediately fol- 
lowing the war, but is confident that it 
will not be long continued. Its argu- 
ment runs about as follows: The de- 
struction of fixed capital (factories and 
equipment) will be found to have been 
greatly overestimated. To be sure, 
there has been destruction of villages by 
the wholesale, but, as compared with the 
total, the amount of fixed capital de- 
stroyed will be a small percentage. Of 
gold and securities there has been prac- 
tically no loss. The process of industrial 
repair will begin at once, after the brief 
interval required for the returning sol- 
dier to beat his sword into a plow- 
share. Moreover, there will be ample 
capital to serve, and at reasonable rates 
of interest. The reason therefor is two- 
fold: first, because of the enormous 
savings resulting from the economies of 
the people at large; and, second, be- 
cause of the vastly increased effective- 
ness in production of these people. It is 
pointed out that in all the warring na- 
tions habits of extraordinary thrift have 
been practised and are being perma- 
nently cultivated. And when popula- 
tions aggregating two or three hundred 
million people are saving as never before, 
they build up capital almost as fast as 
even such a world war can waste it. 

Furthermore, this school reiterates, 
the qualities of organization, of applied 
energy, and of determination, which the 
war is steadily cultivating, will render 
industry abroad a much more skilled 
tool than ever before. Then, indeed, 
will “scientific management” come to 
its real fruition. We may or may not 
see socialization of industry continued 
on an even greater scale than to-day in 
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Germany and England. But in any 
event we shall see far better organization 
than ever before. And that means that 
American industry, labor, manufacture, 
will meet far more formidable competi- 
tion than of old. Our markets will be 
flooded with products from an Old World 
made over, working at top speed, with 
an organization more aroused, skilled, 
and effective than ever before. 

Who can say that either of these two 
schools of thought is right or wrong? 
Time alone will reveal which, if either, of 
them has produced theories of value. 
If neither of them, then we shall again 
establish the precedent that only the 
unprecedented is to be expected. 

Whatever be the status after the war, 
it is plain that to-day, and for some 
years to come, there opens before the 
manufacturers and merchants of Amer- 
ica unexampled opportunity for up- 
building. But those opportunities are 
not so easy as to be available without 
wise and generous vision. Great Brit- 
ain and Germany have built up their 
overseas trade by methods both cau- 
tious and courageous. They have 
gained strong positions in new markets 
like South America and the Far East by 
first creating the demand for their 
wares and then by supplying and finan- 
cing that demand. Shoat of the public 
utilities to-day in those markets are 
owned by British and German, some- 
times French, Belgian, or Dutch invest- 
ors. An English manufacturer will fur- 
nish electrical equipment for a street 
railway in the haben, will accept 
bonds in payment, and then an English 
securities company will buy the bonds 
and distribute them among English in- 
vestors. The process is repeated over 
and over again; and so, in course of 
time, a great pioneer and trading na- 
tion like the English secures a solid foot- 
hold all over the world. Just now, how- 
ever, owing to the war, neither England 
nor Germany is able to maintain its old- 
time policy of financing its great custom- 
ers abroad. Already these customers 
areturningto America forhelp. Uponthe 
liberality and wisdom with which Amer- 
ica meets such demands will depend the 
extent to which this country builds up 
her trade in those foreign regions. 

Great opportunities, too, are opening 
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before us on the continent of Europe it- 
self. Russia is beckoning to us with an 
insistent finger. Hitherto Germany has 
largely supplied industrial Russia with 
her equipment. Russia declares that af- 
ter the war she will be slow to renew 
those trade relations. Whether or not 
that feeling will remain strong, Russia’s 
men of affairs and her government of- 
ficials are just now inviting America to 
come and open up new markets, to equip 
railroads, to establish branch banks. 
Similarly, we can see signs that for Bel- 
gium, even for northern France, Ameri- 
can machinery and American capital 
may be required to rebuild bridges, 
roads, and factories. From London, mo- 
bilizing its holdings not alone of Amer- 
ican, but of all foreign securities, may 
come the suggestion that American capi- 
tal buy from the English holders secur- 
ities representing the control of some 
important railway south of the equator, 
a link in a chain coupling up new and 
fertile regions. 
And with any such developments as 
I picture, with America lending her aid, 
in safe and orderly fashion, to rebuild 
the world, one must hope for a great in- 
crease in scientific attainment over here, 
for a great development of technical ed- 
ucation, for a greater revival of the use- 
ful arts—a precursor, perhaps, of a 
great revival of learning and of the fine 
arts in America. It is being asserted of 
Americans to-day that, despite their do- 
nations to the suffering millions across 
the Atlantic, they are not thrilled with 
a deep and abiding sympathy for the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and heroism that 
is animating those struggling nations; 
that they are exulting too much in their 
own abundant, material prosperity. It 
seems a trite thing to say that all this 
wealth will be of no real use to the 
nation unless it aids in developing 
America’s institutions, in educating and 
broadening her citizens; that all this 
material success will have gone for 
naught unless it adds to the nation’s en- 
lightenment and progress. Yet, with- 
out a revival of science and learning to 
illumine, to inspirit, and make them 
wise, business and finance can never ful- 
fil their work of contributing substan- 
tially to the arts of peace and of civiliza- 
tion. 
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Down On Their Knees 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


I NICKERSON’S 
vy Lane! Had the ghost 
of that Old Haybor 
, whaler come back to his 
native street, amaze- 
ment must have moved 
cys his phantom features. 
The little houses scrambling up its 
length, once so drab and austere, seemed 
to have gone mad with their pinks and 
yellows and emeralds. The babies under 
the grape-vines were brown as shoes, and 
so were the old women, bright-ker- 
chiefed, gossiping across the fences in a 
tongue he had heard, perhaps, when he 
used to put in at the Azores for water 
and green stuff, but never here. Man- 
ta’s, Silva’s, Cabral’s, on the mail-boxes 

and in the Nickerson house at the 
top, antique and white-pillared, lived 
now a Portuguese Peter— Peter Um 
Perna, as one would say—Peter One- 
leg. The ghostly visitant might have 
dropped a tear at all this, or, a philoso- 
pher, he might have turned his hollow 
eyes on Angel Avellar, making lace be- 
hind the pink palings of her grand- 
mother’s yard, and, murmuring, “For of 
such is the kingdom of the future,” 
gone back to his grave. 

Angel’s grandmother had to walk with 
a stick, she was so old; an absurd, dried- 
up person with a topknot the size of a 
thimble, bad knees, arms like broom- 
handles and a hundred times as tough 
and never thoroughly dry. At almost 
any time of the day, or of the year, they 
might have been seen in the yard or the 
shed, stabbing in and out of the wash- 
tub, furious, uncontrollable, thrashing 
the suds about at one end and the thin 
old woman at the other. One wondered 
if she never rebelled at them. Perhaps 
she did. They washed for a good many 
people, among them Peter Um Perna; 
and the One-leg, since he had become 
so rich, changed his shirt every other 
day when he was ashore from his vessel. 
At any rate, other folks rebelled; it 





made them nervous to see her work so 
long and so hard. But when they de- 
manded across their fences why she 
would put none of it on that “lazy piece 
of an Angelina,” she made no answer 
beyond tapping her nose reflectively 
with a dripping finger-bone. Or perhaps 
she might be hanging out one of Peter 
Um Perna’s shirts, and pause to stare 
at it with an odd, preoccupied attention. 
Or again, if the vessels chanced to be 
coming in that day, she might hobble 
into the house and, finding Angel read- 
ing on the sofa, pet her lustrous hair, 
mumble and smile, and say, “Y’r lace, 
Pretty, out n the garden,” or perhaps, 
“The flowe’s needs pickin’, Pretty.” 

Peter Um Perna made his men carry 
him ashore on their shoulders when his 
vessel came back from the fishing- 
grounds. Had a drop of water touched 
his single russet shoe there is no saying 
what would have happened. They hated 
him as no other skipper was hated; yet 
he was a lucky man to go with, a “‘dog”’ 
for knowing the fish, and it was a sight 
to see them coming up Nickerson’s Lane 
after a “big trip,” in their boots and 
hard, round rubber hats, loitering and 
shuffling so as to let him keep his wood- 
en-legged lead of them, and bellowing 
across the yards of how many fish they 
had taken and how many dollars they 
had shared. 

Um Perna said nothing; there was no 
need. He stumped along in front with 
his hat pulled down to hide the scar on 
his forehead, one thumb tucked over the 
gold watch-chain, the other preening his 
black mustache. One would think he 
had forgotten there were other people in 
the world, for he turned his eyes neither 
to the right nor to the left, not even 
when he passed the pink-fenced yard 
where Angel Avellar always chanced to 
be, picking flowers, perhaps, or reaching 
up her brown, well-rounded arms to tuck 
a vine-tendril in place, or perhaps sitting 
with her head bent over her lace-hooks, 
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the hair hiding her face except for an 
edge of cheek, deep-colored under the 
eyes of Um Perna’s men—especially of 
Man’el Costa. For saying his name over 
to herself, or even thinking of Man’el, 
made Angel's cheeks hot this autumn of 
her seventeenth year. 

Folks laughed at Angel for sitting out 
of doors when the flowers were all gone 
and the grass-plot dried up. But it was 
on one of these afternoons, with the sun 
as low as a man’s head and a cold wind 
spattering sand among the roofs, that 
Man’el Costa leaned his ditty-bag on 
the palings and asked Angel to go to the 
St. Michels’ dance with him. 

“What y’ say?” he urged. His soft, 
dark cheeks grew darker still at the 
snickers of his mates behind him. 

Angel wanted to laugh and to weep 
at the same time. She could not have 
lifted her eyes if a hundred red-hot 
needles had pricked her. Man’el Costa! 
Man’el Costa! If she could only so 
much as nod her head. Her heart 
jumped up and choked her; Man’el was 
turning away, not understanding. She 
must, somehow, get to her feet. 

“‘M-m-man’el!”’ she stammered, her 
face stricken with fire. 

It was not Man’el there facing her, but 
Peter Um Perna himself, who had waved 
Man’el away. He looked her over at 
his leisure. 

“What's y’r name?” he inquired, with 

faint sneer. When he saw the girl 
trembling and quite unable to answer, 
the sneer broadened. 

‘TI guess that’s one o’ my good shirts 
dryin’ on the line there. Better bring it 
to my house after supper, whatever y’r 
name is, because I’ll want to wear it to- 
morrow.” 

Angel got into the house somehow. 
At first, on the front-room sofa, even the 
tears refused to come, she was so bruised 
and robbed. Man’el had not under- 
stood, and he would never ask her again, 
and there were so many girls. By and 
by the world grew warmer and blacker, 
and she could sob till she was worn out 
to her finger-tips, and Avo Avellar’shand 
on hers in the gloom was something 
holding her up from the deep. The Avo 
began to croon after a time, a curious 
mumbling overtone of exultation. 

“T hear ’im, Pretty. I was behind the 


curtain. Y’ don’t know men yit, or y’ 
wouldn’ t take on so. ’Ain’ t he spoke to 
yu, Pretty? He claims t’ hate women, 
an’ yit he’s spoke t’ my Pretty. Dry 
yr tears, dearie. Didn’t y’ hear he 
wanted y’ should bring the wash t’night? 
This Peter wants t’ see my Pretty again, 
does he? Hee-hee-hee-hee!”’ 

It was so hard for tired Angel to un- 
derstand. What was the Avo talking 
about? Turning over, she stared at the 
shadowy ceiling, her eyes growing wider 
and wider, and her wrists cold, as if in 
an ice-pack 

“Who you mean?” she w ‘hispered. 
" Not —not the One-leg, Avo!” 

“Yis, the One-leg, Pretty. The One- 
leg that lives in the big house up there 
and pays four dollars fr a shirt, they 
tell, up to Boston. If more men was to 
git a leg catched into a jibin’ boom 
what a world—what a world! Mebby 
they’d all git mad then, an’ proud, an’ 
mebby own their three good vessels 
same’s Peter. A touch o’ gold that was, 
Pretty. He’s the same’s the rest of ’em 
afore that—remember? And to-day 
to-day, he’s spoke to Angel Avellar. 
Come, lay out y’r Sunday frock while I 
git the supper ready. Hee-hee 

She hobbled off, bubbling over her 
stick, to rattle her supper pots in the 
kitchen. The illumination from the 
doorway lay across the carpet; Angel, 
turning on her side, watched the shadow 
crossing and re-crossing the bright 
patch, huge and misshapen and curi- 
ously agile. 

“Was that the reason why she always 
sent me cut into the yard then?” It 
was an astounding question, heavy and 
bitter and dark, made up, as.it were, of 
all the questions of all the young girls 
standing on the thresholds of all the 
ages. It seemed impossible for her to 
go out into the light, but she had to 
when the Avo called. 

“T don’t want t’—t’ take the wash,’ 
she pleaded, bending her head lower 
over the cod-cheek chowder. Abashed 
by the unexpected silence, she hazarded a 
peep through her lashes. The old wom- 
an began to laugh with a shrill, angry 
sarcasm, throwing one skinny arm over 
her head like a dancing-girl. 

“Oh yis, yis! J go! That’s what y’ 
want? I’m so strong an’ straight an’ 
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pretty. I heave my stick in the pig- 
yi - an’ skip like Tony Button’s goat 
an’ who knows if Peter One-leg won’t 
ast me for his wife. Ahhh! Hee-hee- 
hee!” She dropped her irony in a wink 
for a kind of wrinkled tenderness. ‘‘ Ah, 
my Pretty—I f’rgit my Pretty’s a little 
girl yit. But you won't be nervous now, 
will you? I was same’s that when I was 
young, too; | shivered and cried when 
I was lucky—same ’s you, Pretty. It ’ll 
be all right. You go ‘long. Go ‘long! 
Here, le’me fix y’r hair a second. Y'r 
dress is pretty. Pretty dress!” 

When Angel went up the lane, carry- 
ing the bufidle on her head, all the little 
houses with their bright eyes crowded 
close to watch her pass, and the moon 
sent a ramping, shameless shadow ahead 
to drag her slow feet along. The austere 
autumnal wind shamed her, making 
nothing of her Sunday frock and sting- 
ing her with its blast till she would have 
turned and run down again had it not 
been for a wisp of arm waving her on 
from the familiar shadows below. 

Peter’s sister Philomena opened the 
back door slightly, almost before Angel 
could knock. Philomena was a narrow- 
chested, niggardly, black-clothed crea- 
ture, standing forever on the brink of 
disaster. Her brother’s affluence, his 
three vessels, even this house, remained 
incredible to her, a golden spell to be 
shattered by a breath of skepticism. She 
never spent money without a haunting 
fear lest the shopman chance to bite the 
coin and find it dust. She gave Angel no 
time to speak 

“7 know what y’r after,” she chal- 
lenged, squeezing her tall, chalky face 
in the crack. ‘“‘Na-na—we don’t want 
you snoopin’ round here. Go way!” 
But when Angel, unspeakably relieved, 
turned to go, the woman was out, pluck- 
ing at her elbow with frightened fingers. 

““Na-na—come in! I s’pose you got to 
come in. Oh, dear me—my brother 
Peter—” 

Peter Um Perna sat in front of a base- 
burner in the living-room, his wooden 
peg side by side with his russet shoe, and 
both of a color in the glow from the 
door, his hands folded across his white 

waistcoat, and his head sunken forward 
in a pose of meditation or perhaps 
fatigue. 
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“Oh yes,” he murmured, hearing 
Angel behind him. He kept her standing 
in a torment of uncertainty, neither of- 
fering to rise himself nor asking her to 
sit. “‘What’s y’rname?” This was one 
of his finest thrusts, to seem not to know 
one’s name. 

‘Angeline,” the girl stammered, keep- 
ing her eyes on a dim Virgin and dimmer 
Child between the long windows, blue 
with the moon, so she would not have to 
look at him. ‘“‘Angel—Angel Avellar, 
s-s-sir!”’ 

“Angel, eh?” The scar on his fore- 
head gathered up all the light and 
burned like a crooked beacon. ‘‘Not a 
bad name,” he mused. ‘You must ‘ve 
just come t’ Old Harbor; I never seen 
you before t’-day.” 

His face did not change at this quite 
wanton lie, but the girl’s did in a curious 
way. Perhaps, after all, there is as true 
a travail when the child gives birth to 
the woman as is the woman’s giving 
birth to the child. Hitching his bad leg 
over the good, the man became en- 
grossed in its shining metal tip. 

“You'll hear folks talkin’ about me 
before you been here long, Angel. 
That’s the name, ain’t it? All of ’em 
talks about me because I’m so good to 
“em an’ because I’m so handsome. It’s 
my gold foot catches their eye. Look! 
Won't see another foot in Old Harbor 
shines like that in the light. Brass, eh? 
Might ’s well be gold. Then they like 
the rose-mark on my forehead. The 
saints ’ve got halos, remember.” 

Half turning of a sudden, he clapped 
his hands together, crying, “Come, 
come! Stand over here where I can take 
alook at you. Mmm. That’s better.” 
He stared her over slowly from head to 
foot, one hand busy preening his mus- 
tache, the other slapping ne rvously on 
the chair-arm. “I’m thinkin’ o’ gittin’ 
married one o’ these days.” He paused 
to watch the color sweeping the girl’s 
face. There was a light i in his e yes of an 
inexplicable glee. “Yes, I’m goin’ t’ git 
a woman when | can find the kind I 
want, or | won’t have ’er. Her hair 
won't be black, either, but the color o’ 
gold, and curly, and her eyes the color 
o’ sky. She'll be lighter color all told 
*n you are, an’ not near so lean—and 
rich! She’ll keep a girl t’ do up her hair, 
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and a man jus’ to black her shoes. An’ 
she’ll come crawlin’ on her knees for me 
t’ marry ‘er, this woman!” 

Angel could not understand. She had 
no way of defending herself against this 
singular and meaningless brutality. The 
man seemed amused at her horror and 
her pathetic, inarticulate passion. He 
carried on in a shrill mood. 

“You oughtn’t to have no trouble 
gettin’ a man, now. You’re good enough 
aplenty for some poor devil, like a 
young fellow in my vessel now; I forget 
his name—Man’el somethin’. Now 
why don’t y’ go to work an’ get out ’n 
the yard when the vessels comes in. 
Mebby this boy might happen t’ see you 
an’ take a fancy. Whoknows? He may 
like ’em lean an’ black, an’ he poor, too. 

That’s all! You c’n go now!” He 
shook his hands at her with an unac- 
countable ferocity. “D’y’ hear? You 
c’n go! Mena! Mena! Where ’n the 
devil— Why don’t y’ let this girl out?” 

Man’el Costa was waiting outside 
Peter Um Perna’s gate, rather heroic in 
the moonlight, leaning against a tree- 
bole and wondering how he should hail 
Angel Avellar, for he had seen her going 
in with the wash. Man’el was not used 
to girls quite so timid as Angel; he found 
it rather exciting, and the feeling deep- 
ened the natural fire of his eyes and 
whipped his fine dark cheeks with red. 

“Oh, hello there!” he called, suddenly, 
catching sight of a figure at the gate. 
“What's the hurry, Angel. What’s— 
what’s eatin’ you?” he finished, bewil- 
dered to find his hands imprisoned, and 
Angel’s eyes shining close with a light he 
could not fathom. 

“Was you waitin’ for me, Man’el?” 

“Yeh!” He had planned to lie about 
that. 

“Come, let’s go. Quick, Man’el, let’s 
go!” 

She tugged at his hand, and he fol- 
lowed a few steps down the hill, peering 
sidewise. It was like a dream, with the 
weird illumination and the wind and the 
naked vine-stems shivering among the 
yards. And this was Angel Avellar! He 
felt foolish, never to have seen through 
her before, and at the same time filled 
with a wild chill of discovery. 

“Look here!” he cried, suddenly, tug- 
ging her to stop. ‘What you laughin’ 


for?” And then, still more uncertain, 

“What—what you cry in’ for, or are you 
laughin’, anyway?” 

The girl’s hands, pressed against her 
bosom, rose and fell as though she had 
been running. 

“Will you kill that one-leg pig, 
Man’ el?” 

“Sure!” He concluded that she was 
laughing, after all. 

“* Now?” 

Man’el’s jaw gave way. It was more 
than ever like a dream; he began to wish 
he could wake up so as to be certain of 
it, and then go on dreaming again. The 
night below gave up a shape waving 
ecstatic arms and screeching: “Go way 
f'm here. Git away f'm my girl! Go 
way—go home!” 

They paid her no more attention than 
they would have paid an unseasonable 
insect bumbling in the night or the 
faint surf on the beaches. 

“Now? Will you now?” Angel’s 
eyes held him inexorably. 

“W-e-l-l1—ugh! Say, look here, 
what’s eatin’ you t’-night? What’s he 
done to you? Say, can’t y’ talk sensi- 
ble?” 

Angel’s fingers plucked at his coat 
lapels. 

“Listen! Did I ever ask him to talk 
about me? Did I? Did I ask him to 

say if I was pretty or ugly? An’ if he 
likes yellow hair, what’s that to me? 
Oh! oh! If I was rich and had yellow 
hair, then I c’d come crawlin’ on my 
knees to ’im, could 1? Oh! As if any- 
body *d look at that cripple pig! Did 
I ask ’im if I was ugly? Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Man’eil threw back his head to laugh 
at the stars, relieved. 

“So you’re ugly, eh? Ugly?” He put 
something out of the way with his 
strong arm, crying: “Leave us be, old 
woman. Can’t y’ see we're talkin’? .. . 
Ugly, eh? Well, I’m on’y a poor fellow, 
but if you’re ugly, then I want a ugly one. 
You’re good enough for me—plenty 
good enough for me! Well, I should 
guess!” 

“Don’t say it that way!” she pro- 
tested, fiercely. ‘Not that way!”’ 

“Any way y’ like, then!* Man’el 
laughed triumphantly, taking her hands 
in his and swinging them back and forth. 

Angel could not sleep that night. She 
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WHEN THEY WALKED HOME, IT WAS BETWEEN TWO LINES OF PEOPLE 
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lay wide-eyed awake and sometimes 
shivering in her bed under the windy 
shingles, wondering at the strange new 
face of the world. Her grandmother did 
not even go to bed, but sat in the kitchen, 
roc king very slowly back and forth, 
peering into the coals and sucking her 
gums. A little before dawn she killed 
and dressed a pair of pullets and carried 
them away with her down the lane, 
wrapped in an old shawl. She was back 
before Angel was up. 

“Look ’t this bottle, Pretty,” she said. 
“T got it to the drug-store, an’ folks says 
it "ll make y’r hair yellah. See. Avo got 
it for Pretty.” 

Sitting bolt up in bed, Angel stared at 
the bottle for a long time after the Avo 
hz id hobbled down-stairs again. 

“Oh yes. I remember now.” 

Her anger with the Avo grew beyond 
bounds. She ran around the room in her 
bare feet, hunting for a place to break 
the bottle. In the end she let it drop 
down between the floor and the eaves, 
and then sat on the edge of the bed, 
staring at nothing. 

Even the oldest crones in the neigh- 
borhood could see the difference in Angel 
after that, and wagged their heads and 
pursed their lips, for, though their eyes 
were dim, their wits were sharp for a 
thing of this kind. 

What they saw in Angel was some- 
thing hard, glittering, something pur- 
poseful. For a year she had been put- 
ting away nickels and pennies against 
the St. Michels’ excursion to New Bed- 
ford in the spring, and now everybody 
knew, from Evelina Silva, who worked 
in Matheson’s store, how she had spent 
it all in one morning for a piece of yellow 
silk and a pair of patent-leather pumps 
with French heels. She brushed her 
teeth, too, and the grocer-boy who 

caught her in the kitchen one morning 
rubbing her cheeks hard with a rough 
towel did not fail to tell of it. 

She couldn’t fool the old women. 
Perhaps they were a little disappointed 
when she did not try. Any one with eyes 
was free to see her, when Peter Um 
Perna came up the lane, standing slim 
and brazen in the doorway, “showing 
off” the waist she had made from the 
yellow silk, and those patent-leather 
pumps with the French heels. A spot 
Vou. CXXXIIL—No. 794.—28 
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of color like a rose-petal burned in either 
cheek, and the lights in the hair framing 
the lovely oval of her face were like blue 
sabers in a mist. She stared at Peter as 
he passed, looked him over with the 
bland incuriosity of a stranger till her 
eyes came to that brass-shod peg, when 
she smiled a little to herself. One could 
see the cords in Peter’s cheeks tighten 
and stand out, that was all. He went 
on fingering his mustache and toying 
with the watch-chain as if he did not 
know she was there. How they hated 
each other, Angel Avellar and Peter Um 
Perna! 

Man’el Costa wanted to laugh. He 
was delighted with Angel, and more and 
more with every passing week he won- 
dered that he could have looked at any 
other girl. And yet, from time to time, 
a ripple of uneasiness passed across his 
simple soul. He spoke of it one evening 
in the Avo’s front room, where he came 
to see Angel quite often now and sit on 
the sofa with his arm around her, ob- 
livious to the old woman’s vindictive 
screechings from the kite chen. 

“You -you re sure y " like me, Angel? 
Y’ ain’t beginnin’ t’—to- 

There was no need to nich the ques- 
tion; the answer was in the dark, re- 
proachful eyes which seemed to be look- 
ing through him and beyond. She spoke 
after a moment in a musing tone. 

“He told me I was ugly. Did I ask 
him? Did I ask him? Say!” She 
jumped up to straig ghten a corner of the 
carpet with a toe. “I tell you,” she 
cried, wheeling on Man’el. ‘You want 
t’ know what I wisht? I wisht that— 
that thing there—would come crawlin’ 
on his knees—to me—me, Man’el. Just 
once, Manel!” 

Man’el stared at his finger-nails and 
laughed uncertainly. “I'd like t’ see 
you then, Angel, old girl.” 

The Avo, hobbling in, held up her two 
shaking hands. “ Look at’em,”’ she qua- 
vered. “All et up with the wash. An’ 
who did I wash f'r—t’ keep her soul 
’n’ body togither? Eh? What does she 
care? Ecee! Eeee! She'd be glad if I 
was dead ’n’ gone! Wisht I was! I 
wisht I was.” 

Angel was not the only one changed 
by that early winter. People said that 
Peter Um Perna was going crazy with 
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his money. “’S if he didn’t have enough 
a’ready,”’ they said. ‘Don’ use his head 
no more at all, at all.” 

It was quite true, he didn’t use his 
head. For after the weathers came on 
and other skippers hauled up or lay snug 
in their houses on the watch for fine 
days, Peter went out in everything. An 
abiding anger dwelt in him. Driving 
his dories overboard in a northeaster, he 
lost all his gear; and his crew, coming 
home empty-handed for their pains, re- 
fused to go again, even when he came 
stamping through the lanes calling them 
out, but had their women-folks pull 
down the front shades and sat in their 
kitchens, grinning and ill at ease. Man’el 
Costa stopped in at the Avo’s back shed 
with his bunk-tick over his shoulder. 

“Ugh-ugh,” he sniggered. ‘“‘Home 
*n’ mother’s good enough f’r me.” 

He had not counted on Angel, who 
met his announcement with blazing 
eyes. 

“You'd let him scare y’ out, would 
you? You would, would you?” 

Peter Um Perna grinned in an odd 
way when Man’el came to say he would 
go. They went out the day before 
Christmas with four Lisbon “‘ginnies” 
harried out of a back-street boarding- 
house, not in the big schooner, of course, 
but in Peter’s second craft, the Mena, 
which his uncle went dragging in 
through the summer. Angel went down 
to watch them go off from the beach 
in their dory. They looked tiny and 
shaky against the sky and water, both 
of a pitiless gray. 

It began to snow about midnight—a 
soft, windless downfall, blinding at a 
dozen yards. The telephone-girl at the 
drug-store had the news before nine in 
the morning—the Mena on the bar at 
Plymouth, and breaking up fast with 
the flood tide. Yes, they had gotten 
the men ashore. 

Word of shipwreck had run white- 
lipped through Old Harbor time out of 
number in the past. But this Christ- 
mas day there were no white lips or eyes 
aching for tears, unless they were up 
there at the top of Nickerson’s Lane, 
where sister Philomena stood behind the 
long windows and watched the people 
clear away their snow, limping gro- 
tesquely, putting fingers to noses, and 


hallooing down the dazzling passage. 
Philomena knew what it meant. Fate 
could not fool Philomena. Had she not 
been waiting for this? Had she not been 
fondling the darling fear of this disaster 
in the bottom of her heart? The golden 
spell was beginning to fade. 

Angel Avellar sat in the front room 
at her house, chin in hand, brooding 
over the unseasonable flowers in the 
carpet. 

“I’m glad,” she repeated over and 
over. “‘Glad! Glad! Glad!” 

That night the festival of Menin’ 
Jesus brightened all the windows along 
the lane, making a joyful, steep corridor, 
walled in, for once, from the hungry 
ocean and the ruthless sky. There was 
music, too, of mandolins and _ island 
lutes, and men chanting the “ Parcido 
im Belam!” 

Avo Avellar had been hard at her 
housework all day, dusting and scrubbing, 
making her tiny altar of boards, getting 
out the new wheat carefully sprouted in 
saucers, and the candles, the bizarre 
little Virgin and Child, saints and cows 
and asses, brought with her from the 
islands. The wine also, in the huge 
black bottle, was island wine. 

Not many came to the Avo’s—a few 
old gossips to mumble over the cake and 
wine, and three or four young fellows, 
shy of Angel at first till they found how 
the wind of her humor blew, when they 
all made fun of the One-leg louder and 
louder as the candle-fires danced in the 
girl’s eyes, strummed their mandolins, 
and drank of the old woman’s wine. 

They fell silent of a sudden and wished 
they were somewhere else when Peter 
Um Perna stood in the doorway. 

“* Bom noite!” he said to the company. 

Convoyed by the ecstatic Avo, he en- 
tered and took a chair before the altar. 
He remained as the life-crew had taken 
him from his doomed vessel, one sleeve 
split, his collar gone, and his shirt 
laid open at the throat. They were 
astounded to see him so mild, as though 
his losing battle with the sea had some- 
how rested him. For a long time he sat 
staring into the candle-ranks. Once he 
murmured, “‘Good cake, Avo,” and 
again, “Good wine, old woman!’ He 
drank the wine eagerly, but seemed to 
forget the cake. Once he started and 
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looked about. ‘“‘Where all the folks 


went to?” he wondered, vaguely. 

The Avo got rid of the question with a 
wave of her skinny hands, and filled his 
glass again. One could not help won- 
dering at the frail old woman all through 
that night. Now she was at Peter 
Um Perna’s elbow, a perv ading minister; 
now she was in the kitchen, where the 
company had crowded to wait and 
watch and whisper, crossing her lips 
with a savage finger, grinning and chuck- 
ling through her gums, or shaking her 
fists at Angel, who remained in the front 
room, sitting in an angle between 
the altar and one of the front win- 
dows. 

There was something luxurious about 
Angel’s attitude, leaning back at her 
ease, and something at the same time 
triumphant. One could think of her 
as having saved up precious moments 
against this night, moments of deep 
scorn or anger, and moments of especial 
beauty. Now and then her lips curled 
slightly with her contempt, but beyond 
this her face remained perfectly im- 
passive, even when Peter Um Perna 
looked up at her once and down again 
quickly with a curious flush on his 
cheeks. 

By and by, lulled by the wine and 
the candle-light, he seemed to forget 
where he was. His face grew oddly boy- 
ish, soft, and untired—he was remem- 
bering the red tiles and the rank, sweet 
gardens of Fayal. 

Avo crooned a strange pzan over the 
kitchen fire! “Drunk in my _ house! 
Drunk in my house!’ Some of the old 
women dozed; she hustled them awake. 
Others wanted to go home, it was so 
unearthly an hour, but she held them 
with incredible stratagems, even stand- 
ing with her feeble back against the 
door. The cup was not to be snatched 
from her lips now. 

Peter was looking at Angel as though 
he had never seen her before. “You're 
pretty,’ he mused. “My, my, but 
you're pretty.” 

She started ever so little in her chair, 
then lay back and covered a yawn. 
“Think so?” she murmured, gazing at 
the ceiling. 

His face twitched and colored, as if 
for an instant he tried to pull himself 
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together. He let himself go on again 
with a waving hand. 

“I wished you liked me a—a little 
bit. If you—if you—” 

“Who, me? Liked you?” The candle- 
light showed Angel's smooth, round 
neck trembling with pent laughter. It 
seemed incredible that this was the An- 
gel Avellar of half a year ago. “‘Me 
like you—you?”’ 

“Yeah-yeah!” He strained toward 
her. “God, if you c’d on’y like me 
enough t’ get married w ith me! Couldn't 
you now—couldn’t you?’ 

“Why don’t y’ get down onto your 
knees, then?” 

“Yeah-yeah—wait a secon’. Yeah- 
yeah!” 

He had forgotten that wooden peg 
of his; it caught between the chair- 
rungs and flung him down on one shoul- 
der at Angel’s feet. 

The devils were loose in Angel Avellar. 
Leaning over the prostrate man, she 
seemed to drink of the gray, twitching 
horror on his face. 

“What ’d I say?” he whispered, not 
yet moving. 

“You crawled on your knees for me 
t’ marry you, Peter Um Perna!” 

She gazed into his eyes with a smile 
of sweet poison. But it was not enough; 
she was still thirsty. She had meant to 
spurn him now with a laugh, but the 
cornered look in his eyes gave her a far 
finer thrust. “‘And I will marry you, 
Peter One-leg. You hear? I will! I 
will!” 

He scrambled up with his back to the 
wall. He seemed dazed to find curious, 
exultant faces packing the kitchen door, 
the Avo’s witnesses. 

“T never!” he mumbled his denial. 
“IT never, either!” 

Angel turned and blew out the candles 
on the altar, showing the room cold with 
dawn. She shivered a little with her 
triumph. “Oh, well!’ She shrugged her 
shoulders. “If you don’t—” She was 
making sport of him, Peter, before these 
people. Him! Peter Duarte! Devils 
were loose somewhere else now. 

“All right!” he bawled. ‘‘Come on 
t’ the priest, damn you, right now!” 

They studied each other’s eyes. The 
girl’s lips scarcely moved. 
“You—you think I wouldn’t?” 
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“You think J wouldn’t?”’ Peter whis- 
pered, too. Then they both repeated it, 
wondering, almost appealing. 

“You—think—I—«ouldn’t?” 

*You—think—/—wouldn’t?” 

Old Harbor will forget many things 
before it forgets that morning of passion. 
Angela Avellar and Peter Um Perna 
were married in the yellow chapel up- 
street as soon as things could be gotten 
ready, still scarcely knowing that they 
did, driven helpless on an obscure tem- 
pest, becoming one flesh in hate. When 
they walked home to the Nickerson 
house it was between two lines of people 
who shouted, “Kill the cripple, old 
boy!” at sight of Man’el Costa, sleep 
and rage in his eyes, barring their pat 
half-way up the hill. When he could 
not stand up before those two intol- 
erable masks, the crowd jeered and 
hooted to see him ducking away from 
the Avo’s triumphant stick. 

It was after this that Man’el began 
to drift aimlessly from house to house, 
lowering and rumbling, stopping wher- 
ever they would give him the lees of 
last night’s wine and listen to his 
threats. 

“Like t’? see ’im go fishin’ t’-day. 
Ain’t so anxious t’ go t’-day, is he?” 

They spurred him on; he grew wilder 
as the wine moved him more and more. 
“Go fishin’! J’d go with the bastard. 
Tell ‘im Man’el Costa ’Il go. Take the 
little Sea Bird now—jest the two of us— 
man an’ man. Go fishin’, eh? J’d go! 
Tell ’im Man’el Costa ’d go.” 

A blind man would not have known 
there were people in the Nickerson 
living-room that morning, even though 
he had sat there an hour. Sister Philo- 
mena huddled down in a far corner, 
clutching an ancient shawl about her 
frame with both hands, as if to say, 
“They can’t take this away from me—- 
leastways not this!” 

Avo Avellar sat between the “chil- 
dren” with her chin propped an her 
stick. She was as motionless as the 
dead, except for her eyes, which went 
unceasingly from one to the other. She 
had spent herself in her one wild 
night, and now she was bankrupt, and 
content. 

And all the while, for an hour, perhaps 
two hours, Peter and Angel stared at 


the same flower in the middle of the 
carpet. 

Peter was the first to move. He got 
up to wander about the room at his 
halting gait, putting a hand on the wall 
here and there, standing for a long time 
in front of that dim Virgin between the 
windows. 

““Make y’rself to home,” he said, sud- 
denly, with his hand on the door-latch. 
Angel met his eyes with a regard as 
colorless as his own. 

“I will,” she said. 

Philomena’s fire had gone out and 
the room grew very cold. The Avo 
roused herself, mumbling, “‘ Avo go git 
some o’ y’ things, Pretty,” and hobbled 
out by the back way. Presently Philo- 
mena vanished, too, noiseless as a 
scared mouse, leaving Angel alone with 
the flower in the carpet. 

She was not to continue so long. The 
door swung open violently, discovering 
Philomena’s face chalkier than ever and 
her hands clawing appeal. 

“Don’ let ’im go!” she screamed. 
** Aw, don’ let ’im go. Please, girl—good, 
pretty girl—don’ let ’im go in this! 
God sake!” 

Angel found herself at a window with 


-a giddy sense of having been wafted 


there by some mysterious violence. 

“Wha-what you wa-wa-want?” she 
stammered. 

“Don’ let ’im go! Don’—”’ The 
woman’s passionate drone filled her ears. 
She wondered with an odd detachment 
why the folks in the pallid sunshine out- 
side were shrugging and grinning at the 
house. 

“Don’t keep saying that!” she cried. 
“Now what’s the— O-oh!” 

The world was leprous. Here and 
there on its gray skin a spot of pallor 
glowed and dimmed as the sun fought 
to keep it. A spot ran down to the 
Avo’s palings, and another far out there 
at the Point lent to the Light and its 
outbuildings a momentary and unnatu- 
ral radiance. Still farther beyond, the 
mainsail of a sloop slanted across the 
fugitive glory and passed out, as if a 
gray hand had reached to take it. 

“Him? Mena—is that him?” 

So this was why the people grinned. 
As though her ears could hear through 
walls and spaces, Angel caught up the 
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words from their lips: “Left ’er on his 
weddin’-day! Well, well, well, well, I 
never!” A spot of fire showed on her 
cheek, regular and clear-cut, like the 
mark of a slap. 

For a time now she made no effort to 
control herself. Months of hate and 
wounds and bitterness had their hour 
of bloom. Once, in the half-gloom of the 
upper hall, she wheeled on Philomena, 
who followed her everywhere like a 
frightened dog. “Don’t let ’im go, you 
say? Ha-ha-ha! You make me laugh. 
Don’t let ’im come back—that’s what 
I pray on my knees to the sweet Virgin 
of Pity.” 

Her sick fury drove her from room 
to room. She stood at an upper window 
and saw the storm getting itself to- 
gether out of that vast gray yeast of the 
world. She saw the chimney-smudges 
topple for a moment and then lie down 
flat and thin, and she heard the first 
impact of the wind against the shingles 
overhead. And there came Avo Avellar, 
fighting with the wind for the bundle 
on her head, pathetic bits of finery done 
up in a pillow-case, Angel’s trousseau. 
For the first time, seemingly, she real- 
ized that the thing was done, completed; 
that she could not somehow wake up 
and find it a nightmare. 

The house became quite dark. She 
wanted to lie down somewhere and 
cover her head with blankets to keep 
out the sound of the wind. In a bed- 
room where she came there was a pho- 
tograph of Peter standing on the bureau. 
She tock it in her hands, tore it once 
across, and, sinking down in a rocker 
by the window, remained there for a 
long time, holding the pieces in her 
hands. Her sense of helplessness deep- 
ened when she glanced down by and by 
and discovered the futility of her anger; 
the face in the picture was not touched. 

It had been taken, evidently, before 
Peter was hurt. It carried her back to 
the front room at the Avo’s, and the altar 
and the candles and this face here in her 
hand dreaming into the light. For here 
was the same look of the boy in the 
man, the same air of an artless and 
delightful indecision, of expectancy, of 
human accessibility. 

Angel lay down on the bed and began 
to cry. She was so utterly worn out 
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that she wanted to die, or to sleep, but 
the wind would not let her die and it 
would not let her sleep. The house 
shivered with it; the bed shivered with 
it. She pulled a comfort over her head, 
but the wind came through that feeble 
barrier, carrying its voices, the singing 
sleet, the thunder of ocean flinging on its 
beaches; aad other voices—voices in- 
sistent, remote, and ghostly. One crept 
into the room with her, wailing, ‘ He’s 
dead ’n’ gone—dead ’n’ gone—dead ’n 
gone—” 

It was so real that she flung off the 
comfort and stared about wildly. Philo- 
mena crouched in a corner, invisible save 
for the gray patch of her face. The bur- 
den of her wailing changed. ‘‘What ’d 
you make ’im go f’r? What’d you make 
*im go f’r?” 

Angel lifted on her arms. “No, no, 
Mena! I never made him go. I never! 
Could J help it if he couldn’t stand the 
sight o’ me? Could I, Mena?” 

“He went because you couldn’t stan’ 
the sight o’ him! An’ you know it, 
you—you terrible, wicked thing, you!” 

The tempest seemed to withdraw for 
a moment and leave the bedroom with 
its two dim, gray faces hanging in a 
windless hush. Angel’s voice seemed 
far off, as though there were another per- 
son speaking. 

“What—you—talkin’ about?” 

“Dead ’n’. gone, dead ’n’ gone. Oh, 
dear, dear!’ Philomena rocked from 
side to side. ‘You made ’im go in a 

gale o’ wind. You made ’im crazy so 
~ so long, an’ you wouldn’t look at 
’im because he’s a cripple.” 

“What you talkin’ about?” 

“What a shame, a shame! If folks 
on’y knowed how good he was an’ how 
sweet-tempered when he’s alone an’ 
nobody watchin’ him. I’ve hear’ ’im 
talk s sweet it’s a’most poetry. But 
when folks ’s watchin’ him, it’s same’s 
a crooked devil in Peter, an’ he had t’ 
make fun of ’em first before they made 
fun o’ him. An’ now he’s dead ’n’ gone, 
dead ’n’ gone!” 

Angel slid from the bed and shook the 
woman’s arm, as she might have aroused 
a sleeper. “But what about me?” she 
demanded. 

“About you?” Philomena’s voice 
lifted wild and sore above the gale, like 
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a prayer for vengeance. “‘Why ’d you 
stan’ in your yard f’r two long year, then? 
Two year ago he come home one night 
an’ set in front o’ the fire, sayin’ to him- 
self, ‘That little girl!’ over ’n’ over 
till you’d want t’ laugh. You wouldn’ 
think t’ see a growed-up man cry, would 
you? I’ve see my brother cry time 
aplenty, behind his four walls here. An’ 
other times he wouldn’ cry, but say: 
‘Na-na. She likes this here Costa boy, 
an’ what is it t’ me? F’rgit it, Peter!’ 
An’ then he’d set f’rgittin’ it. What ’d 
you do it f’r, girl?” 

“Answer me a question. Why ’d he 
call me ugly that night then?” 

“Answer me a question. Why 
wouldn’ he eat no supper that night? 
An’ why ’d he act the way he done after 
you'd went, carryin’ on same’s a drunk 
man, spittin’ onto his peg-leg, an’ tryin’ 
t’ bust it off in the door, an cursin’ God 
that ’d struck ’im a cripple for pretty 
Angel t’ make sport of? Answer me 
that question, then!” 

Angel cried for pity. “‘Mena, you’re 
lyin’ to me!” 

““Ya-ya, an’ mebby it’s a lie he’s went 
out in a forty-foot sloop-boat an’ got 
drownded!” ‘The finality of things 
seemed a tonic to the woman; disaster 
purged her of the old fear of disaster 
and gave her a shrewish malignance. 
*All right,” she screeched. “All right! 
He ain’t the on’y one, though. There’s 
two went if there’s one, an’ now where’s 
that pretty brown-face Man’el o’ yourn? 
Ha-ha-ha! Ow-w! Don’t do that!” 

“Did Man’el go with him? Say! 

uick!” 

“He did. Ya-ya-ya! He did!” 

Angel’s face grew grayer still with a 
horrible misgiving. “But why? What’s 
the reason he went?” 

“Ya-ya, you can holler plenty now. 
There’s two of us now. Hark! What’s 
that —down-stairs, poundin’ on the 
door?”’ she whispered. 

Angel whispered, too. ‘“‘The door’s 
locked.” They had an absurd sense of 
being conspirators. 

“Tr—it can’t be—” 

“Oh, Mena, Meeena, it c-c-couldn’t 
be—” 

They clung to each other, forgetting 
the past. 

“Why don’t you go, Angel?” 


“You go, Mena!” 

““Na-na, please you go!” 

Angel crept down the stairs and, while 
the summons still continued on the 
door-panels, brought the lamp out from 
the front room, set it on the marble-top 
table. Being distracted, she gave an 
illusion of almost grotesque self-control. 
She spoke to the door as if the boards 
had ears. “Wait! Wait! I hear you! 
Can’t you wait a second?” 

She had trouble with the bolt, and 
even when it was undone she seemed 
not to know enough to pull the door, but 
stood in the middle of the hallway with 
her hands pressed against her cheeks. 
A hungry color swept her face when 
Man’el Costa came.in. He laughed to 
see it. 

Waitin’, eh?’ He took off his oil- 
skin hat and shook it, spattering on the 
floor. “Scared I wouldn’t come back, 
eh, Angel, honey?” 

“But—but where—is—he, Man’el?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Needn’t be 
a-scared o’ that now, Angel, old girl.” 
He ripped his jacket open, blowing and 
elated. ‘‘Needn’t be scared the One-leg 
"Il bother you no more, no more.” 

“ Man’ el!” 

Angel sat down suddenly on the bot- 
tom step of the stairs. Man’el con- 
fronted her, jubilant. 

“Lucky girl—lucky, lucky girl! A 
swell house an’ a pot o’ money an’ no 
harm done. Who'd ’ve believed it, 
Angel? My, my! An’ ¢t’ think I was 
sorer ’n hell this mornin’! But it’s all 
right now, ain’t it, old girl?” 

“But, Man’el, where—is—he?”’ 

**’Ain’t I told you it’s all right? How 
d’ IJ know where he is now? Las’ I seen 
of ’im he’s ridin’ to an anchor between 
the Peaked Hill bars with the anchor 
draggin’ all the time an’ the inner bar 
dead astern. I come in on a freighter. 
They got a boat ’longside of us an’ took 
me off. God! how it was breezin’! Seas 
comin’ clean acrost us! No time to do 
no argyin’ with him—no time f’r beggin’ 
a man, I tell you that!” 

“Argyin’? Beggin’?” Angel’s hand 
groped and found a spindle of the ban- 
ister, whitening with a grip. “‘Man’el, 


but I don’t understand. Why didn’t 
he come in with you?” 


“Why? Why? How d’ I know— 
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reason he’s went off his 
*s a bedbug. Settin’ there 
fo’c’s'le with his head in his 
hands, bawlin’ like a baby. Oh, that 
that you, Mena?” A decent solemnity 
changed his voice at sight of Philo- 
mena’s face hanging in the opening 
above, gray, quiet, and stricken. “It’s 
too bad, Mena, but, Mena—I—I’m 
a-scared your brother—” His flounder- 
ing made him nervous. “Angel,” he 
protested, “you teil ’er!”’ 
But Angel was gone. 


‘less it’s the 
head—crazy 
into the 


From Si Nickerson’s Lane it is three 
miles across the cape to the Peaked Hill 
life-saving station. 

They could hardly believe their eyes 
in the station-house — Angel seemed 
more a wind-driven ghost than any 
human wanderer, with her white lips 
and her vague, pleading eyes and her 
back against the booming panels of the 
door by which she had entered. For the 
third time now she repeated her words, 
very slowly and distinctly, and with a 
kind of desperate patience and a child- 
like faith that if she could just make 
these stubborn men understand what she 
wanted it would be all right. 

“You see—we got to hurry—quick. 
Because the reason my husband’s on the 
bar out there. All alone in a sloop-boat, 
my husband is, and his anchor’s drag- 
gin’. Don’t you understand? 

The station captain, Ed Cook, banged 
his fists in growing exasperation. “You 
said that twict a’ready. I hear you. 
And I tell you your husband's all safe 
*n’ sound at home by this time. I tell 
you we got a telephone from a freighter, 
and he took ’im off a sloop-boat out here. 
Can’t you hear? You deef? Took ’im 
off—brought ’im in—safe ’n’ sound to 
home, now. Hear? Git me?” 

“But you don’t understand,” she 
commenced all over again. “It’s the 
other man’s my husband. He’s all alone 
in a sloop-boat—” 

“God sake, be sensible. You don’t 
think they’d go t’ work and take one 
man off a boat and leave the other!” 

No. 2 man, beyond the table, lowered 
an eyelid and put his knuckles on his 
forehead. The captain, nodding un- 
derstanding, got up from his chair by 
the stove and laid a hand on Angel’s 
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arm. 
voice. 

“Te’s all right, girl. We'll go out in 
just a few minutes, but first you got 
to (Ned your clo’es and get rested up. 
Better lay down a spell, hadn’t you? 

“I can go along, too, though, can’t 
” 


An odd, new kindness was in his 


“Sure thing —surest thing you know! 
Only first, now— 

It was curious to see the rough, literal 
fellows grow artful in double-dealing. 
They got her into the captain’s office, 
and when she would not lie down on the 
sofa, but sat clinging to a seaward win- 
dow-sill, they took turns sitting with 
her, coming out of the darkened room 
now and then like men relieved from a 
heavy wheel-watch to rub their hands 
over the stove and whisper about it. 


“God alive!’ muttered No. 5 once, 
“the way she talks in there you'd 
almost think ’twas so.” 

“But it ain't!” No. 3 shook the 


other fiercely by the wrist. “Good God! 
it ain’t, you know.” 

It began to do queer things to them 
as the night wore on; that ceaseless, 
boring reiteration in the darkened room. 
The watches changed, the beach patrols 
came in blowing and flapping their 
“oilers,” heard the tale, and stared curi- 
ously at the tellers. The reliefs went 
out, north and south, and still the clock 
ticked the night away, and the yeast 
of a strange unrest worked on in them. 
It was Captain Cook himself, coming out 
of the office with sweat standing on his 
forehead, who struck his fist on the 
table and swore defensively: * Hell!— 
we couldn’t la’nch the boat in this— 
anyhow!” 

He had failed to latch the door and 
it swung open behind him, giving up a 
voice, husky, quivering with an eager- 
ness that would not dim: “‘ Please—I’m 
dry now, ain't 1? I’m rested up! Can’t 
we go now? Because the reason we got 
to hurry—hurry! He’ll be onto the bar 
in—in half an hour, I think. Oh, 
please—” 

“For God’s sake, shut that door!” 
The captain combed his beard violently. 
Somewhere in the back of the room one 
of the men hazarded: 

“Tt’s moderatin’ a trifle, by the sound, 
ain’t it?” 
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The captain bawled at him, “ Mod- 
eratin’ hell!’ He was gone next minute, 
climbing the stairs to the lookout’s 
cupola. “Hey, Tom!” he shouted up 
the dark ascent, “what d’ y’ make?” 

The steady tramping overhead ceased 
and a voice came down very thin against 
the background of the gale. ‘She’s 
haulin’ a bit now. Moderatin’ a bit, 
cap’n. She'll come clear with the sun, 
I wouldn’t wonder.” 

“Yeh, but that there craft offshore? 
Make ’er out any, Tom?” 

““Mast’s away. Don’t make no life 
aboard. They took that fellow off, y 
know. She'll hit the inner bar ’n half 
an hour, I should- 

“Half-hour!” What makes you say 
a half-hour?” The captain’s feet were 
dancing on the stair. ‘“‘Gull-damn it! 
You heard her.” 

They got out of the house on tiptee, 
like a band of conspirators. They had 
to fight the surf-boat down the bluff 
against a wall of wind and spray, gray- 
pink with the coming dawn. They 
caught their breath, waiting for the break 
of the wave, yelled all together, ran the 
boat out through the white smother, 
up to their shoulders, scrambled aboard, 
hauling at one another, tugging—and 
one that they tugged at was Angel 
Avellar. 

“I’m rested now,” she cried in tri- 
umph. 

They thrust her down between two 
thwarts, bawling: “Shut up! Shut up!” 
and, catching half the crest of the coming 
wave, slid strongly into the trough. 

When they came up with the Sea 
Bird, beyond the lather of the inner bar, 
they found a dead thing, ready for her 
grave—a log, lifting and subsiding slug- 
gishly with the swells, her decks swept 
clean of gear, her mast lying over the 
port board with the rigging swathed 
about it like a hank of seaweed. They 
rested on their oars a couple of fathoms 
from her side, just keeping their head 
up to the seas, and set up a desultory 
hailing. They began to feel more than 
ever idiotic; the inevitable revulsion set 
in. One shouted, “Hell’s fire! le’s get 
out o’ this!” and others, “That’s right! 
Damn fools, the lot of us!” The cap- 
tain feathered the stern-sweep, waiting 
for the break to swing the boat inshore. 


He tried to avoid Angel’s eyes, two 

thwarts away, and when he failed he 

scowled glumly at her, grumbling: 
“Look what y’ done!” 

It made no impression on her. She 
turned her eyes across the little strip 
of water and back to him, smiling, half 
wistful, half joyous. ‘“‘He’s waitin’ for 
us.” 

Swinging the boat’s head in with an 
angry jerk, he cried: ‘‘God’s sake! 
climb aboard then, an’ get it off your 
mind and over with. Heave ’er aboard 
there, boys! God’s sake! the bother of 
’er!” 

Very cautiously she disappeared within 
the companionway of the tiny forecastle. 
They waited, holding on and fending off 
with their boat-hooks, afraid to meet one 
another’s eyes, grumbling, “‘’S too bad- 
too damn bad.” 

The wrack over the water grew 
lighter and changed imperceptibly from 
pink to a pale iemon, and still they 
waited, not knowing what to do, till 
Ed Cook protested, “By Heavea! that’s 
about enough o’ this,” and got himself 
over the sloop’s taffrail. He teetered 
forward and bent down to peer into the 
black hole, and then, turning half 
around, he sat down in a heap on the 
house and took off his hat. “And jus’ 
to think!” he wondered, “‘jus’ to think!” 

Angel’s voice came out to him, insist- 
ent and faintly querulous, as though she 
tried to wake a sleeper. “‘ Peter, Peter— 
look at me, Peter! Didn’t you know I 
liked you always — ever since — ever 
since— Qh, Peter, Peter!—not to know 
that! Peter, look at me!” 

Another voice was shallow and bewil- 
dered, like the sleeper awakened. 

“Wh’—why—Angel! That little girl!” 
He must have been touching her with 
his incredulous hands, down there in the 
gloomy place, for the next words were: 
“Why, you—you’re really! But—but 
what you doin’ down here, An-angel?”’ 

“Can’t you see, Peter? Can’t you 
see?’ There was an inexpressible tri- 
umph in the cry. “I’m down on my 
knees, Peter!” 

The dawn came with a rush now, 
striking through the mists with its keen, 
level blades, cutting them away in vast, 
high-curling slices, letting in the blue 
sky. 
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oe oS ae LL of us, or at least 


meh ri - 
‘ ih * i those of us who have 


ir ‘i more than a_ passing 
St A aye Picture-postcard ac- 
ae  Repawamag with natural 

yopereay scenery, have, | imag- 
i MUS SS ine, a spiritual affinity 
with one type of landscape more than 
all others. That landscape, whatever it 
may be, answers to our inner selves, our 
prevailing temper, or our varying moods, 
as none other. With it we feel spiritu- 
ally at home. Other landscapes may 
impress or delight us, but with this alone 
we can satisfyingly live. It is as though 
we were born for it. Our eyes are at 
peace in it, our beings, as it were, a part 
of it. 

For some, it is mountains; for some, 
meadow-lands; for some, a Northern au- 
sterity; for others, a Southern softness. 
For some, the palm; for others, the pine. 
Some affect a landscape of strongly 
marked features, snow-clad peaks, rocky 
gorges; others, the bizarre contrasts, the 
fantastic vegetation, of the tropics. 
Many—though these hardly count in 
these present considerations—see beauty 
only where others have seen it before and 
have given to it the official stamp of con- 
ventional artistic expression. They ad- 
mire Niagara or the Grand Cajon as 
ignorantly as they admire the Venus de 
Milo. Set them down, however, say, in 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No 
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Salt-marshes 


LE GALLIENNE 


the Lincolnshire fens, and they are as un- 
comfortable as in the presence of a 
Monet. They always need a Words- 
worth ora Ruskin to give them their cue. 
If they have no one to quote, they have 
nothing to say, or even to feel. 

Now it is just the opposite with those 
who are in vital relation with natural 
scenes. The more they have been 
painted or praised, the more difficult it is 
for them to get into any personal rapport 
with them. ‘The life seems to have been 
painted or written out of them. They 
suffer in the same way as certain over- 
quoted literary masterpieces, like Poe’s 
“Raven,” or Tennyson’s “Come into 
the Garden, Maud.” It seems impossi- 
ble to see them with a fresh eye. 

A friend and I were recently sitting in 
a beautiful tropic garden, giant palms, 
immense banana fronds all around us— 
a scene, indeed, very lovely. 

“But,” said my friend, “‘in spite of all 
the beauty, don’t you feel as though it is 

rather like a scene out of a comic opera? 

There is just what I mean. He might 
have said much the same thing had we 
been seated on a terrace overhung by the 
Swiss mountains. Alas! such scenes 
have come to seem too much like Na- 
ture’s stage-properties. 

But no one could make a remark like 
that in front of a salt-marsh. Whatever 
it may lack for some eyes—and its beau- 
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NATURE SEEMS UNDER THE SPELL 


ty is by no means for all—it has one ad- 
vantage over the profiles and perma- 
nently featured landscape, the charac- 
teristic of perpetual change. It can 
never grow hackneyed, for it is never 
twice the same. Outside a few regular 
channels, capriciously dividing the am- 
phibious flats into map-like silver inter- 
sections, it has nothing one can call 
features, and these are constantly mo- 
bile. Its whole life is in its subtly mod- 
ulated expressiveness. With each in- 
coming and outgoing tide, it is a new 
creation of pure effect, a picture that is a 
musical composition made visible, from 
moment to moment growing through un- 
foreseen rhythms and tones, at the will 
and accident of water and light and 
wind and cloud. Or it might be com- 
pared to a vast, uncouth musical instru- 


ment, on which the great performers of 


sea and sky execute elemental sym- 
phonies. At dead low-tide, under a 
leaden sky, drained of its gleaming life- 
currents, deserted of its quickening down- 
pour of golden light, it lies dumb and 





OF A VAST, HUSHING FINGER 


blind. It is impossible to conceive w hat 
a thing of glory, what a miracle of color, 
what a soul of tenderness, what a quiv- 
ering enchantment it can become under 
the wand of returning radiance, with the 
brimming back of the tide. 

The salt-marsh, as I said, is not for 
all. Perhaps, indeed, it is for the com- 
paratively few among _ nature-lovers. 
Many it merely bores—those who like 
their nature to be spectacular or pretty 
or cozy. Others it depresses, or even 
frightens. They feel only its melan- 
choly, its loneliness, its beyond-the- 
worldness. It threatens to draw them 
across the familiar frontiers of humanity 
out among the spirits of the waste. But 
this haunted elementalism is the very 
quality the lover of salt-marshes goes to 
nature for. Nature, for him, is not a 
sort of green arm-chair. Its very home- 
lessness is the home for something in him 
that is loneliest under a roof and finds 
its kindred only where the blue heron 
finds his—out ‘‘ where the loneliest wave 
meets the loneliest star,” where water 











CONCERNING 


talks to itself among the sedges, and the 
eel-grass lifts with the rising ripple, and 
the burnished ooze whispers and crawls 
with tiny, traveling shells and various 
life-business, infinitesimal and inhnite. 
W ilde rness, horizon, and water. | he 
salt-marsh, as nothing else in nature, 
brings these together in a satisfying 
unity. Water, somewhere, iS. pe rhaps, 
the indispensable constituent of any 


landscape which gives us that sense of 


escape into infinitude which, consciously 
or unconsciously, is what most of us are 
seeking in all beauty—escape, and the 
happiness, still and deep, on the other 
side. A landscape without water is like 


a face without the beautiful mvstery of 


eves. And the salt-marsh combines all 
the modes of the beauty of water—that 
wonderful versatility of water!—found 
but singly elsewhere. 
It is at once the sea, 
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of the mother may not reach it, this day 
or that. 

On the higher levels of the marsh, sub- 
merged only at perigee tides, when the 
moon bends lowest to the earth, the 
crunching of one’s shoes on the springing 
peat-like earth tells of the crusted sea- 
shells at the roots of the sturdy sea- 
lavender, its feet in beds of tiny mussels, 
its flowering head making a mist of 
faery blue cups that, for all their love of 
the sun, will laugh no less blue and safe, 
asway, throat-deep, plunged to their 
very eyes in the rough tide. Here, even, 
shall you find nests of tiny blue eggs that 
have as little fear of the sea. And here 
shall you come upon thousands of tiny 
holes, symmetrically drilled in the clearer 
spaces, W herein, as you look close, you 
will spy little furtive watchers that, 





a lake, and many 
rivers: the sea with 
its energy, itsmurmur, 
its huge invasion of 
freshness; a lake, mir- 
ror-like, a_ glittering 
plain, with soft, eye- 
lashed fringes; rivers 
brimming and stealing, 
as to some secret 
trvst, th rough the 
greenest of green 
meadows. 

Water, and the lives 
that, like the marsh 
itself, have their being 
in the love alike of 
land and water, the 
amphibious children 
of both, the jungles of 
shining grasses, glossy 
rush and sedge, that, 
no less than the fish 

the snappers, and 
smelt, and humble flat- 
fish, that dart and nib- 
ble about their roots 

need the sea, like a 
mother’s breast, to 
feed on, and wait on 
her coming and going 
as the barnacle waits 
on the sun-smitten 














rock, half afraid that 
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sometimes caught out of doors, scurry 
across in clever panic from one hole to 
another, carrying one immense claw, like 
a bass-viol tucked under the arm—those 
“fiddler-crabs” which the fisherman 
pursues with a trowel to make bait for 
blackfish or striped bass. 

Perhaps nowhere else in nature is to 
be found silence so profound and brood- 
ing as under the spell of a vast, hushing 
finger, and combined at the same time 
with so much furtive activity, so many 
eyes under this apparent somnolence, the 
watcher and the watched, tensely on 
guard against a hasty movement of tiny 
leg or wing, or even that unwary turning 
of an eyeball that may mean instant 
death, sailing up there on the wings of 
the fish-hawk, patroling the blue spaces, 
aware of every flash and flicker in the 
shallow reaches fathoms beneath him, or 
the smart little kinghsher with his visor- 
cap on, looking as though he had a tel- 
escope tucked under his wing, perched 
on an oyster-stake a few yards over the 
water, with eyes indescribably keen and 
wild, as though the whole horizon was 
concentrated in them, an embodied vigi- 


lance, pitiless, and yet wistful, with the 
look of the wilderness, a little care-worn, 
so to say, and storm-tossed. For hunter 
and hunted, alike, existence is hard, an 
infinite, unsleeping struggle, the battle 
ever to the swift and the strong, not a 
moment in which to draw a careless 
breath, the whole creation travail- 
ing together, terribly feared, terribly 
afraid. 

And there, on the very edge of the 
mud-flats, the lurking shadow, too, very 
still, poised over the rising or the f falling 
ripple, on slim, reed-like legs, with tel- 
escopic neck, witch-like shapes, like tiny 
old women, hags be nding over garbage, 
the mud-hens strung in a line, afew yards 
apart, entirely uncomradely one with 
the other, hoarsely croaking and un- 
couthly flapping off to some other fish- 
ing-station if disturbed. A swift elonga- 
tion of their serpentine necks, a dig of 
their keen beaks, a quivering morsel of 
silver, an ungainly gobble, and disten- 
sion of their throats, and that watching 
immobility again. While up from the 
sea, or outward from the inland reeds, 
come gliding “the finny tribes,” terror 
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above, below, and behind them; the 


hawk over their heads, the blue snapper 
at their heels, making a sudden, silvery 
scurry in the silence, flying fish for the 
nonce on the still surface of the current. 

In the stillness of the afternoon, as the 
tide recedes, and the marshes spread out 
in stretches of pure emerald, as you lie 
still as all the rest in your boat, you will 
suddenly become aware that certain 
gray-blue shapes have come up, unseen, 
about you, and stand about the shallows 
on one leg, or walk gravely to and fro 
like philosophers in meditation, some- 
times moving on a wide, flapping sweep 
of wings, and trailing legs, and hoarse, 
ill-tempered cry, as though resenting in- 
trusion. It is, of course, the blue crane, 
whose nest is in the treetops of the 
neighboring woodland. Sometimes one 
can count a dozen of them standing 
about, as moveless as in a Japanese print 

suddenly there, in the sun-steeped si- 
lence, and then as suddenly vanished. 
For the afternoon sun on a salt-marsh 
hides more than it reveals, and seems to 
beat down everything into immobility 
and silence. So that the eye realizes, 


with a start, anything that moves, as 
though it saw a ghost. You never no- 
ticed yonder clam-digger enter the cove, 
yet there he has been for some time, 
moving about, much like the cranes, up 
to his knee sin the deep ooze, sometime N 
pushing a board ahead of him on the 
shining mud as a precaution against sud- 
den holes which, like quicksands, lurk 
here and there to engulf him beyond 
reach of human hearing. Noiseless as a 
mud-turtle, he would disappear in that 
sun-steeped solitude, and his body be 
seen no more of men. You who had been 
watching him a moment ago would 
never hear his cry, would only think 
that he had silently glided off in his boat, 
as he had come. Suddenly, perhaps, you 
will hear his oars near by you, emerging 
startlingly out of a channel of reeds. 
You give him a match for his pipe, talk 
clams a minute or two, and then you are 
each lost to the other again, swallowed 
up in the gleaming silence. One some- 
times speaks lightly of clam-digging, as 
though it were a form of gentle exercise, 
an idler’s occupation, and of the clam as 
though it were to be had for the picking 
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IN THE SILENCE AND IMMOBILITY THI 


up, a helpless, easy prey—instead of be- 
ing an exceedingly spirited and elusive 
creature, skilled to escape down a spiral 
of mud, with an insulting squirt of water 
in the eye of the pursuer, who needs a 
strong back and infinite patience if he 
is to bring home any sized “‘mess”’ for a 
long day’s labor. 

Man, like the other animals haunting 
the salt-marsh—the musk-rat and the 
mink that will some day go to the opera 
round the throats of beautiful ladies 
takes on an amphibious character, half- 
farmer, half-sailor. The tides bring the 
fish a-feeding to the very edge of the 
door-yard where the chickens pick and 
scratch in the sun, and the pigeons coo 
on the roof of the old barns, and plows 
and reaping-machines rust in comrade- 
ship with anchors and coils of rope and 
rowboats used as corn-bins; and up 
among the apple-blossoms in the old 
orchard rears the white sail of a catboat, 
seeming strangely under way through 
the pastures, and cork-buoyed fishing- 
nets lie drying side by side with the hay, 
and lobster-pots are piled up against the 
cow-sheds, and the pigs root and grunt 


LEAST MOVEMENT 


ANY'VHERE IS INSTANTLY DETECTED 


in mounds of old clam-shells, and fishy 
smells rise from the mussel-beds at the 
bettom of the garden and mingle with 
the fragrance of flowers and the breath 
of cattle and stables. That instinctive 
smell of a salt-marsh at low tide! How 
good it is in the nostrils of him who loves 
both land and sea, how rich in its sug- 
gestion of alluvial fatness, life seething 
and teeming in the many-rooted mud, 
and calling the heart with “murmurs 
and hints of the infinite sea.””. The very 
horses in the stables lie down on beds 
that were once swept by the sea, and 
swum over by glittering fish, for the salt- 
grass makes excellent *‘ bedding,” and it 
is a good sight in autumn to see the reap- 
ing-machine passing over meadows that 
flash and gleam, and the haycocks lie 
drying half in the rising tide. 

The salt-marsh is most wonderful in 
those seasons of the high spring and 
autumn tides, when the wind blows wild 
from the northeast and the sea floods 
up over the roads, and makes shining 
water plains in triumphant elemental in- 
vasion of woodland nook and corner, and 
sets wood-piles afloat, and brims over 
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the garden-beds, and laughs and threat- 
ens and murmurs dehance up land- 
locked creeks, and withdraws again like 
a sea-raider freighted with all the flotsam 
and jetsam of farm-yards, carrying hen- 
coops and barrel-staves and wagon- 
wheels, and such like, far out into the 


duck and the report of his gun in the 
darkness. Or you come upon him with 
the gleam of lantern, patient and silent, 
by the piles of the old bridge, where the 
frosthiish—‘‘tomcods”—are coming up 
with the tide, or wielding the long eel- 
spears in the dark pools. 

And suddenly the 
young moon looks out 











from her cave in the 
sky, “half veiled with 
a shining veil, thinking 
delicate thoughts,” 
and the world becomes 
a dream of black and 
silver, while the quiet 
oars, as they dip in the 
shallow stream, stir 
up glories of subaque- 
ous phosphorescence, 
and, as youstep ashore 
among the eel- grass 
on the barnacled rocks, 
yourrubber boots scat- 
ter sparks like glow- 
worms all about your 
feet, for the soul of the 
night that sleeps not 
is awake and shining 
everywhere, and on 
the gleaming mud, for- 
gotten by the tide, 
stranded flat-fish flap 
and struggle, and you 
may gather a bushel 
of them, if you have a 
mind to, as they lie 
gasping under the 
moon. Forgotten and 
mysterious, haunted 
and full of echoes, lies 
the marsh, and the 








loneliness is a marvel 


[HE WORLD BECOMES A DREAM OF BLACK AND SILVER of listening darkness 


moonlit waste of waters, and floats old, 
forgotten boats once more, and brings up 
the wild ducks to swim on the pond with 
their domestic kindred; and all manner 
of wild-eyed things come in, seeking 
shelter by the winter fire. Then the 
farmer takes down his old gun, and, ly- 
ing in his boat among the reeds, forgets 
the game warden and the law that pre- 
scribes his shooting after sunset, and 
you hear the quacking of little fleets of 


and gleams as of no- 

man’s land at the wist- 
ful boundaries of the world. Wild 
squawks go up here and there, and 
fall to silence once more, and you 
come up again to the shining square 
of your open door as one who has 
been out riding with the night-witches 
and the spirits of the waste, the hand of 
the infinite upon you, a lonely look 
on your brows, and a strange, lost look 
in your eyes. A little longer, and the 
waste had taken you, and your fireside 
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had seen you no more. For the nixies 
are out among the reeds, singing low, 
and the daughters of the moon lie in 
wait for you among the rocks. Un- 
earthy whispers call your name out of 
the shadows, and golden arms take hold 
of your oars, and radiance would climb 
up to you out of the water and sit by 
you there, with strange eyes, in your 
lonely boat. The goblins and the fairies 
of the marsh swarm about you, and 
would draw away your soul into the 
glimmer, and, as you lie under the 
shingled roof in the sleeping house, they 
crowd up at the windows, and look in, 
and call you away and away—taces and 
voices of the wilderness, fairer and sweet- 
er than daylight and home. 

But with the morning what a change! 
Who would have dreamed that all this 
frank, open-hearted innocence of dawn 
could replace those witch-revels of the 
night, so blue-eyed and maidenly is the 
world, with all its doors and windows 
thrown open to the sun—no hint of sin- 
ister trysts or moonstruck mysteries in 
all this flooding freshness: 


Maiden still the moon is; and strange she 
is, and secret; 
Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold as 
cold sea-shells. 
The clarions of morning are calling 
across the world, and the ghosts are flee- 
ing before the wide clamor of cockcrow. 
The fresh white sail is moving like a 
white butterfly through the pastures, 
and the crows are off in a great, noisy 
company to the shore after their break- 
fast of clams. High overhead the hawk, 
a writhing, silver shape in his talons, 
sails toward some secret spot in the 
woods where he can tear and gorge his 
unhappy prey, and far out, a mote in 
the gleaming sea, a lonely boatman al- 
ready toils with his long clam-forks, he, 
too, seeking his breakfast of clams. The 
clam has need, indeed, of all his wari- 
ness, and all his numbers, to survive this 
morning pursuit of him, for all creation 
seems to be gone a-clamming, and the 
wonder is that a clam survives to tell the 
tale. And from every side the bob-white 
is calling with clear whistle, across the 
radiant length and breadth of the world, 
while infinite freshness brims every nook 
and cranny and creek of the shining 
Vout. CXXXIII.—No. 794.—30 
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grasses, and the mists go smoking out to 
sea across the level mirrors of still sleepy 
water. 

How the heart expands in the gleam- 
ing immensity, and goes up in prayer to 
the infinite spaces, a tiny, transparent 
shell of being, flooded and thankful for 
its cupful of glory— 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod, 

Behold, I will build me a nest on the great- 
ness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies; 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends 
in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-held on the great- 
ness of God; 

O like to the greatness of God is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the 

marshes of Glynn. 


marshes, the liberal 


Then indeed is the eye satisfied with 
seeing, for what joy has the soul like all 
this lucent joy of sight, these sheets of 
liquid light, these mirrors of ineffable 
clearness, framed in shadowy eyelashes 
of sedge and reed, exquisitely lowered 
and magically reflected in deeps that 
hold the vast of the sky in a breathless 
enchantment. Here is a beauty, spell- 
bound, incredible, which the reason can- 
not credit, a miracle asserted by the 
eyes which passes the understanding 
and leaves the senses ina dream. Lying 
in one’s boat, one seems hung suspended 
between water and sky, as by a thread 
of gossamer over radiant abysses below 
and above. Let it but snap, and we 
should fall through fathomless crystal, 
like a star through space, or Lucifer “all 
a summer day,” for all sense of distance 
or dimension is lost in light, the walls of 
space broken down by the dazzling ef- 
fulgence of innumerable mirrors. And 
lovely to tears are the pictures in all this 
fairy water, delicate beyond the telling 
of words, exquisite beyond all cunning 
of artistry—patterns beyond weaver, 
shimmer and rustle beyond moonlit silk, 
tender trellises of light and shade, 
damascenings and diaperings intricately 
simple, keen as etchings, softly glowing 
as the cheek of a rose. 

Or maybe you were out and astir 
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while the dawn was still gray—while 
“the breaths of kissing night and day 
were mingled in the eastern heaven”— 
and the marsh still lay, haggard and 
empty, a disenchanted desolation, “vast 
edges drear and naked shingles of the 
world,” abhorred of the stiil, shining 
moon, and waiting for the quickening 
urge of the sea. Dread hour of utter 
loneliness, forgotten of God and man, 
inspiring in the awfulness of its shudder- 
ing blankness—will life return to this, 
will day begin again for this songless, 
smitten waste? But lo! out to sea the 
gleam of an advancing line, the stir of 
leaden light as on dead eyeballs among 
yonder sighing reeds, a vast heaving as 
of a dark monster moving wearily 
through miles of his rough hide, a secret 
seething and whispering, a furtive rus- 
tling, an unquiet, fearful half-wakeful- 
ness of melancholy, prowling wind, a 
shiver, a chuckle, a moan, a cry, a ripple, 
a sparkle, a flash, a sudden song. And 
the marsh is already threading with 
silver through a myriad veins, and pools 
are filling with glory, and the sky has 
thrown open a dazzling window, and the 
wilderness is looking up from the floor 
of darkness, and hope is fluttering in her 
morning gossamers—and the tide is 
running in with a great “good morning.’ 
O beauty without feature, O music 
without notes, O tenderness that hath 
no lover, O passion without speech, O 
glory without end! The marsh is alive 
again, and waits in wonder for the sun. 
He has drunk the last kisses of the fading 
stars, and the golden trumpets of the 
hills clarioned his coming. Now the sea 
takes him in her arms, and now to the 
marsh at last he comes, and the long 
tresses of the grass gleam beneath his 
hand, and every ripple laves his face in 
a million mirrors. With feet of gold he 
walks in this wilderness as in a garden, 
a might of fire and flowers, and fluttered 
about by innumerable happy beings. 
All day shall he deck his dusky love 
with marvels, and warm her strange 
heart with his glowing hands, and feed her 
with honey and low singing. His ser- 
vants shall run about her with jewels, 
and at noontide he shail lie asleep on 
her gleaming breast. His bride that 
waited for him m darkness holds his 
shining head in her lap, and not till the 


opening of the western gates shall he 
turn from her again. Blessed resurrec- 
tion of the dead, deep peace of the never- 
ending day of blue and silver! White 
sails shall flit by them like floating 
lilies, and the light be a tent stretched 
above their heads. And the crisping sea 
shall kiss their feet all day and glimmer 
in dreams about them. For this is the 
transfiguration of the beauty without 
form and comeliness, whose very being 
is born only in the eyes of love. 
And so with the salt-marsh, one ends 
as one began, with the propounding of a 
aradox, the assertion of a beauty that 
Bes in the expressiveness of a formless 
chaos charmed into form, stricken into 
cosmos with the wand of light. These 
oblong plains and hummocks and dunes, 
intersected with miry ditches, slashed 
and trenched as with glacial plows, 
channeled with slime as by the passage 
of obscene primeval larve; these heathy 
and reedy and peaty miles, rude, un- 
flowering, with nothing of the warm 
wealth of the sweet-colored world behind 
them, small grace of trees or gentleness 
of grass, no gloss of ferns, no homespun 
beauty of brambles, or affection of 
vines, or comfort of shrub, or any pretty 
kindness of herb or flower whatsoever; 
no flattering fragrance, no soft nothings 
of bird or blossom; an earth of mud and 
shells and harsh, misanthropic growths; 
lean, austere, Dantesque, the anatomy 
of melancholy—surely these are not the 
materials of which the beauty that 
pleases is made, the beauty that is hung 
in frames, that courts and courtesies to 
the eye, offering her sunlit cheek to kiss, 
age and reassuringly gay. Here is 
“pathetic fallacy,” no mortal sym- 
wat no pleasant meanin o “all’s 
right with the world.” This | beauty 
knows nothing of you or yours; nothing 
of your moving story, your joy or sor- 
row. It heeds not your laughter, and 
your tears are but so much salt the sun 
shall dry. No flowers of the narcissus 
shall spring up where they fell. The 
sea-slug that moves dimly in the ooze is 
as much to it as you are, poet or lover 
though you be, and the trampling of 
cloven hoofs that crush the sea-lavender 
dear to it as the white feet of Aphrodite 
risen from the sea. Yea, though an army 
with cannon shall thunder through its 
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morasses, and flounder and sink in its 
flight with wild eyes and strong words of 
perishing men, it shall be to it but as 
though the crane trailed by with flail- 
like wing and startled, melancholy cry. 
And to the passing of both the com- 
ment shall be the same. The silence 
that went before shall be the silence that 
comes after. For the planets pass over 
the face of the marsh even so, and it is 
as though they were a flitting of bats. 
It will swallow leviathan as though it 
were a gnat in the twilight, and the 
stars shall fall down into it and be for- 
gotten. 


Here the absolute broods, forever 
communing, wordless, with itself. Here 
dwells Eternity and her children, and 
none less than they; the giants of the 
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elder darkness, to whom the gods are as 
bright bells of foam. Here only is the 
earth with its roots in darkness, the sea 
with her feet in fathomless crystal. Here 
are but height and depth and distance 
that know no bound, and nearness mas- 
sive as hills of basalt. Here is the abyss 
that hath no bottom, and the height 
that hath no ladder, no topmost star. 
Here is All and here is Nothing. But 
Beauty is here, alone, like a lost girl, 
like a candle a-flutter in the breath of 
the midnight sea. She will take your 
heart in her hand and fill it with sorrow, 
she will take the horizon like a gleaming 
pearl and give it to you for love, and as 
a lake fills with starlight she will flood 
your eyes with wonder and lead you 
with her afar and away from all the uses 
of the world. 


The Choice 


BY OSCAR C. A. CHILD 


WHO have walked with wary, timid feet, 
Unto this point along the well-worn way, 

Content to keep my conscience smugly neat, 
A trifle to the credit side each day, 


Find myself now where swift decision runs 
To lead me to a height or turn me back 

Down deep defile, untrod by Honor’s sons— 
No longer may I keep the beaten track. 


The height is steep and stark, and icy winds 
Storm ever o’er its glittering snow-clad crest, 
Where burns a light so pitiless it blinds, 
And one must climb alone nor pause for rest. 


The dark defile lies velvet to the feet 
That dance adown it to a place of bliss 

Where no light is, where whispered love words sweet 
Urge ardently unseen soft lips to kiss. 


Which, then, to choose—the narrow path and steep, 
[he long ascent—the icy, storm-swept peak? 
The honeyed lips, the love-lulled languorous sleep 


That wakes again still eager lips to seek? 








——— 
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The Mysterious Stranger 


A ROMANCE 
BY MARK TWAIN 


PART III 


Synopsis oF Parts I ann II.—The scene of the story is a village in the heart of Austria about 
the year 1590. Three boys in one of their rambles are approached by the Stranger—a youth 
of winning face and friendly demeanor. He startles them by lighting a pipeful of tobacco 
by breathing upon it, and by doing other miraculous things, which he says are natural, for 
he is an angel—a relative of the fallen archangel, Satan, and named after him. The boys 
are held spellbound while he suddenly creates a multitude of midget people who set about 
building for themselves a castle. Satan presently evokes a miniature lightning storm which 
overwhelms the castle and sets it on fire. Am earthquake completes the ruin and the castle 
and its midget people are swallowed up. Satan talks further with the boys and then van- 
ishes. Father Peter, the village priest, approaches hunting for his pocket-book which he has 
lost. It is found on the spot where Satan vanished. To the astonishment of Father Peter 


and the boys the pocket-book is discovered to be filled with gold. 


S2N the fourth day comes 
SU? the astrologer from his 





: ‘) had heard the news, I 

a’ par WY reckon. He had a pri- 
wey vate talk with us, and 
we told him what we could, for we were 
mightily in dread of him. He sat there 
studying and studying awhile to him- 
self; then he asked: 

“How many ducats did you say?” 

“Eleven hundred and seven, sir.” 

Then he said, as if he were talking to 
himself: “‘It is ver-y singular. Yes... 
very strange. A curious coincidence.” 
Then he began to ask questions, and 
went over the whole ground, from the 
beginning, we answering. By and by 
he said: ‘Eleven hundred and six 
ducats. It is a large sum.” 

“Seven,” said Seppi, correcting him. 

“Oh, seven, was it? Of course a ducat 
more or less isn’t of consequence, but 
you said eleven hundred and six before.” 

It would not have been safe for us to 
say he was mistaken, but we knew he 
was. Nikolaus said, “We ask pardon 
for the mistake, but we meant to say 
seven.” 

“Oh, it is no matter, lad; it was 
merely that I noticed the discrepancy. 
It is several days, and you cannot be 
expected to remember precisely. One 
is apt to be inexact when there is no 


particular circumstance to impress the 
count upon the memory.” 

“But there was one, sir,” said Seppi, 
eagerly. 

““What was it, my son?” asked Father 
Adolf, indifferently. 

“First, we all counted the piles of 
coin, each in turn, and all made it the 
same—eleven hundred and six. But 
I had slipped one out, for fun, when the 
count began, and now I slipped it back 
and said, ‘I think there is a mistake— 
there are eleven hundred and seven; 
let us count again.’ We did, and of 
course I was right. They were aston- 
ished; then I told how it came about.” 

The astrologer asked us if this-was so, 
and we said it was. 

“That settles it,” he said. “I know 
the thief now. Lads, the money was 
stolen.” 

Then he went away, leaving us very 
much troubled, and wondering what he 
could mean. In about an hour we found 
out; for by that time it was all over the 
village that Father Peter had been ar- 
rested for stealing a great sum of mon- 
ey from the astrologer. Everybody’s 
tongue was loose and going. Many said 
it was not in Father Peter’s character 
and must be a mistake; but the others 
shook their heads and said misery and 
want could drive a suffering man to 
almost anything. About one detail 
there were no differences; all agreed 
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that Father Peter’s account of how the 
money came into his hands was just 
about unbelievable—it had such an 
impossible look. They said it might 
have come into the astrologer’s hands 
in some such way, but into Father 
Peter’s, never! Our characters began to 
suffer now. We were Father Peter’s 
only witnesses; how much did he prob- 
ably pay us to back up his fantastic 
tale? People talked that kind of talk 
to us pretty freely and frankly, and were 
full of scofings when we begged them 
to believe really we had told only the 
truth. Our parents were harder on us 
than any one else. Our fathers said we 
were disgracing our families, and they 
commanded us to purge ourselves of our 
lie, and there was no limit to their 
anger when we continued to say we had 
spoken true. Our mothers cried over 
us and begged us to give back our bribe 
and get back our honest names and 
save our families from shame, and come 
out and honorably confess. And at last 
we were so worried and harassed that 
we tried to tell the whole thing, Satan 
and all—but no, it wouldn’t come out. 
We were hoping and longing all the time 
that Satan would come and help us out 
of our trouble, but there was no sign of 
him. 

Within an hour after the astrologer’s 
talk with us, Father Peter was in prison 
and the money sealed up and in the 
hands of the officers of the law. The 
money was in a bag, and Solomon Isaacs 
said he had not touched it since he had 
counted it; his oath was taken that it 
was the same money, and that the 
amount was eleven hundred and seven 
ducats. Father Peter claimed trial by 
the ecclesiastical court, but our other 
priest, Father Adolf, said an ecclesias- 
tical court hadn’t jurisdiction over a 
suspended priest. The bishop upheld 
him. That settled it; the case would 
go to trial in the civil court. The court 
would not sit for some time to come. 
Wilhelm Meidling would be Father 
Peter’s lawyer and do the best he could, 
of course, but he told us privately that 
a weak case on his side and all the power 
and prejudice on the other made the 
outlook bad. 

So Marget’s new happiness died a 
quick death. No friends came to con- 
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dole with her, and none were expected; 
an unsigned note withdrew her invita- 
tion to the party. There would be no 
scholars to take lessons. How could she 
support herseif? She could remain in 
the house, for the mortgage was paid 
off, though the government and not poor 
Solomon Isaacs had the mortgage- 
money in its grip for the present. Old 
Ursula, who was cook, chambermaid, 
housekeeper, laundress, and everything 
else for Father Peter, and had been Mar- 
get’s nurse in earlier years, said God 
would provide. But she said that from 
habit, for she was a good Christian. She 
meant to help in the providing, to make 
sure, if she could find a way. 

We boys wanted to go and see Marget 
and show friendliness for her, but our 
parents were afraid of offending the 
community and wouldn’t let us. The 
astrologer was going around inflaming 
everybody against Father Peter, and 
saying he was an abandoned thief and 
had stolen eleven hundred and seven 
gold ducats from him. He said he knew 
he was a thief from that fact, for it was 
exactly the sum which he had lost and 
which Father Peter pretended he had 
“found.” 

In the afternoon of the fourth day 
after the catastrophe old Ursula ap- 
peared at our house and asked for some 
washing to do, and begged my mother to 
keep this secret, to save Marget’s pride, 
who would stop this project if she found 
it out, yet Marget had not enough to 
eat and was growing weak. Ursula was 
growing weak herself, and showed it; 
and she ate of the food that was offered 
her like a starving person, but could not 
be persuaded to carry any home, for 
Marget would not eat charity food. She 
took some clothes down to the stream 
to wash them, but we saw from the 
window that handling the bat was too 
much for her strength; so she was called 
back and a trifle of money offered her, 
which she was afraid to take lest Marget 
snould suspect; then she took it, saying 
she would explain that she found it in 
the road. To keep it from being a lie 
and damning her soul, she got me to 
drop it while she watched; then she 
went along by there and found it, and 
exclaimed with surprise and joy, and 
picked it up and went her way. Like 
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the rest of the village, she could tell 
every-day lies fast enough and without 
taking any precautions against fire 
and brimstone on their account; but 
this was a new kind of lie, and it had a 
dangerous look because she hadn’t had 
any practice in it. After a week’s prac- 
tice it wouldn’t have given her any 
trouble. It is the way we are made. 

I was in trouble, for how would Mar- 
get live? Ursula could not find a coin 
in the road every day—perhaps not even 
a second one. And I was ashamed, too, 
for not having been near Marget, and 
she so in need of friends; but that was 
my parents’ fault, not mine, and I 
couldn’t help it. 

I was walking along the path, feeling 
very down-hearted, when a most cheery 
and tingling freshening-up sensation 
went rippling through me, and I was too 
glad for any words, for I knew by that 
sign that Satan was by. I had noticed 
it before. Next moment he was along- 
side of me and I was telling him all my 
trouble and what had been happening 

Marget and her uncle. While we 
were talking we turned a curve and saw 
old Ursula resting in the shade of a tree, 
and she had a lean stray kitten in her 
lap and was petting it. I asked her 
where she got it, and she said it came 
out of the woods and followed her; and 
she said it probably hadn’t any mother 
or any friends and she was going to take 
it home and take care of it. Satan said: 

“T understand you are very poor. 
Why do you want to add another mouth 
to feed? Why don’t you give it to some 
rich person?” 

Ursula bridled at this and said: 
“Perhaps you would like to have it. 
You must be rich, with your fine clothes 
and quality airs.” Then she sniffed and 
said: “Give it to the rich—the idea! 
The rich don’t care for anybody but 
themselves; it’s only the poor that have 
feeling for the poor, and help them. 
The poor and God. God will provide 
for this kitten.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

Ursula’s eyes snapped with anger. 
“Because I know it!” she said. “Nota 
sparrow falls to the ground without His 
seeing it.’ 

“But it falls, just the same. What 
good is seeing it fall?” 


Old Ursula’s jaws worked, but she 
could not get any word out for the mo- 
ment, she was so horrified. When she 
got her tongue she stormed out, “Go 
about your business, you puppy, or I 
will take a stick to you!” 

I could not speak, I was so scared. I 
knew that with his notions about the 
human race Satan would consider it a 
matter of no consequence to strike her 
dead, there being “plenty more”; but 
my tongue stood still, I could give her 
no warning. But nothing happened; 
Satan remained tranquil—tranquil and 
indifferent. I suppose he could not be 
insulted by Ursula any more than the 
king could be insulted by a tumble-bug. 
The old woman jumped to her feet when 
she made her remark, and did it as 
briskly as a young girl. It had been 
many years since she had done the like 
of that. That was Satan’s influence; 
he was a fresh breeze to the weak and 
the sick, wherever he came. His pres- 
ence affected even the lean kitten, and 
it skipped to the ground and began to 
chase a leaf. This surprised Ursula, and 
she stood looking at the creature and 
nodding her head wonderingly, her anger 
quite forgotten 

“What’s come over it?” she said. 
‘Awhile ago it could hardly walk.” 

“You have not seen a kitten of that 
breed before,” said Satan. 

Ursula was not proposing to be friend- 
ly with the mocking stranger, and she 
gave him an ungentle look and retorted: 
*“Who asked you to come here and pes- 
ter me, I’d like to know? And what do 
you know about what I’ve seen and 
what I haven’t seen?” 

“You haven’t seen a kitten with the 
hair-spines on its tongue pointing to the 
front, have you?” 

“‘No—nor you, either.” 

“Well, examine this one and see.” 

Ursula was become pretty spry, but 
the kitten was spryer, and she could not 
catch it, and had to give it up. Then 
Satan said: 

“Give it a name, and maybe it will 
come.’ 

Ursula tried several names, but the 
kitten was not interested. 

“Call it Agnes. Try that.” 

The creature answered to the name 
and came. Ursula examined its tongue. 
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“Upon my word, it’s true!’ she said. 
“T have not seen this kind of a cat 
before. Is it yours?” 

“No.” 

“Then how did you know its name 
so pat?” 

“Because all cats of that breed are 
named Agnes; they will not answer to 
any other.” 

Ursula was impressed. “It is the 
most wonderful thing!” Then a shadow 
of trouble came into her face, for her 
superstitions were aroused, and she re- 
luctantly put the creature down, saying: 
“I suppose I must let it go; I am not 
afraid—no, not exactly that, though the 
priest—well, I’ve heard people—indeed, 
many people ... And, besides, it is 
quite well now, and can take care of 
itself.” She sighed, and turned to go, 
murmuring: “It is such a pretty one, 
too, and would be such company—and 
the house is so sad and lonesome these 
troubled days. ... Miss Marget so 
mournful and just a shadow, and the old 
master shut up in jail.” 

“It seems a pity not to keep it,” said 
Satan. 

Ursula turned quickly—just as if she 
were hoping some one would encourage 
her. 

“Why?” she asked, wistfully. 

“Because this breed brings luck.” 

“Does it? Is it true? Young man, 
do you know it to be true? How does 
it bring luck?” 

“Well, it brings money, anyway.” 

Ursula looked disappointed. ‘ Mon- 
ey? A cat bring money? The idea! 
You could never sell it here; people do 
not buy cats here; one can’t even give 
them away.” She turned to go. 

“T don’t mean sell it. I mean have 
an income from it. This kind is called 
the Lucky Cat. Its owner finds four 
silver groschen in his pocket every morn- 
ing. 

I saw the indignation rising in the old 
woman’s face. She was insulted. This 
boy was making fun of her. That was 
her thought. She thrust her hands into 
her pockets and straightened up to give 
him a piece of her mind. Her temper 
was all up, and hot. Her mouth came 
open and let out three words of a bitter 
sentence, . . . then it fell silent, and the 
anger in her face turned to surprise or 





wonder or fear, or something, and she 
slowly brought out her hands from her 
pockets and opened them and held them 
so. In one was my piece of money, 
in the other lay four silver groschen. 
She gazed a little while, perhaps to see 
if the groschen would vanish away, then 
she said, fervently: 

“It’s true—it’s true—and I’m 
ashamed and beg forgiveness, O dear 
master and benefactor!’ And she ran 
to Satan and kissed his hand, over and 
over again, according to the Austrian 
custom. 

In her heart she probably believed it 
was a witch-cat and an agent of the 
Devil; but no matter, it was all the more 
certain to be able to keep its contract 
and furnish a daily good living for the 
family, for in matters of finance even 
the piousest of our peasants would have 
more confidence in an arrangement with 
the Devil than with an archangel. 
Ursula started homeward, with Agnes 
in her arms, and | said I wished | had 
her privilege of seeing Marget. 

Then I caught my breath, for we were 
there. There in the parlor, and Marget 
standing looking at us, astonished. She 
was feeble and pale, but I knew that 
those conditions would not last in 
Satan’s atmosphere, and it turned out 
so. I introduced Satan—that is, Philip 
Traum—and we sat down and talked. 
There was no constraint. We were sim- 
ple folk, in our village, and when a 
stranger was a pleasant person we were 
soon friends. Marget wondered how we 
got in without her hearing us. Traum 
said the door was open, and we walked 
in and waited until she should turn 
around and greet us. This was not true; 
no door was open; we entered through 
the walls or the roof or down the 
chimney, or somehow; but no matter, 
what Satan wished a person to believe, 
the person was sure to believe, and so 
Marget was quite satisfied with that 
explanation. And then the main part 
of her mind was on Traum, anyway; she 
couldn’t keep her eyes off him, he was so 
beautiful. That gratified me, and made 
me proud. I hoped he would show off 
some, but he didn’t. He seemed only 
interested in being friendly and telling 
lies. He said he was an orphan. That 
made Marget pity him. The water 
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came into her eyes. He said he had 
never known his mamma; she passed 
away while he was a young thing; and 
said his papa was in shattered health, 
and had no property to speak of—in 
fact, none of any earthly value—but he 
had an uncle in business down in the 
tropics, and he was very well off and 
had a monopoly, and it was from this 
uncle that he drew his support. The 
very mention of a kind uncle was 
enough to remind Marget of her own, 
and her eyes filled again. She said she 
hoped their two uncles would meet, some 
day. It made me shudder. Philip said 
he hoped so, too; and that made me 
shudder again. 

“Maybe they will,” said Marget. 
“Does your uncle travel much?” 

“Oh yes, he goes all about; he has 
business everywhere.” 

And so they went on chatting, and 
poor Marget forgot her sorrows for one 
little while, anyway. It was probably 
the only really bright and cheery hour 
she had known lately. I saw she liked 
Philip, and I knew she would. And 
when he told her he was studying for the 
ministry I could see that she liked him 
better than ever. And then, when he 
promised to get her admitted to the jail 
so that she could see her uncle, that was 
the capstone. He said he would give 
the guards g little present, and she must 
always go it the evening after dark, and 
say nothing, “but just show this paper 
and pass in, and show it again when you 
come out’’—and he scribbled some queer 
marks on the paper and gave it to her, 
and she was ever so thankful, and right 
away was in a fever for the sun to go 
down; for in that old, cruel time pris- 
oners were not allowed to see their 
friends, and sometimes they spent years 
in the jails without ever seeing a friendly 
face. I judged that the marks on the 
paper were an enchantment, and that 
the guards would not know what they 
were doing, nor have any memory of it 
afterward; and that was indeed the 
way of it. Ursula put her head in at 
the door now and said: 

““Supper’s ready, miss.” Then she 
saw us and looked frightened, and mo- 
tioned me to come to her, which I did, 
and she asked if we had told about the 
cat. I said no, and she was relieved, 





and said please don’t; for if Miss Marget 
knew, she would think it was an unholy 
cat and would send for a priest and have 
its gifts all purified out of it, and then 
there wouldn’t be any more dividends. 
So I said we wouldn’t tell, and she was 
satished. Then I was beginning to say 
good-by to Marget, but Satan inter- 
rupted and said, ever so politely—well, 
I don’t remember just the words, but 
anyway he as good as invited himself to 
supper, and me, too. Of course Marget 
was miserably embarrassed, for she had 
no reason to suppose there would be 
half enough for a sick bird. Ursula 
heard him, and she came straight into 
the room, not a bit pleased.- At first 
she was astonished to see Marget look- 
ing so fresh and rosy, and said so; then 
she spoke up in her native tongue, which 
was Bohemian, and said—as I learned 
afterward—‘‘ Send him away, Miss Mar- 
get; there’s not victuals enough.” 

Before Marget could speak, Satan had 
the word, and was talking back at Ur- 
sula in her own language—which was 
a surprise to her, and for her mistress, 
too. He said, “‘Didn’t I see you down 
the road awhile ago?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, that pleases me; I see you re- 
member me.” He stepped to her and 
whispered: “I told you it is a Lucky 
Cat. Don’t be troubled; it will provide.” 

That sponged the slate cf Ursula’s 
feelings clean of its anxieties, and a deep, 
financial joy shone in her eyes. The 
cat’s value was augmenting. It was get- 
ting full time for Marget to take some 
sort of notice of Satan’s invitation, and 
she did it in the best way, the honest 
way that was natural to her. She said 
she had little to offer, but that we were 
welcome if we would share it with her. 

We had supper in the kitchen, and 
Ursula waited at table. A small fish 
was in the frying-pan, crisp and brown 
and tempting, and one could see that 
Marget was not expecting such respec- 
table food as this. Ursula brought it, 
and Marget divided it between Satan 
and. me, declining to take any of it her- 
self; and was beginning to say she did 
not care for fish to-day, but she did not 
finish the remark.. It was because she 
noticed that another fish had appeared 
in the pan. She looked surprised, but 
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did not say anything. She probably 
meant to inquire of Ursula about this 
later. There were other surprises: flesh 
and game and wines and fruits—things 
which had been strangers in that house 
lately; but Marget made no exclama- 
tions, and now even looked unsurprised, 
which was Satan’s influence, of course. 
Satan talked right along, and was en- 
tertaining, and made the time pass 
pleasantly and cheerfully; and although 
he told a good many lies, it was no 
harm in him, for he was only an 
angel and did not know any better. 
They do not know right from wrong; I 
knew this, because | remembered what 
he had said about it. He got on 
the good side of Ursula. He praised her 
to Marget, confidentially, but speaking 
just loud enough for Ursula to hear. He 
said she was a fine woman, and he hoped 
some day to bring her and his uncle to- 
gether. Very soon Ursula was mincing 
and simpering around in a ridiculous, 
girly way, and smoothing out her gown 
and prinking at herself like a foolish old 
hen, and all the time pretending she 
was not hearing what Satan was saying. 
I was ashamed, for it showed us to be 
what Satan considered us, a silly race 
and trivial. Satan said it was time his 
uncle was married, for he entertained a 
great deal, and to have a clever woman 
presiding over the festivities would 
double the attractions of the place. 

“But your uncle is a gentleman, isn’t 
he?” asked Marget. 

“Yes,” said Satan, indifferently; 
“some even call him a Prince, out of 
compliment, but he is not bigoted; to 
him personal merit is everything, rank 
nothing.” 

My hand was hanging down by my 
chair; Agnes came along and licked it; 
by this act a secret was revealed. I 
starte -d to say, “It is all a mistake; this 
is just a common, ordinary cat; the hair- 
needles on her tongue point inward, not 
outward.” But the words did not come, 
because they couldn’t. Satan smiled 
upon me, and I understood. 

When it was dark Marget took food 
and wine and fruit, in a basket, and 
hurried away to the jail, and Satan and 
I walked toward my home. I was think- 
ing to myself that I should like to see 
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what the inside of the jail was like; 
Satan overheard the thought, and the 
next moment we were in the jail. We 
were in the torture-chamber, Satan said. 
The rack was there, and the other in- 
struments, and there was a smoky lan- 
tern or two hanging on the walls and 
helping to make the place look dim and 
dreadful. There were people there - 
and executioners — but as they took 
no notice of us, it meant that we were 
invisible. A young man lay bound, 
and Satan said he was suspected of 
being a heretic, and the executioners 
were about to inquire into it. They 
asked the man to confess to the charge, 
and he said he could not, for it was not 
true. Then they drove splinter after 
splinter under his nails, and he shrieked 
with the pain. Satan was not disturbed, 
but I could not endure it, and had to b 
whisked out of there. I was faint and 
sick, but the fresh air revived me, and 
we walked toward my home. I said it 
was a brutal thing. 

“No, it was a human thing. You 
should not insult the brutes by such a 
misuse of that word; they have not 
deserved it,”’ and he went on talking like 
that. “It is like your paltry race—al- 
ways lying, always claiming virtues 
which it hasn’t got, always denying them 
to the higher animals, which alone pos- 
sess them. No brute ever does a cruel 
thing—that is the monopoly of those 
with the Moral Sense. When a brute in- 
flicts pain he does it innocently; it is 
not wrong; for him there is no such 
thing as wrong. And he does not inflict 
pain for the pleasure of inflicting it 
only man does that. Inspired by that 
mongrel Moral Sense of his! A sense 
whose function is to distinguish between 
right and wrong, with liberty to choose 
which of them he will do. Now what 
advantage can he get out of that? He 
is always choosing, and in nine cases out 
of ten he prefers the wrong. There 
shouldn’t be any wrong; and without 
the Moral Sense there couldn’t be any. 
And yet he is such an unreasoning crea- 
ture that he is not able to perceive that 
the Moral Sense degrades him to the 
bottom layer of animated beings and is a 
shameful possession. Are you feeling 
better? Let me show you something.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Reason 


BY SOPHIE KERR 


Webster squeezed him- 
‘) self out of the rickety 
yy, station cab and slowly 
J undid the kinks that 
¥ ¢ the size of the vehicle 
=\ had necessitated. At 
last he med on the sidewalk, a fat giant 
in his fur coat, looming colossal in the 
winter night. The driver pointed with 
his whip across the sidewalk and through 
the iron gates at a dark and silent man- 
sion outlined against the sky. 

“That’s Judge Kincaird’s house,” he 
announced. “They don’t let nobody 
drive in there after dark. Dun’no’ why. 
Thanky, sir. Giddup!” 

He drove away, and the Honorable 
Peter marched through the iron gates 
and up to the front door, where, after 
some fumbling and profane mutterings, 
he located a bell and rang vigorously. 

A light flared up in the hall, and pres- 
ently the door was opened by a some- 
what untidy maid with the air of being 
a casual relative or friend rather than 
a servant. 

“Come right in,” she said, hospitably. 
“Take off your overcoat or you won't 
feel it when you go out. I guess you 
better set in the lib’ ry—that’s where the 
judge sees his friends mostly.’ 

The Honorable Peter followed direc- 
tions and found himself in the library— 
a library to dream of. Books scaled the 
walls from floor to ceiling, and over- 
flowed on to the mantelpiece, hewn in 
Caen stone. Books sprawled comfort- 
ably on tables, and lamps were lit so as 
to entice one to the deeply cushioned 
chairs and seats. One picture only—a 
Gari Melchers—lit the somber, book- 
lined walls; and there was one orderly 
table, but only one, and that was 
cleared for writing, with everything 

lain and serviceable and worn with use; 
ut books elbowed it, impudently, in 
little special turning cases. The fire 
leaped up in welcome to the Honorable 







Peter, and a window-box of crimson 
tulips received him with a drift of silken 
petals. 

“What a wonderful room!”’ said the 
Honorable Peter, half aloud. “The old 
rascal does himself well.” He walked 
over to the shelves and looked at the 
books. At his hand he found an in- 
genious system of little electric lights 
that could be turned here and there by 
any one searching for any particular 
volume. The Honorable Peter played it 
about on the titles, amused at its sim- 
plicity and cleverness. ‘Greek, Greek, 
Greek!” he muttered. “He ought to be 
able to talk it by this time. And what 
have we here? Ah! this is where his 
law library begins—and, by George! 
Ab’s gone in for first editions, too—”’ 

He dropped the light, for the judge 
was upon him, shaking his hands—both 
his hands—shouting, “Peter, you old 
pirate!” at him, thumping him on the 
back and being thumped in return. 

“Gosh! how gray you are, Ab!” 
bawled the Honorable Peter. 

“Gray yourself, Ironjaw!” retorted 
the judge, fending him off. “Here, sit 
down, you old ruffian. What are you 
doing in a respectable town, anyway? 
Stick to Washington, Peter—” 

They leaped at each other pantingly, 
and then fell apart, grinning like two 
eight-year-old boys. 

“You everlasting old thief!’ said Pe- 
ter, affectionately; “that’s the kind of a 
welcome I get when I drop off the 
Limited and drive for hours around this 
moth-eaten burg, in a one-horse shay 
that’s a relic of the Dark Ages, just to 
call on an old friend—” 

“Have you had dinner?” asked the 
judge, hastily. “I was so surprised and 
glad to see you I forgot all about asking 
you.” 

“Just about what I’d expect from 
you,” said Peter, tauntingly. “ Fortu- 
nately I knew the sort of a man I was 
going to see, and got my dinner on the 
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train.”” His heavy face, with its lines of 
heady power and dominance that the 
encroaching flesh could not conceal, was 
broken into a thousand jovial wrinkles. 
His deep-set eyes were lit with affection. 
Of all the friendships that the Honorable 
Peter had ever had, the one that had 
not changed from its youthful beginning 
was the one with Abner Kincaird. 

“Since you don’t want to eat,” said 
the judge, “you might as well sit down. 
I suppose I’ve got to put up with you 
for a day or two.” With pretended mis- 
ery he returned the Honorable Peter’s 
affectionate glance, but with the differ- 
ence that kindness and affection seemed 
a more natural relaxation to his austere 
and disciplined countenance than it did 
to Peter’s grosser features. 

“God bless ’im!”’ Peter was thinking. 
“He looks like Andrew Jackson crossed 
with Franciscan friar. The Chief’s made 
no mistake this time.” 

He stretched himself in a deep chair 
before the fire and went on with the 
conversation, while the judge put fresh 
wood on the flames and heaped up the 
coals between the gleaming andirons. 
“Oh no, Ab,” he said, “I’m not going to 
exile myself for that length of time. I 
must catch the midnight train; I’ve 
got to go on to California, and lose no 
time. By the way, what’s the idea in not 
letting a carriage drive in after dark? 
My cab stopped out in the street and 
left me to grope my way to the house 
any way | could.” 

“It’s Janey’s idea,” explained Kin- 
caird, restrainedly. “It makes her ner- 
vous to have people driving in, unless 
the porte-cochére lights are lit. She 
thinks we might be going out in the car, 
and— Well, the drive’s narrow and of 
course there might be an accident, if peo- 
ple were careless—or not able to see 
well—” 

Webster choked back an impatient 
snort. It seemed to him a very silly 
explanation. But he didn’t say so. In- 
stead, ““I have no manners at all,” he 
said. “‘How is Janey? I haven’t seen 
her for Lord knows how long.” 

““She’s very well,” said Kincaird, put- 
ting the poker aside at last and dusting 
his hands together. ‘‘She’ll be delighted 
to see you. Let me call her.” 


“T'll be delighted to see her, too,” said 
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the Honorable Peter, promptly, “but 
maybe we'll both enjoy it more if you 
and I have our talk first. Sit down, Ab. 
I’ve got something mighty important 
to say to you. 

“IT know that prelude,” began the 
judge, in mock mournfulness, shaking 
his head and gazing solemnly into the 
fire. “‘I’ve heard it many a time. ‘Some- 
thing important to tell you’—that’s the 
man who wants to borrow money. And 
I thought he was doing pretty well down 
in Washington, too, though he never 
gave much promise as a boy. Confiden- 
tial friend of the Pre sident—at the 
White House every day, or over in New 
York conferring with financiers. Why, 
every day the newspapers cartoon him 
as the power behind the throne—biggest 
man of his party— Well, well, you 
never know. This is said to be an hon- 
est administration—maybe party pick- 
ings are getting scarce. Speak up, Peter. 
Anything up to fifty thousand is yours.” 

“This isn’t a touch,” observed the 
Honorable Peter, delightedly, “so you 
needn’t begin to button up your pock- 
ets. Fifty thousand! It makes pretty 
listening, but I know your grandfather 
was a Scotchman. I’d have as much 
chance to borrow fifty thousand dollars 
from you as a tallow-legged cat with an 
asbestos dog chasing her through hell 
would have of not getting caught. You 
listen to me, Ab Kincaird, for a minute 
or two without getting fresh, if you can.” 
His boyish grin harmonized with his 
boyish vernacular. But now both 
dropped away from him. He pulled his 
shaggy brows together and looked at the 
judge with piercing gravity. “Tren- 
sham’s going,” he said 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed the 
judge, startled. “‘Why—what was it— 
the Russian treaty?” 

“Oh, that and a lot of other fool 
things,” answered Peter. “He’s been 
wagging his jaw pretty freely to the 
newspaper boys, and though most of ’em 
have had sense enough not to print 
what he said, two or three things have 
leaked into the papers—you probably 
know.” 

The judge nodded affirmation. “I 
do know,”’ he said, “and, of course, that 
Russian treaty mess was inexcusable.” 

“*He’s an idiot,” returned Peter. “ His 
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jaw’s the only thing in his head that 
works. But, anyway, he’s going. His 
resignation went over to the White 
House yesterday, and it ’ll be accepted, 
and everything will be given to the pa- 
pers to-morrow afternoon. Now, of 
course, we're looking about for another 
Secretary of State. Not that there 
aren’t plenty of peopie who think they 
could hold down the job. Do you know, 
Ab, the reason I eat and sleep so much 
is because at meal-times and when I’m 
in bed office-seekers can’t get at me. 
This flesh of mine is a tribute to the 
persistence and omnipresence of the 
American office-seeker.” 

The two men laughed. Then the 
Honorable Peter leaned forward and put 
his hand gently on his old friend’s knee. 
“* Ab,” he asked, “how would you like to 
be Secretary of State?” 
hy eter—man, are you crazy?” 

“Wait a minute. No, I’m not crazy. 
I’m here this evening at the request of 
the President to offer the portfolio of 
State to Abner Kincaird—” 

* Pete !—you Warwick, you—you sug- 
gested it!” broke in the judge, accus- 
ingly. 

“I did not,” answered Peter, indig- 
nantly. “‘It was his own idea. i’m not 
saying it didn’t receive my approval, 
Ab. You see, he’s been reading your 
book on international law and he wants 
somebody there who thinks, as he does, 
that it’s high time for this country to 
abandon her naive, provincial diplomacy 
and take her place as a world power— 
that he doesn’t intend that she shall sit 
anywhere but at the head, or mighty 
near the head, of the council-table. By 
God! Ab, that man has a vision—’ 

“It’s not just a vision, Peter. He’s got 
the thrust to put the thing through—” 

“Yes, he has. And think, Ab— 
you've dreamed and written and lec- 
tured and taught this thing for years and 
years—now would be your chance to 
give it concrete form, to develop a great 
doctrine of patriotic statecraft—a doc- 
trine you've always believed in and 
hoped for, to give our democracy a voice 
among the powers—a voice speaking 
always for greater social justice, for 
fairer humanity, a voice that may not 
be disregarded. The time has come for 


it, Ab—” 
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“Yes, Peter, the time has come for 
i 

“And if we let this opportunity go by, 
we're going to decline as a nation. We'll 
fatten in materialism; we'll lose every- 
thing that the old days of Washington 
and Lincoln gave us by their noble pri- 
vations, their sacrifices, and their heart- 
searching struggles. Our involved party 
systems will grow in unwieldy corrup- 
tion, and politics will be more than ever 
a dirty business instead of a privilege 
of citizenship.” His voice rose to a 
climax of earnestness. 

The judge smiled very tenderly. 
“You ought to be a Secretary of State, 
Peter,” he said. 

Peter drew back in embarrassment. 
“Oh, come,” he said, “I’m not a poli- 
ticlan, not a statesman. It’s a states- 
man we want, Ab—and you’ re the man. 
You’ve made a great name for yourself 
by your books and your law-school work 
and the big cases you’ve handled before 
the Supreme Court. But now you've got 
a new client—bigger than any you've 
had. Your country wants to retain you, 
Ab. And think, Ab, think of the ever- 
lasting kudos, my boy. That may mean 
nothing to you, but it ‘ll mean a lot to 
your children and your children’s chil- 
dren. Think of some of the men who've 
sat in that chair—no, don’t think of all 
of em; but think of Jefferson, of John 
Marshall, of Clay, of old Dan’l Webster, 
of Seward and Hay and Elihu Root— 
why, Ab, your opportunity is more won- 
derful than all of ‘em put together. And 
I’m glad you’ve got it, Ab. You're the 
only man in the world in whose success 
I can rejoice as full-heartedly as if it was 
my own. I—lI asked the Eaten to 
let me come and tell you myself—” 
He had to stop and cough huskily. 
** And you know,” he went on, in a firmer 
voice, “because you’ve been there often 
enough to see it, that Washington’s 
the most delightful place in America to 
live if you have something big to do. 
It’s close enough to New York so that 
you can make agreeable connections 
there, and not so close that New York’s 
rush and mass rides you down. Every 
one worth while comes to Washington at 
some time or other, and you can pick 
and choose. Of course, it’s not like 
London, where everything and every 
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one worth knowing is in a radius of a 
few miles, but, under this administration 
at least, official society has brains and 
culture—I hate the word, but it ’Il serve 
—to offer. Just think of the men in the 
Cabinet, Ab—they’re men of parts, and 
not little picayune party squirts, like 
some of their immediate predecessors. 
Why, we talk in Washington now, and 
it’s good talk, too—better I never heard 
outside of London and Dublin. You'll 
enjoy that—and take your part. How 
you will entertain, Ab! Janey can have 
a salon, if she wishes.” 

The judge had been sitting quite still 
while Peter talked, looking into the fire. 
The back log had caught and was flam- 
ing, but a little uncertainly, and now the 
judge rose and drew the coals nearer to 
the wood. The tongues of fire shot up 
merrily and a shower of tiny, golden 
sparks, like a burst of fairy sky-rockets, 
flew up the black chimney throat. Then 
the :udge sat down again and leaned his 
head on his hand, as though to shield 
his eyes from the blaze. 

“But I can’t take it, Peter,” he said. 

For a whole minute, ticked slowly 
away by the Willard clock that hung 
against one of the bookshelf partitions, 
there was silence as the Honorable Peter 
stared at the weary figure sitting so near 
tohim. Wild expostulations came to his 
tongue, but he checked them. 

“What is it, Ab?” he began at last, 
persuasively. “‘You’re not pressed for 
money, are you? The Cabinet salaries 
are ridiculously low. You couldn’t live 
on what you'd get, of course. But I al- 
ways thought you'd laid away plenty, 
though I have wondered—for it seemed 
as if there couldn’t be any reason for 
your staying in this dead little hole un- 
less you wanted to live economically— 
you don’t mind my frankness. But, Ab 

good Lord, anything I’ve got’s yours! 
Don’t let want of a little money keep 
you from this—” 

“It isn’t money, Peter,” said the 
judge, taking his hand from his eyes 
and turning to face his friend. “I’ve 
got enough money to live anywhere, 
even if | never write another brief. It’s 
something else—and it’s something that 
can’t be changed.” 

“But, Ab—-damn it! look here,” said 


Peter, growing alarmed. “You're not 
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ill, are you? Of course, we've all got 
incipient arteriosclerosis — all we old 
chaps—but what’s that? But there’s 
nothing else, 1S there? You’ve got to 
tell me that.” 

“No,” said the judge, bitterly; “I’m 
as well and as sound as any man of 
sixty-two has any right to be. It’s some- 
thing— Well, I’ve got to ask you to take 
my refusal without a reason, Peter. And 
I will tell you this,” he added, slowly 
and distinctly, “I would rather be Secre- 
tary of State through this administra~ 
tion than be Saint Peter himself, with 
all the archangels thrown in. And to 
have you come and offer it to me, Peter, 
and offer it to me in the way you have 
done—has meant—has meant more to 
me—”’ He paused. 

“Oh, rot!’ growled the Honorable 
Peter. ‘“‘ Now, Ab, I’m not going to let 
you turn me down in this mysterious 
way. Come, play fair. You know you 
can trust me. Damned if it doesn’t 
make me feel somehow as if you didn’t 
trust me, Ab.” 

The judge looked across at his old 
friend wearily. “‘ You don’t mean that, 
Peter,” he said. ‘“‘Come—you aren't 
trusting me. I can’t tell you why I'm 
refusing. I would if I could, but I can’t. 
Good Lord! man, don’t you think I 
want to take it? Don’t I realize all it 
offers? Wouldn’t any sane man jump 
at it? It’s so much bigger and greater 
than anything I’d ever hoped for—I’ve 
never even dreamed of such a thing. 
I’ve done my work because it seemed 
right to me, Peter, not for the money 
or the honor it would bring. I’ve never 


Crooked the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 


I’ve never coveted things for myself. 
I’ve never sought things for myself. Oh 
—what’s the use talking! Take your 
golden apple, Peter; it’s not for me.” 
The Honorable Peter threw up his 


hands. ‘‘You’re the biggest damn fool 
I ever knew,” he declaimed. ‘You're 
the—” The words died on his lips, for 


the door behind him opened and a wom- 
an came in. 

“What’s keeping you, dear?” she 
asked. Then: “Oh, I didn’t know there 


was any one here. Well, if it’s not Peter 
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Webster! I do declare! And looking 
just the same, only maybe a little mite 
fleshier! I’d have known you anywhere, 
Peter, even if it has been such a length 
of time since I’ve seen you. Why, it 
must be almost twenty years. I’m real 
glad to see you!” 

“And I’m glad to see you, Janey,” 
said Peter, heartily. ‘ By George! time 
seems to stand still with you.” 

It was the truth. She had been little 
and plump and rosy when Abner Kin- 
caird married her, and she was little 
and plump and rosy still. Her softly 
graying hair was parted in the middle 
and drawn into a plain knot, as she had 
worn it when a girl. Her black-silk 
dress and modest lace collar had some- 
how an air of a former generation’s 
“best,” and the big white apron that 
she wore over it was silent evidence of 
unfashionable thrift. 

“You always were a great hand to say 

retty things,” said Janey. “I see you 
Lonent changed. Why didn’t you tell 
me Peter was here, Abner? I hope he’s 
going to stay a spell, now he is here.” 

“T wish I could,” said Peter, “‘but 
I’ve got to go on to California on the 
midnight train, Janey.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sakes, that is a 
shame!” she exclaimed. “Well, you 
come right out of this barn of a lib’ry and 
into my settin’-room, an’ let me get you 
up a snack of something—some sand- 
wiches and coffee; and I made doughnuts 
to-day, too. You ought to have a 
bite before you go out into all this 
cold.” 

She turned, with eager hospitality, 
and led the way out across the hall into 
a room which seemed part of another 
house, it was so utterly different from 
the library they had left. Gaudy green- 
and-gold paper in big figures covered the 
walls, and against this background hung 
steel engravings: “‘The Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence,” “Lin- 
coln’s Funeral Train,” “William Penn 
Dealing with the American Indians,” and 
**Marmion’s Defiance to Earl Douglass.” 
A high, gilded chandelier dispensed an 
unbecoming light over furniture uphol- 
stered in red rep, with innumerable 
tight buttons. Flat bouquet - vases 
stood at either end of the mantel-shelf, 
flanking a black marble clock with a 


prancing gold steed atop. A what-not 
filled with shells and worthless curios, 
spotless of dust, stood at one side. 
There was a round center-table with 
a fringed, red cover, and on it a work- 
basket piled high with sewing. This 
Janey removed. 

“You two boys set down,” she com- 
manded. “Here, Peter, take that pat- 
ent rocker and get some solid comfort 
after Abner’s old leather chairs. He 
would have that lib’ry furnished the 
way he wanted it, but I’m ashamed to 
have anybody go in it, it’s so queer. 
Now I’m going right out in the kitchen, 
and I'll have something in three shakes 
of a lamb’s tail.” She laughed com- 
fortably. 

“Let one of the maids do it, Janey,” 
suggested the judge. ; 

“Both the girls have gone to bed,” 
replied Janey. “And, anyway, I’d 
ruther get it myself.” : 

The two men sat silent as she bustled 
out. Honorable Peter, looking about 
the room, discovered a photograph of a 
young man. 

“Hello!” he said. “Is that Abner 
junior? What a magnificent chap he is! 
What’s he doing now?” 

“He’s the chief construction engineer 
for a big New York firm—Smith & 
Hollis,” the judge said, his eyes lighting 
with pride. ‘‘He’s been in South Amer- 
ica for a year and a half now—railroad 
work. He’s done well, Peter. I wanzed 
him to study law, but he hated it, and 
finally I let him fellow his bent.” 

“That’s fine!” said Peter. “And your 
daughter, Ab—little Janey? Where is 
she now?” 

“She married Randall, the Labor 
M.P. They met when she was at school 
in Switzerland,” answered the judge. 

Peter nodded. “I knew that,” he 
said. 

““They’re in London most of the year, 
of course, and they have a country place 
in Kent. They have three beautiful 
children, Peter. I’ve never seen them. 
I can’t persuade Janey to go over, and 
she doesn’t want me to go alone. Next 
year, though, little Janey’s coming over 
to visit us and bring the children. 
Randall’s a fine young chap—a little too 
earnest at times, but that’s a good fault 
of youth. Little Janey’s got a rich life 
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before her, and she'll get everything out 
of it. I’m glad of that.” 
** Please = the door,” 


came in 
Janey’s muffled tones outside. They 
both sprang to do her bidding, and she 
came in with a mighty tray. 

“Oh, Janey, why didn’t you call me?” 
said the judge, taking it from her hands. 

He turned and set it on the table. 
There were roast-beef sandwiches, a 
great pile of them, mustard and horse- 
radish, a coffee-pot, cups and saucers, 
sugar, and a silver pitcher of cream—and 
a plate of doughnuts, round, brown, and 
sugary. At sight of these Peter set up 
a wild shout. 

“‘Honest-to-goodness doughnuts!’ he 
exclaimed. “I thought the species was 


extinct.” 
Janey beamed at him. But the judge 
frowned. “Janey,” he said, “you know 


it’s bad for you to be around the hot 
stove frying doughnuts. Why will you 
do it? Why don’t you teach Caroline, 
or Susan?” 

“ Pshaw, Abner!” she returned, “they 
never get ’em right. I guess I’m goin 
to fry my own doughnuts as long as I 
have the strength. You’d never believe, 
Peter,” she went on, turning to him, 
“how Abner goes on at me about the 
housework. Why, he’d clutter up the 
whole place with servants if I’d let ’im, 
and leave me nothing to do but sit and 
hold my hands all day long. It ’d just 
abont kill me to do that. Here, help 
yourself.” She poured the coffee nd re- 
turned to her subject. “‘This big house 
is an awful lot of work,” she went on, 
“and the help you get nowadays is so 
trifling! Susan would never touch a 
duster to the chandeliers, or wipe the 
backs of the pictures, unless I kept nght 
after her. And yet, with all the work, I 
near about die of lonesomeness when the 
judge goes away on his cases or to give 
his lecture courses.’ 

“Why don’t you go with him, then?” 
asked Peter, taking another sandwich. 

She threw up both hands in dismay, 
and her round face drew itself into lines 
of such scared timidity that it was at 
once ludicrous and pitiful. 

“I did try it, Peter,” she wailed, “but 
traveling scares me to death. I never 
have an easy minute on the train, think- 
ing about accidents, and I’m so lone- 
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some in the hotels, and the waiters and 
bell- boys and everybody seems so 
smarty and impudent, and the things 
you get to eat I wouldn’t feed to a stray 
cat. Abner could order ’ em around, but 
I guess they knew I wasn’t used to ’em. 
And when we was asked out places 
everybody was so grand, and so edu- 
cated—why, we used to go to dinners 
where I| didn’t understand a single word 
they was talking about during the whole 
meal, and there wasn’t a neighborly 
woman in the lot. They’d look at me so 
queer and speak so rude when I tried to 
talk to any of ’em. And dress! Why, I 
used to be ashamed for ’em. Peter, 
maybe you won’t believe it, but some of 
those women—respectable ones that you 
see their names in the paper for charities 
and church work—used to wear dresses 
cut so low, it was just scandalous! And 
some of ’em painted their faces!” She 
brought out this last in a horrified whis- 
er. 
“You have to get used to that,” said 
Peter, reasonably. “ Everybody does it.” 
The color mounted into Janey’s 
cheeks, and she set her lips primly and 
folded her hands over hér white apron. 
“I can’t get used to it, and I’m not go- 
ing to,” she announced. “It makes me 
kinda sick even to think about it. I’d 
never have a comfortable minute 
amongst such goings-on. I’m a great 
home body, only it pretty nigh kills me 
to have Abner away. | get so low in my 
mind I’m almost bedsick. Abner’s all 
I’ve got, you know, Peter.” She turned 
and looked at the judge with such love 
and devotion in her eyes that the Hon- 
orable Peter turned his gaze away. 
“So you see, Peter,” said the judge, 
slowly, ““why I have decided to devote 
my life to writing and give up my active 
practice and my lecture courses.” 
“But you know, Abner,” cried Janey, 
“TI don’t want you to. I’d ruther die 
than be a stumbling-block to you.” The 
little woman’s eyes filled with fond tears. 
She turned to Peter impulsively. “He’s 
the best husband in the world, Peter,” 
she said. ‘“‘He’s been like this ever since 
the day we was married. You know we 
married young, but all the first years, 
when we had such a struggle to get along, 
why he helped me with the housework 
and the childern, even with the wash, 
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whilst he was working and studying and 
trying so hard to get ahead. He used to 
read me the things he was workin’ at, 
but, shucks! I’d drop off to sleep in the 
middle of it, | was sotired. The childern 
was such active little tykes, seemed like 
they wore me out. And you know our 
first baby died when he was three years 
old. And he was always sickly; some- 
times I’d have to be up day and night 
with him—” Her eyes filled with tears 
again and she pressed her handkerchief 
to them openly. 

The judge had risen and was walking 
back and forth about the room. “And 
you know, too, Peter,” he said, “that 
all the time I was working through my 
law course and waiting for cases, Janey, 
with all her other work, took in sewing 
and did baking for the neighbors. It 
was she who paid the rent and bought 
the food we ate. Well, there, there— 
we’re becoming emotional. Come, Peter, 
try one of these famous doughnuts. You 
never ate anything half so good in all 
your life, ll warrant.” 

“They’re simply bully!” declared the 
Honorable Peter, following the judge’s 
lead. “Janey, you’ve got to promise to 
send me a dozen of these every time 
you make ’em.” 

“Oh, would you like me to?” she 
asked, wistfully. ‘“‘I’d love to do it. 
Seems ’s if there was so little I c’n do 
for anybody nowadays—except Abner. 
I don’t mind saying it before an old 
friend like you, Peter, though I wouldn’t 
tell everybody I feel this-a-way; but, 
truly, sometimes seems if the childern 
never belonged to me since they got 
out of pinafores. It was school and col- 
lege and special studies, and traveling 
here and traveling there—I couldn’t pre- 
tend to keep up with ’em. And when 
they come home they’re grown so they 
don’t look natural to me, and they don’t 
do my way. Not but that they’re both 
splendid childern and I miss them cruel, 


but—well, we’re out of touch, somehow. 
But Abner —I tell you I c’n always 
count on him.” She turned toward her 
husband again with that look of perfect 
trust and adoration. Then she put her 
hand to her head. “I believe if you’ll 
excuse me,” she went on, “‘I’ll retire. I 
did get a little headachy to-day. I’m 
not so young as I used to be, Peter. 
Good night. It’s been grand to see you 
again and have ‘a dish o’ discourse,’ as 
my grammaw used to say.” 

“You can’t look in the mirror and 
slander your youth, Janey,” said Peter, 
rising and taking her outstretched 
hands. 

They bowed her gallantly to the stairs, 
the two of them. Then they went back 
into the ugly sitting-room. The judge 
looked around uncomfortably. 

“Tl just carry the tray into the 
library,” he said. ‘“‘We can be more 
com— We won't be so likely to disturb 
Janey there.” 

The judge carried in the tray and re- 
vived the smoldering fire. 

“Those doughnuts surely are the best 
I ever ate;” said Peter, breaking a 
lengthy silence. “By the way, Ab, how 
will I get down to the station? Can I 
telephone for a cab?” 

“Tl run you down in the car,” said 
the judge, promptly. ‘“‘It’s all ready, 
and it ll only take ten minutes. Perhaps 
we'd better be moving.” 

They hurried into their coats, and 
Peter waited until the judge brought 
round the car, then stepped in beside 
him. The night air was stingingly cold, 
but neither of them knew it. On the 
station platform, at the train steps, the 
judge held out his hand. 

“You understand now, Peter,” he 
said. 

“TI understand perfectly,” said Peter, 
leaning down to wring the judge’s hand. 
“Good - by — you— you darned old 
—saint.” 
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cyt A g, stained shell were to 
3 -\ hold a sound nut. All 
V ere the events of the last 


a y+ century—the develop- 
ment of the factory system, the Married 
Women’s Property Act, the birth of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, the entry of woman into 
professions, the discovery of co-educa- 
tion and of education itself, eugenics, 
Christian Science, new music-halls and 
halfpenny papers, the Russian ballet, 
cheap travel, woman suffrage, ‘apart- 
ment-houses—all this change and stress 
has lowered the status of one whom 
Pliny admired—the father of a family. 
The family itself tends to disappear, and 
it is many years since letters appeared 
in The Times over the signature, “‘ Moth- 
er of Six.” The family is smaller, and, 
strangely enough, it is sweeter tempered: 
would it be fair to conclude, as might 
an Irishman, that it would agree per- 
fectly if it disappeared? 

I do not think that the family will 
completely disappear any more than 
scarlet-fever or the tax-collector. But 
certainly it will change in character, and 
its evolution already points toward its 
new form. The old-fashioned family 
sickened because it was a compulsory 
grouping. The wife cleaved unto her 
husband because he paid the bills; the 
children cleaved unto their parents be- 
cause they must cleave unto something. 
There was no chance of getting out, for 
there was nothing to get out to. For the 
girl, especially, some fifty years ago, to 
escape from the family into the world was 
much the same thing as burgling a 
penitentiary; so she stayed, compul- 
sorily grouped. Personally, I think 
all kinds of compulsory groupings bad. 
If one is compelled to do a thing, one 
hates it; possibly the dead warriors in 
the Elysian Fields have by this time 
taken a violent dislike to compulsory 
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chariot-races, and absolutely detest their 
endless rest on moss-grown banks and 
their diet of honey. I do not want to 
stress the idea too far, but I doubt 
whether the denizens of the Elysian 
Fields, after so many centuries, can tol- 
erate one another any more, for they are 
compelled to live all together in this 
Paradise, and nothing conceivable will 
ever get them out. 

Some groupings are worse than others, 
and I incline to think that difference of 
age has most to do with the chafe of 
family life. For man isa sociable animal; 
he loves his fellows, and so one wonders 
why he should so generally detest his 
relations. There are minor reasons. 
Relationship amounts to a license to be 
rude, to the right to exact respect from 
the young and service from the old; 
there is the fact that, however high you 
may rise in the world, your aunt will 
never see it. There is also the fact that 
if your aunt does see it, she brags of it 
behind your back and insults you about 
it to your face. There is all that, but 
still | believe that one could to a certain 
extent agree with one’s relations if one 
met only those who are of one’s own 
age, for compulsory groupings of people 
of the same age are not always unpleas- 
ant; boys are happiest at school, and 
there is fine fellowship and much merri- 
ment in armies. On the other hand, 
there often reigns a peculiar dislike in 
offices. I do not want to conclude too 
rashly, but [ cannot help being struck by 
the fact that in a school or in an army 
the differences of age are very small, 
while in an office or a family they are 
considerable. Add on to the difference 
of age compulsory intercourse, and you 
have the seeds of hatred. 

This applies particularly where the 
units of a family are adult. The child 
loves the grown-ups because he admires 
them; a little later he finds them out; 
still a little later, he lets them see that 
he has found them out, and then family 
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life begins. In many cases it is a quite 
terrible life, and the more united the 
family is the more it resembles the union 
between the shirt of Nessus and Hercu- 
les’s back. But it must be endured be- 
cause we have no alternative. I think 
of cases: of such a one as that of a 
father and mother, respectively sixty- 
five and sixty, who have two sons, 
one of whom ran away to Australia with 
a barmaid, while the other lived on 
his sisters’ patrimony and regrettably 
stayed at home; they have four daugh- 
ters, two of whom have revolted to 
the extent of earning their living, but 
spend the whole of their holidays with 
the old people; the other two are un- 
married because the father, imbued with 
the view that his daughters were too good 
for any man, refused to have any man 
in the house. ‘There is another couple in 
my mind, who have five children, four of 
whom live at home. I think I will de- 
scribe this family by quoting one of the 
father’s pronouncements: “‘There’s only 
one opinion in this house, and that’s 
mine!”’ I think of other cases, of three 
sisters who have each an income of two 
hundred dollars a year on which they 
would, of course, find it very difficult 
to live separately. The total income of 
six hundred dollars a year enables them 
to live—but together. The eldest loves 
cats; the next hates cats, but loves dogs; 
this zoological quarrel is the chief occu- 
pation of the household; the third sis- 
ter’s duty is to keep the cats and dogs 
apart. Here we have the compulsory 
grouping; I believe that this lies at the 
root of disunion in that united family. 
The age problem is twofold. It must 
not be thought that I hold a brief against 
old age, though, being myself young, I 
tend to dislike old age as I shall prob- 
ably dislike youth by and by. On the 
whole, the attitude of old age is tyran- 
nical. I have heard dicta as interesting 
as the one which I quote a few lines 
above. I have heard say a mother 
to a young man, “You ought to feel 
affection for me”; another, “It 
should be enough for you that this is my 
wish.” ‘That is natural enough. It ts 
the tradition of the elders, the Biblical, 
Greek, Roman, savage hierarchies which, 
in their time, were sound because, lacking 
education of any kind, communities 


could resort only to the experience of the 
aged. But a thing that is natural is not 
always convenient, and, after all, the 
chief mission of the civilizer is to bottle 
up Nature until she is wanted. This 
tyranny breeds in youth a quite horrible 
hatred, while it hardens the old, makes 
them incapable of seeing the point of 
view of youth because it is too long since 
they held it. They insist upon the 
society of the young; they take them 
out to call on old people; they drive 
them round and round the park in 
broughams, and then round again; they 
deprive them of entertainments because 
they themselves cannot bear noise and 
late hours, or because they have come 
to fear expense, or because they feel 
weak and are ill. It is tragic to think 
that so few of us can hope to die grace- 
fully. 

The trouble does not lie entirely with 
the old; indeed, I think it lies more with 
the young, who, crossed and irritated, 
are given to badgering the old people 
because they are slow, because they do 
not understand the problems of Lord 
Kitchener and are still thinking of the 
problems of Mr. Gladstone. They are 
harsh because the old are forgetful, be- 
cause their faded memories are sweet, 
because they will always prefer the late 
Sir Henry Irving to Mr. Charles Haw- 
trey. The young are cruel when the old 
people refuse to send a letter without 
sealing it, or when they insist upon 
buying their hats from the milliner who 
made them in 1890 and makes them still 
in the same fashion. They are even 
harsh to them when they are deaf or 
short-sighted and fumbling; they come 
to think that a wise child should learn 
from his sire’s errors. 

It is a pity, but thus it is; so what is 
the use of thinking that the modern 
family must endure?’ It is no use to say 
that the old are right or that the young 
are right; they disagree. It is nobody’s 
fault and it is everybody’s misfortune. 
They disagree largely because there is 
too much propinquity. It is propinquity 
that brings one to think there is some- 
thing rather repulsive in blood relations. 
It is propinquity that brings one to love 
and then later to dislike. Mr. George 
Moore has put the case ideally in his 
Memoirs of My Dead Life, where Doris, 
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the girl wiv has escaped from her fam- 
ily with the hero says: “This is the 
first time I have ever lived alone, that 
I have ever been free from questions. 
It was a pleasure to remember suddenly, 
as I was dressing, that no one would ask 
me where I was going; that I was just 
like a bird myself, free to spring off the 
branch and to fly. At home there are 
always people round one; somebody is 
in the dining-room, somebody is in the 
drawing-room; and if one goes down the 
passage with one’s hat on, there is al- 
ways somebody to ask where one is go- 
ing, and if you say you don’t know, they 
say: “Are you going to the right or to 
the left? Because, if you are going to 
the left, I should like you to stop at the 
apothecary’s and to ask . Yes, 
that is what happens. That is the 
tragedy of the family; it lives on top 
of itself. The daughters go too much 
with their mothers to shop; there are 
too many joint holidays, too many com- 
pulsory rejoicings at Christmas or on 
birthdays. There are not enough private 
places in the house. I have heard one 
young suffragist, sentenced to fourteen 
days for breaking windows, say that, 
quite apart from having struck a blow 
for the Cause, it was the first peaceful 
fortnight she had ever known. This 
should not be confounded with the mis- 
understood offer of a well-known leader 
of the suffrage cause who offered a pound 
to the funds of the movement for every 
day that his wife was kept in jail. 

In a family, friendships are difficult, 
for Maude does not always like Ara- 
bella’s dearest friend; or, which is worse, 
Maude will stand Arabella’s dearest 
friend whom she detests, sothat next day, 
she may have the privilege of forcing upon 
Arabella her own whom Arabella cannot 
bear. That sort of thing is called toler- 
ance and self-sacrifice; in reality it is 
mutual tyranny, and amounts to the 
passing on of pinches, as it were, from 
boy to boy on the benches of schools. 
In a developing generation this cannot 
endure; youthful egotism will not for- 
ever tolerate youthful arrogance. As for 
the old, they cannot indefinitely remain 
with the young, for, after all, there are 
only two things to talk of with any in- 
tensity—the future and the past; they 
are the topics of different generations. 
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Still, for various reasons, this condi- 
tion is endured. It is cheaper to live to- 
gether; it is more convenient socially; 
it is customary, which, especially in 
England, is most important. But it 
demands an impossible and unwilling 
tolerance, sometimes fraudulent exhibi- 
tions of love, sometimes sham charity. 
It is not pleasant to hear Arabella, re- 
turning from a walk with her father, say 
to Maude: “Thank Heaven, that’s 
over! Your turn to-morrow.” Perhaps 
it would not be so if the father did not 
by threat or by prayer practically com- 
pel his daughters to “take duty.”” There 
are alleviations—games, small social 
pleasures, dances—but there is no free- 
dom. A little for the sons, perhaps, but 
even they are limited in their comings 
and goings if they live in their father’s 
house. As for the girls, they are driven 
to find the illusion of freedom in wage 
labor, unless they marry and develop, 
as they grow older, the same problem. 
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Fortunately, and this may save some- 
thing of the f: imily spirit, times are chang- 
ing. It must not be imagined from 
the foregoing that I am a resolute enemy 
of any grouping between men and wom- 
en, that I view with hatred the family in 
a box at the theater or round the Sunday 
joint. I am not attracted by the idea of 
family; a large family collected together 
makes me think a little of a rabbit-hutch. 
But I recognize that couples will to the 
end want to live together, that they will 
be fond of their children, and that their 
children will be fond of them; also that 
it is not socially convenient for husband 
and wife to live in separate blocks of 
flats and to hand over their children to 
the county council. There are a great 
many children to-day who would be hap- 

ier in the workhouse than in their 
lig but there exists in the human 
mind a prejudice against the workhouse, 
and social psychology must take it into 
account. All I ask is that members 
of a family should not scourge one an- 
other with whips and occasionally with 
scorpions, and I conceive that nothing 
could be more delightful than a group of 
people, not too far removed from one 
another by age, banded together for 
mutual recreation and support. So any- 
thing that tends to liberalize the family, 
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to exorcise the ghost of the old patriarch, 
is agreeable. 

Patriarch! What a word—the father 
as master! He will not be master very 
long, and I do not think that he will 
want to remain master, for his attitude 
is changing, not as swiftly as that of his 
children, but still changing. He is not 
so sure of himself now when he doubts 
the advisability of pulling down the shed 
at the back of the garden, and his young- 
est daughter quotes from Nietzsche that 
to build a sanctuary you must first 
destroy a sanctuary. And, though he 
is rather uncomfortable, he does not say 
much when in the evening his wife ap- 
pears dressed in a Russian ballet frock 
or even a little less. He is growing used 
to education, and he fears it less than he 
did. In fact, he is beginning to appre- 
ciate it. 

His wife is more suspicious, for she 
belongs to a generation of women that 
was ignorant and reveled in its ignorance 
and called it charm, a generation when 
all women were fools except the spit- 
fires and the wits. She tends to think 
that she was “finished” as a lady; her 
daughters consider that she was done 
for. The grandmother is a little jealous, 
but the mother of to-day, the formed 
woman of about thirty-five, has made a 
great leap and resembles her children 
much more than she does her mother. 
Her offspring do not say: “What is 
home without a mother? Peace, perfect 
peace.” She is a little too conscientious, 
perhaps; she has turned her back rather 
rudely upon her mother’s pursuits, such 
as tea and scandal, and has taken too 
virulently to lectures on evolution and 
proteid. She is too vivid, like a newly 
painted railing, but, like the railing, she 
will tone down. She pretends to be very 
socialistic or very fast; on the whole she 
affects rather the fast style. We must 
not complain. Is not brown paint in the 
dining-room worse than pink paint on 
the face? 

Whatever may be said about revolt- 
ing daughters, I suspect that the change 
in the parent has been greater than that 
in the child, because the child in 1830 
did not differ so much from the child of 
to-day as might appear. Youth then was 
restless and insurgent, just as it is to- 
day; only it was more effectively kept 


down. If to-day it is less kept down, 
this is partly for reasons I will indicate, 
but largely because the adult has 
changed. The patriarch is nearly dead; 
he is no longer the polygamous brute 
who ruled his wives with rods, murdered 
his infant sons, and sold his infant 
daughters; his successor, the knight of 
the Middle Ages, who locked up his wife 
in a tower for seven years while he cru- 
saded in the Holy Land—he, too, has 
gone. And the merchant in broadcloth 
of Victorian days, who slept vigorously 
in the dining-room on Sunday afternoon, 
has been replaced by a man who says 
he is sorry if told he snores. He is more 
liberal; he believes in reason now rather 
than in force, and generally would not 
contradict Milton’s lines— 


Who overcomes by force 
Hath overcome but half his foe. 


He has come to desire love rather than 
power, and, little by littlke—thanks main- 
ly to the “yellow” press—has acquired 
a chastened liking for new ideas. The 
spread of pleasure all round him, the 
vaudeville, the theaters, moving-picture 
shows, excursions to the seaside—all these 
have taught him that gaiety may not 
clash with respectability. Especially, he 
is more ready to argue, for a peace- 
ful century has taught him that a 
word is better than a blow. ‘There may 
be a change in his psychology after this 
war, for he is being educated by the 
million in the point of view that a loaded 
rifle is worth half a dozen scraps of 
paper; it is quite possible that he will 
carry this view into his social life. There 
may, therefore, be a reaction for thirty 
years or so, but thirty years is a trifle 
in questions such as these. 

Naturally, women have in this direc- 
tion developed further than men, for 
they had more leeway to make up. Man 
has so long been the educated animal 
that he did not need so much liberaliz- 
ing. I do not refer to the Middle Ages, 
when learning was entirely pre-empted 


by the male (with the exception of 


poetry and music), for in those days 
there was no education save among the 
priests. I mean rather that the great 
development of elementary learning, 
which took place in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, affected men for 
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about a generation before it affected 
women. In England, at least, univer- 
sity education for women is very recent, 
for Girton was opened only in 1873, 
Newnham, at Cambridge, in 1875; Miss 
Beale made Cheltenham College a power 
only a little later, and indeed it may be 
said that formal education developed 
only about 1890. Both in England 
and in the United States women 
have not had much more than a 
generation to make up the leeway of 
sixty centuries. It has benefited them 
as mothers because they did not start 
with the prejudices left in the male mind 
by the slow evolution from one form of 
learning to another; women did not 
have to live down Plato, Descartes, or 
Adam Smith; they began on Haeckel 
and H. G. Wells. The mothers of to- 
day have been flung neck and crop into 
Paradise; they came in for the new 
times, which are always better than «he 
old times and inferior only to to-morrow. 
They were made to understand a possi- 
ble democracy in the nursery because 
all round them, even in Russi: a, even in 
Turkey, democracy was growing, some 
say as a rose, some say as a weed, but 
anyhow irrepressibly. Who could be a 
queen by the cradle when more august 
thrones were tottering? So woman 
quite suddenly became more than a 
pretty foil to the educated man, she be- 
came something like his superior and his 
elder; little by little she has begun to 
teach him who once was her master and 
still in fond delusion believes he is. 

[t cannot be said that the mother has 
until very recently liked education. She 
has suffered from the prejudice that 
afficted her own mother, who thought 
that because she had worked samplers 
all girls must work samplers; the “ old” 
woman’s daughter, because she went to 
Cheltenham, tends to think that her 
little girl ought to go to Cheltenham. 
It is human rather than feminine, for 
generations follow one another at Eton 
and at Harvard. But more than femi- 
nine, I think it is masculine because, un- 
til very recently, woman has disliked 
education, while man has treated it with 
respect; he has not loved it for its own 
sake, but because he thought that nam 
et ipsa scientia potestas est. Not a very 
high motive, but still the future will pre- 


occupy itself very little with the reasons 
for which we did things; it will be glad 
enough if we do them. Perhaps we may 
yet turn the edges of swords on the blasts 
of rhetoric. 

An immediate consequence of the 
growth of education has been a change 
in the status of the child. It is no longer 
property, for how can one prevent a 
child from pulling down the window- 

sash at night when it knows something 

of ventilation? Or give it an iron tonic 
when it realizes that full-blooded people 
cannot take iron? The child has 
changed; it is no longer the creature 
that, pointing to an animal in the field, 
said, ““What’s that?” and the reply be- 
ing, “A cow,” asked “Why?” The child 
is perilously close to asking whether 
the animal is carnivorous or herbivorous. 
That makes coercion very difficult. But 
I do not think that the modern parent 
desires to coerce as much as did his fore- 
bear. Rather he desires to develop the 
child’s personality, and in its early years 
this leads to horrid results, to children 
being “taught to see the beautiful” or 
“being made to realize the duties of a 
citizen.” We are in for a generation 
made up half of bulbous-headed, be- 
spectacled precocities, and half of bar- 
barians who are “realizing their person- 
ality” by the continual use of “shall” 
and “sha’n’t.” This will pass as all 
things pass, the old child and the rude 
child, just like the weak parent after the 
brute paregt, and it is enough that the 
new generation points to another gen- 
eration, for there seldom was a time that 
was not better than its father and the 
herald of a finer son. 

Generally the parent will help, for his 
new attitude can be expre sssed in a 
phrase. He does not say, “| am master,” 
but, “I am responsible.” He has begun 
to realize that the child is not a regret- 
table accident or a little present from 
Providence; he is beginning to look 
upon the care of the child as a duty. 
He has extended the ideal of citizenship, 
born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, which was “to leave the world 
a little better than he found it’’; he has 
passed on to wanting his son to be a 
little richer than he was, and a little 
more learned; he is coming to want his 
son to be a finer and bolder man; he 
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will come in time to want his daughter 
to be a finer and bolder woman, which 
just now he bears pretty well. His wife 
is helping him a great deal because she 
is escaping from her home ties to the 
open trades and professions, to the en- 
tertainments of psychic, political, and 
artistic lectures which make of her head 
a waste-paper basket of intellect, but 
still create in that head a disturbance far 
better than the ancient and cow-like 
placidity. The modern mother is often 
too much inclined to weigh the baby four 
times a day, to feed it on ozoneid, or 
something equally funny, to expose as 
much of its person as possible, to make 
it gaze at Botticelli prints when in its 
bath. She will no doubt want it to mate 
eugenically, in which she will probably 
be disappointed, for love laughs at Gal- 
tons; but still, in her struggle against 
disease and wooden thinking, she will 
have helped the child by giving it some- 
thing to discard better than the old re- 
spects and fears. The modern mother 
has begun to consider herself as a human 
being as well as a mother; she no longer 


thinks that 


A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 


She is coming to look upon herself as 
a sort of esthetic school inspector. She 
lives round her children rather than in 
them; she is less animal. Above all, she 
is more critical. Having more oppor- 
tunity of mixing with people, she ceases 
to see her child as marvelous because it 
is her child. She is losing something of 
her conceit and has learned to say, “the 
baby” instead of “my baby.” It is 
a revolutionary atmosphere, and the de- 
veloping child has something to push 
against when it wants to earn its parents’ 
approval, for modern parents are fair 
judges of excellence; they are educated. 
The old-time father was nonplussed by 
his son,:and could not help him in his 
delectus, but the modern father is not so 
puzzled when his son wishes to con- 
verse of railway finance. The parent, 
more capable of comradeship, has come 
to want to be a comrade. He is no 
longer addressed as “‘sir’’; he is often 
addressed as “old chap.” That is fine, 
but it is in dead opposition to the close, 
hard family idea. 


Likewise, man and wife have come to 
look upon each other rather differently; 
not differently enough, but then human- 
ity never does anything enough; when 
it comes near to anything drastic it 
grows afraid. Man still thinks that 
“whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 
thing,”’ but he is no longer finding the 
one he sought not so long ago. She is no 
longer his property, and it would not 
occur to the roughest among us to offer 
a wife for sale for five shillings in Smith- 
field market, as was done now and then 
as late as the early nineteenth century. 
Woman is no longer property; she has 
been freed; in England she has even been 
allowed, by the Married Women’s Proper- 
ty Act, to hold that which was her own. 
The Married Women’s Property Act has 
modified the attitude of the mother to 
her child and to her husband. She is less 
linked when she has property, for she 
can go. If every woman had means, or a 
trade of her own, we should have 
achieved something like free alliance; 
woman would be in the position of the 
woman in “ Pygmalion,” whom her man 
could not beat because, she not being 
married to him, if he beat her she might 
leave him—in its way a very strong 
argument against marriage. 

But most women have no property, 
and yet, somehow, by the slow loosening 
of family links, they have gained some 
independence. I am not talking of 
America, where men have deposited 
their liberty and their fortunes into the 

rettiest, the greediest, the most ruthless 
~~ in the world; but rather of Eng- 
land, where for a long time a man set 
up in life with a dog as a friend, a wife to 
exercise it, and a cat to catch the mice. 
Until recently the householder kept a 
tight hand upon domestic expenditure; 
he paid all the bills, inspected the weekly 
accounts with a fierce air and an internal 
hope that he understood them; rent, 
taxes, heat, light, furniture, repairs, ser- 
vants’ wages, school fees-—he saw to it 
that every penny was accounted for and 
then, when pleased, gave his wife a tip 
to go and buy herself a ribbon with. 
(There are still a great many men who 
cannot think of anything a woman may 
want except a ribbon; in 1860 it was a 
shawl.) When a woman had property, 
even for some time after the Act, she 
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was not considered fit to administer it. 
She was not fit, but she should have been 
allowed to administer it so as to learn 
from experience how not to be swindled. 
Anyhow, the money was taken from her, 
and I know of three cases in a single 
large family where the wife meekly in- 
dorses her dividend warrant so that the 
husband may pay it into his banking 
account. That spirit survives, but 
every day it decays; man, finding his 
wife competent, tends to make her an 
allowance, to let her have her own 
banking account, and never to ask for 
the pass-book. He has thrown upon her 
the responsibility for all the household 
and its finance; by realizing that she 
was capable he has made her capable. 
Though she be educated, he loves her 
not less; perhaps he loves her more. 
It is no longer true to say with Lord 
Lyttleton that “the lover in the husband 
may be lost.”” Formerly the lover was 
generally lost, for after she had had six 
children before she was thirty the moth- 
er used to put on a cap and retire. Now 
she does not retire; indeed, she hides 
his bedroom-slippers and puts out his 
pumps, for life is more vivid and ex- 
terior now; this is the cinema age. 
Finding her responsible, amusing, 
capable of looking after herself, man 
is developing a still stranger liberalism; 
he has recognized that he may not 
be enough to fill a woman’s life, chat 
she may care for pleasures other than 
his society, and indeed for that of 
other men. He has not abandoned his 
physical jealousy and will not so long 
as he is a man, but he is slowly beginning 
to view without dismay his wife’s com- 
panionship with other men. She may 
be seen with them; she may lunch with 
them; she may not, as a rule, dine with 
them, but that is an evolution to come. 
This springs from the deep realization 
that there are between men and women 
relations other than the passionate. It 
is still true that between every man and 
every woman there is a flicker of love, just 
a shadow, perhaps; but not so long ago 
between men and women there was only 
“yes” or “no,” and to-day there are 
also common tastes and common inter- 
ests. This is fine, this is necessary, but 
it is not good for the old British house- 
hold where husband and wife must 
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cleave unto each other alone; where, as 
in the story-books, they lived happy 
ever after. As with the home, so with 
the family; neither can survive when it 
suffers comparison, for it derives all its 
strength from its exclusivism. As soon 
as a woman begins to realize that there 
is charm in the society of men other than 
her uncles, her brothers, and her cou- 
sins, the solid, four-square attitude of 
the family is menaced. Welcome the 
stranger, and legal hymen is abashed. 

All this springs from woman’s new 
estate—that of human being. She must 
be considered almost as much as a man. 
Where there is wealth her tastes must 
be consulted, and more than one man 
has been sentenced by a tyrannous wife 
to wear blue coats and blue ties all his 
life. She is coming to consider that the 
husband who dresses in his wife’s bed- 
room should be flogged, while the one 
who shaves there should be electrocuted. 
And she defends her view with entirely 
one-sided logic and an extended voc abu- 
lary. Here again is a good, a necessary 
thing; but where is the old family where 
a husband could in safety, when slightly 
overcome, retire to bed with his boots 
on? He is no longer king of the castle, 
but a menaced viceroy in an insurgent 
land. 

All through society this loosening of 
the marriage bond is operative. By 
being freer within matrimony men and 
women view more tolerantly breaches of 
the matrimonial code. There was atime 
when a male co-respondent was not re- 
ceived: thatis over. Inthosedaysadivor- 
cée was not received, either, even when 
the divorce was pronounced in her favor. 
Nowadays, in most social circles, the 
decree absolute is coming to be looked 
upon as an absolution. I do not refer to 
the United States, where (I judge only 
from your novels) divorce outlaws 
nobody, but to steady old England, 
who still pretends that she frowns 
on the rebels and finally takes them 
back with a sigh and wonders what 
she is coming to. What England is 
coming to is to a lesser regard for the 
marriage bond, to a recognition that 
people have the right to rebel against 
their yoke. There totters the family, for 
marriage is its base, and the more Eng- 
lish society receives in its ranks those 
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who have flouted it, the more it will be 
shaken by the new spirit which bids 
human creatures live together, but also 
with the rest of the world. Woman was 
kept within the family by threats, by 
banishment, by ostracism, but now 
she easily earns forgiveness. At least 
English society is deciding to forget if 
it cannot forgive the guilt—a truly Brit- 
ish expedient. At the root is a decaying 
respect for the marriage bond, a growing 
respect for rebellion. That tendency 
is everywhere, and it is becoming more 
and more common for husband and 
wife to take separate holidays; there 
are even some who leave behind 
them merely a slip: “Gone away, ad- 
dress unknown.” They are cutting the 
wire entanglements behind which lie 
dangers and freedoms. All this again 
comes from mutual respect with mutual 
realization, from education, and espe- 
cially from late marriages. Late mar- 
riages are one of the most potent causes 
of the break-up of the family, for now 
women are no longer caught and crushed 
young; they are no longer burdened 
matrons at thirty. The whole point of 
view has changed. I remember reading 
in an early-Victorian novel this phrase: 
“She was past the first bloom of her 
youth; she was twenty-three.” The 
phrase is not without its meaning; it 
meant that the male was seeking not a 
wife, but a courtesan who, her courtesan- 
ship done, could become a perfect house- 
keeper. Now men prefer women of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight, forsake 
the bachfisch for her mother, because 
the mother has personality, experience, 
can stimulate, amuse, and accompany. 
Only the older and more formed woman 
is no longer willing to enter the family as 
a jail; she will enter it only as a hotel. 


Meanwhile, from child to parent ero- 
sion also operates. I do not think that 
the modern child honors its father and 
its mother unless it thinks them worthy 
ofhonor. There isa slump in respect, as 
outside the family there is a slump in 
reverence. As in the outer world a man 
began by being a worthy, then a member 
of Parliament, then a minister, finally 
was granted a pension and later a statue; 
and as now a man is first a journalist, 
then a member of Parliament, a min- 


ister, and in due course a scoundrel, so 
inside the family does a father become 
an equal instead of a tyrant, and a 
good sort instead of an old fogy. For 
respect, I believe, was mainly fear and 
greed. The respect of the child for its 
father was very like the respect that 
Riquet, the little dog, felt for Monsieur 
Bergeret. Anatole France has expressed 
it ideally: 

Oh, my master, Bergeret, God of Slaugh- 
ter, I worship thee! Hail, oh God of wrath! 
Hail, oh bountiful God! I lie at thy feet, I 
lick thy hand. Thou art great and beautiful 
when at the laden board thou devourest 
abundant meats. Thou art great and beau- 
tiful when, from a thin strip of wood causing 
flame to spring, thou dost of night make 
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That was a little the child’s cosmog- 
ony. Then the child became educated, 
capable of argument. In contact with 
more reasonable parents it grew more 
reasonable. The parent, confronted 
with the question, “Why must I 
do what you order?” ceased to say, 
“Because | say so.” That reply did not 
seem good enough to the parent, and it 
ceased to be good enough for the child. 
If the child rebelled, the only thing to 
do was to strike it, and striking is no 
longer done; the parent prefers argu- 
ment because the child is capable of 
understanding argument. The child is 
more lawful, more sensitive; it is un- 
ready to obey blindly, and it is no longer 
required to obey blindly, because, while 
the parent has begun to doubt his own 
infallibility, the child has been doing so, 
too. The child is more ready and more 
able to criticize its parents; indeed, the 
whole generation is critical, has acquired 
the habit of introspection. The child is 
a little like the supersoul of Mr. Stephen 
Leacock, and is developing thoughts 
like, “Why am I? Why am I what I 
am? How? and why how?” Obviously, 
such questions, when directed at one’s 
father and mother, are a little shatter- 
ing. It is true that once upon a time the 
child readily obeyed; now and then it 
criticized, but still it obeyed, for it had 
been told that its duty was to execute, 
as was its parents’ to command. But 
duty is in a bad way, and I, for one, 
think that we should be well rid of duty, 


for it appears to me to be merely an 
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excuse for acting without considering 
whether the deed is worthy. The man 
who dies for his country because he loves 
it is an idealist and a hero; the man who 
does that because he thinks it his duty 
is a fool. The conception of duty has 
suffered; from the child’s point of view, 
it is almost extinct; it has been turned 
upside down, and there is a growth of 
opinion that the parent should have the 
duties and the child the privileges. It 
is the theory of La Course du Flam- 
beau, where Hervieu shows us each 
generation using and bleeding the elder 
generation. Or perhaps it is a more 
subtle conception. It may be that 
the eugenic idea is vaguely forming in 
the young generation, and that, in an 
unperceived return to nature, they are 
deciding to eat their grandfathers, a 
primitive taste which I have never been 
able to understz and. Youth, feeling that 
the world is its orange to suck, is in- 
clined to consider that the elder genera- 
tion, being responsible for its presence, 
should look after it and serve it. That 
is not at all illogical; it is borne out by 
Chinese law, where, if you save a man 
from suicide, you must feed him for the 
rest of his life. 

Or perhaps it is a broader view, a 
more socialized one. Very young, the 
child is acquiring a vague sense of its 
responsibility to the race, is very early 
becoming a citizen. It is directed that 
way; it hears that liberty consists in 
doing what you like, providing you in- 
jure no other man. Its personality being 
encouraged to develop, the child ac- 
quires a higher opinion of itself, con- 
siders that it owes something to itself, 
that it has rights. Sacrifice is still incul- 
cated in the child, but not so much be- 
cause it is a moral duty as because it is 
mental discipline. The little boy is not 
told to give the chocolates to his little 
sister because she is a dear little thing, 
and he must hot be cruel to her and 
make her cry; he is told that he must 
give her the chocolates because it is 
good for him to learn to give up some- 
thing. That impulse is the impulse of 
Polycrates, who threw his ring into the 
sea. But, then, Polycrates had no luck. 
The child, more fortunate, is tending 
to realize itself as a person, and 
so, as it becomes more responsible, 
Vou. CXXXIII.—No. 794.—33 
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acquires tolerance; it makes allowances 
for its parents, it is kind, it realizes that 
its parents have not had its advantages. 
All that is very swollen-headed and un- 
pleasant, but still 1 prefer it to the old 
attitude, to the time when voices were 
hushed and footsteps slowed when fa- 
ther’s latch-key was heard in the lock. 
To the child the parent is becoming a 
person instead of the God of Wrath; a 
person with rights, but not a person to 
whomeverything must be given up. Sacri- 
fice is out of date, and in the child as 
well as in the elders there is a denial 
of the dream of Ellen Sturges Cooper, 
for few wake up and find that life is 
duty. My life, my personality—all that 
has sprung from Stirner, from Nietzsche, 
from the great modern reaction against 
socialism and uniformity; it is the asser- 
tion of the individual. It is often 
harsh; the daughter who used to take 
her father for a walk now sends the dog. 
But still it is necessary; old hens make 
good soup. I do not think that this has 
killed love, for love can coexist with 
mutual forbearance, however much Dr. 
Johnson may have doubted it. Dr. 
Johnson was the bad old man of the 
English family, and I do not suppose 
that anybody will agree that 


If the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
"Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 


A possible sentiment in an older gen- 
eration, but sentiments, like generations, 
grow out of date; they are swept out by 
new ideas and new rejections—rejection 
of religion, rejection of morals. We tend 
toward an agnostic world, with a high 
philosophical morality; we have at- 
tained as yet neither agnosticism nor 
high morality, but the child is shaking 
off the ready-made precepts of the 
faiths and the Smilesian theories. It 
is unwillingly bound by the ordinances 
of a forgotten alien race; as a puling 
child, carried in a basket by an eagle, 
like the tiny builders of Ecbatana, it 
calls for bricks and mortar with which 
to build the airy castle of the future. 


As a house divided against itself, the 
family falls. It protests, it hugs that 
from which it suffered; it protests in 
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speech, in the newspapers, that still it 
is united. The clan is dead and blood is 
not as thick as marmalade. There are 
countries where the link is strong, as in 
France, for instance. I quote from a 
recent and realistic novel the words of 
a mother speaking of her young mar- 
ried daughter: 


“Every Tuesday we dine at my mother’s, 
and every Thursday at my mother-in-law’s. 
Of course, now, at least once a week we go 
to Madame de Castelac; later on I shall 
expect Pauline and her husband every 
Wednesday.” 

“That is a pity,” said Sorel. “That 
leaves three days.” 

“Oh, there are other calls. Every week 
my mother comes to us the same evening 
as does my father-in-law, but that is quite 
informal.” 


Family dinners are rare in England. 
They flourish only at weddings and at 
funerals, especially at funerals, for man- 
kind collected enjoys woe. But other 
occasions—birthdays, Christmas—are 
shunned; Christmas especially, in spite 
of Dickens and Mr. Chesterton, is not 
what it was, for its quondam victims, 
having fewer children, and being less 
bound to their aunts’ apron-strings, go 
away to the seaside, or stay at home and 
hide. That is a general change, and 
many modern factors, such as travel, 
intercourse with strangers, emigration, 
have shown the family that there are 
other places than home, until some of 
them have begun to think that “East 
or West, home’s worst.” There is a 
frigidity among the relations in the 
home, a disinclination to call one’s 
mother-in-law “Mother.” Indeed, rela- 
tions-in-law are no longer relatives; the 
two families do not immediately after 
the wedding call one another Kitty or 
Tom. The acquired family is merely a 
sub-family, and often the grouping re- 
sembles that of the Montagues and the 
Capulets, if Romeo and Juliet had mar- 
ried. Mrs. Herbert said, charmingly, 
in Garden Oats, “Our in-laws are our 
strained relations.” 

With the closeness of the family goes 
the regard for the name, once so strong. 
I feel sure that in all seriousness, round 
about 1850, a father may have said to 
his son that he was disgracing the name 
of Smith. Now he may almost disgrace 


the name of FitzArundel for all any- 
body cares. There was a time when it 
was thought criminal that a man should 
become a bankrupt, but few families 
will now mortgage their estate to pre- 
vent a distant member’s appearance 
before the official receiver. The name 
of the family is now merely generic, 
and the bold young girl of to-morrow 
will say, “My father began life as 
a forger and was ultimately hanged, 
but that shouldn’t bother you, should 
it?’ Much of that deliquescence is 
due to the factory system, for it 
opened opportunities to all, which many 
took, raised men high in the scale of 
wealth; one brother might be a mill- 
ionaire in Manchester, while another 
tended a bar in Liverpool. Sometimes 
the rich member of the family came 
back, such as the uncle who returned 
from America with a fortune in a state 
of sentimental generosity, but most of 
the time it has meant that the family 
split into those who keep their carriage 
and those who take the tram. Perhaps 
Cervantes did not exaggerate when say- 
ing that there are only two families: 
Have-Much and Have-Little. 


What the future reserves I disincline 
to prophesy. It is enough to point to 
tendencies, and to say, “ Along this road 
we go, we know not whither.” But of 
one thing | feel certain: the family 
will not become closer, for the indi- 
vidualistic tendency of man_ leads 
to instinctive rebellion; his latent an- 
archism to isolate him from his fellows. 
There is a growing rebellion among wom- 
en against the thrall of motherhood, 
which, however delightful it may be, is 
a thrall—the velvet-coated ycke is a 
yoke still. I do not suppose that the 
mothers of the future will unanimously 
deposit their babies in the municipal 
creche. But I do believe that with the 
growth of co-operative households, and 
especially of that quite new class, the 
skilled Princess Christian or Norland 
nurses, there will be a delegation of re- 
sponsibility from the mother to the ex- 
pert. It- will go down to the poor as 
well as to the rich. Already we have 
district nurses for the poor, and I do not 
see why, as we realize more and more 
the value of young life, there should not 
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be district kindergartens. They would 
remove the child still more from its 
home; they would throw it in contact 
with creatures of its own age in its very 
earliest years, prepare it for school, 
place it in an atmosphere where it must 
stand by itself among others who will 
praise or blame without special consid- 
eration, for they are strangers to it and 
do not bear its name. 

I suspect, too, that marriage will be 
freer; it will not be made more easy or 
more difficult, but greater facilities will 
be given for divorce so that human 
beings may no longer be bound together 
in dislike because they once committed 
the crime of loving unwisely. This, too, 
must loosen the family link, to-day still 
strong because people know that it is so 
hard to break it. It will be a condi- 
tional link when it can easily be done 
away with, a link that will be main- 
tained only on terms of good behavior 
on both sides. The marriage service will 
need a new clause; we shall have to 
swear to be agreeable. The relation be- 
tween husband and wife must change 
more. Conjugal tyranny still exists in 
a country such as England where the 
wife is not co-guardian of the child, for 
during his wife’s lifetime a husband may 
remove her child into another country, 
refuse her access save at the price of a 
costly and uncertain legal action. The 
child itself must have rights. At present, 
all the rights it has are to such food as 
its parents will give it; it needs very 
gross cruelty before a man can be con- 


victed of starving or neglecting his child.- 


And when that child is what they call 
grown up—that is to say, sixteen—in 
practice it loses all its rights, must come 
out and fend for itself. I suspect that 
that will not last indefinitely, and that 
the new race will have upon the old race 
the claim that owing to the old race 
it was born. A socialized life is coming 
where there will be less freedom for those 
who are unfit to be free, those who do 
not feel categorical impulses, the impulse 
to treat wife and child gently and pro- 
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cure their happiness. Men will not in- 
definitely draw their pay on a Friday 
and drink half of it by Sunday night. 
Their wages will be subject to liens cor- 
responding to the number of their chil- 
dren. These liens may not be light, and 
may extend long beyond the nominal 
majority of the child. I suspect that 
after sixteen, or some other early age, 
children will, if they choose, be entitled 
to leave home for some municipal hostel 
where for a while their parents will be 
compelled to pay for their support. It 
will be asked, “‘Why should a parent 
pay for the support of a child who will 
not live in his house?’ Tt seems to me 
that the chief reply is, ‘Why did you 
have that child?” There is another, too: 
“By what right should this creature for 
whom you are responsible be tied to a 
house into which it has been called un- 
consulted? Why should it submit to 
your moral and religious views? to your 
friends? to your wall-paper?” It is 
a strong case, and | believe that, as 
time goes on and the law is strengthened, 
the young will more and more tend to 
leave their homes. In. good, liberal 
homes they will stay, but the others 
they will abandon, and I believe that no 
social philosopher will regret that chil- 
dren should leave homes where thev stay 
only because they are fed and not be- 
cause they love. 

So, flying apart by a sort of centrifugal 
force, the family will become looser and 
looser, until it exists only for those who 

care for one another enough to maintain 

the association. It cannot remain as it 
is, with its right of insult, its claim to 
society; we can have no more slave 
daughters and slave wives, nor shall we 
chain together people who spy out one 
another’s loves and crush one another’s 
youth. The family is immortal, but the 
immortals have many incarnations— 
from Pan and Bacchus sprang Lucifer, 
Son of the Morning. There is a time to 
come—better than this because it is to 
come—when the family, humanized, will 
be human. 


The Troubadour 


BY ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 
2 HERE it lay in the dust 






> —a shining something, 
fortuitously dropped as 
i) a prize for a lucky rider 
of the Two Moons road. 


= on metal caught Onrigi- 
nal Bill’s eye; he checked Nigger Boy 
to a walk, and, with the free swoop of 
a trapeze performer swung down from 
the saddle to catch up the thing 
marked by the sun. Knocking it against 
his saddle-horn to rid the silver-white 
surfaces of dust, the boy surveyed 
his find in high satisfaction. It was 
a French harp—a wonderful, music- 
making thing of triple vents, and with 
a bell attachment upon which your 
little finger could sound tinkling empha- 
sis of whatever musical flight attempted. 
So new and untried was the instrument 
that the red stain on the vents was un- 
dimmed, the German-silver sound-box 
> een in its splendor of satin pol- 
ish. 

Tentatively the boy blew a few chords, 
and, finding the harp sweetly responsive, 
he cupped his fists over the sound-box to 
insure that mellow, resonant note artists 
demand of the French harp, and gave 
his soul to music. Old proficiency came 
back to him. Once he had possessed 
such a treasure, but that was before his 
mouth was wide enough to span an oc- 
tave. Forgotten trills and tremolos 
fluttered, unbidden, from the hidden 
metal spines; fetching shadings of sound 
were wrought, unconsciously, by the 
waggling of his cupped hands. With one 
yellow boot-leg cocked over the saddle- 
horn and his body swaying easily to the 
pacing of his little horse, Original Bill, of 
the Hashknife outfit, fared over the il- 
limitable face of the Big Country, a trou- 
badour enthralled. 

Of three cardinal days, this last was 
marked the heaviest by the acquisition 
of the French harp. That saucy mag- 
pie who balanced on the horn of a 


of Little Poison 


whitened buffalo-skull and squawked at 
the hunched figure on the buckskin 
could have told Original, had he cared 
to reveal divination, that a circumstance 
even more momentous was to set this 
day apart in the storehouse of mem- 
ories. The ride from the Hashknife 
range camp forty miles in to Two Moons, 
that, with its promise of the town’s 
strange excitements, had been the first 
brave day of the three. Two thrills over- 
topped the many of the day in town: 
when he deposited one hundred dollars— 
his first savings, won by five months 
with the longhorns—in the Cattlemen’s 
Bank, and when he stood in the Wide 
West Emporium and looked down at the 
new, canary-colored boots gracing feet 
and legs. His first yaller-legged boots! 
They had made a wreck of a ten-dollar 
bill, to be sure; but weren’t they of the 
best Ogalally last and leather, hand- 
sewn, and with heels that lifted you a 
clean three inches off the ground? So 
then, the day in town, with its one drink 
gulped in bravado and rued in secret, its 
three meals taken sitting down on real 
chairs, and its restless night spent be- 
tween sheets over springs. Now, on this 
third day, the road back through the 
Big Country, and in its dust the key to 
unlock an enchanted garden of music. 
Yes, and still to befall what the magpie 
seer could have told. 

Fate moved across the trail of Original 
Bill in this wise: In those days of the 
unfenced empire before the railroad 
came, midway between the town of Two 
Moons—metropolis for two hundred 
miles of out-country—and the Hash- 
knife range on Crazy Squaw, the road 
forked, one prong crossing the divide of 
the Powder to follow up that stream to 
its confluence with the Crazy Squaw, 
the second swinging through Little Poi- 
son cahon in a short cut too rough for 
the bull teams and freight-wagons. On 
his townward journey Original had fol- 
lowed the Crazy Squaw wagon-ruts; re- 
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turning, he chose the Little Poison 
branch, for he had never ridden over it, 
and undiscovered country roused in him 
an eagerness to explore. He swung over 


billowy divides and through sagy 
draws, careless of passing time, the 
lengthening of shadows in the fantastic 
mazes of the coulees—everything but 
the wizardry of the French harp. Just 
beyond the abrupt turn of a bald knob 
he came upon a ranch—long, sod-roofed, 
and log-walled house and lean-to sheds 
behind the corral. The clutter of build- 
ings, dun-colored and squatting low 
against the hillside, might have appeared 
to one less literal than the rider a coyote 
brood crouching timorously in the scrub 
to dodge the striding feet of wilderness 
winds. This was the only ranch en- 
countered out of Two Moons. Original 
had not been long enough on the Crazy 
Squaw range to know, offhand, the 
name of the ranch or its owner. He 
stopped his harping as he rode into the 
dooryard. A girl came to the opened 
door. 

The sunlight cut her little shape cleanly 
from the dark background; rough-hewn 
timbers of sill and lintel framed her as a 
portrait. Just red, black, and tan-—— 
those three tones against the black of 
the interior; red of the limp, many- 
pleated dress, close clinging to curves 
and roundnesses of mysterious girl- 
womanhood; black of falling hair, over 
shoulders and under chin; _berry-black 
were the eyes; tan the bare feet and 
slim calves below the scant skirt, and 
rose-tan her cheeks. Original stared un- 
til the dusky red in her cheeks deepened 
to sunset glow; then he remembered his 
manners and snatched off his hat. 

“T wasn’t lookin’ to meet up with 
women-folks,” he stammered. ‘You 
sorta had me goin’ south an’ ”’—was 
that sudden, sidewise skipping only Nig- 
ger Boy’s playful tribute to beauty—or 
did a cunning hand manceuver the horse 
to bring a new yellow-legged boot into 
view ?—‘‘an’ I was just reckonin’ to ask 
for a goord of water to cut the alkali in 
my throat before passin’ on my way.” 

Original was not a free-handed liar. 
When the black eyes drooped to Nigger 
Boy’s hocks, still wet from the recent 
fording of the Little Poison, and back to 
his own eyes there was a dancing spirit 
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of mischief in them that brought a ting- 
ling to the boy’s cheeks. “‘Leastwise,”’ 
he added, in rash access of boldness, 
“that was my aim afore I saw you.” 

She giggled, and one bare foot crossed 
to its fellow to search it with wiggling 
toes. Shyness grappled with the imp of 
adventure in her black eyes; it con- 
quered her tongue even though it could 
not fetter the more unruly members. 

“My name’s Bill Blunt—Original Bill, 
of the Hashknife outfit, is the name | 
mostly trails under.” He was tapping 
one boot-leg with his quirt, as a newly 
engaged finds precious employ ments for 
her ring finger. “An’ I’m just up from 
Two Moons after a little business trip. 
You don’t make out to live at this ranch 
all alone, Miss—Miss—” 

“No, but Dad and Sis, they’ve rid 
down to Two Moons to-day for to buy 
Sis’s wedding outfit, which she is going 
to marry with one of your Hashknife 
punchers. His name is Mister Shinnery 
Luke Strayhorn.” Pride in the impend- 
ing family event could not be denied 
assertion in her voice. 

Original’s eyes widened in pleased sur- 
prise. “Sho! You don’t tell me your 
sisters the one who’s goin’ to marry 
with Ole Shinnery Luke, which was my 
podner in the trail drive up from Texas 
an’ range foreman to the outfit over on 
Crazy Squaw, now? Why, then you 
must be Little Black-eyes—excusin’ the 
same, which is what I’ve heard Luke call 
you. ‘Little Black- -eyes,’ he say s, ‘is my 
gal’s sister, an’ the rip-snortin’est’—” 
Original stopped, appalled. This passing 
of compliments to one just met and be- 
fore her own door-step—with no Dad 
around to ride herd on a fresh cow- 
puncher’s line of talk—was not fitting. 
His embarrassment was hers, too. She 
felt, vaguely, that she ought to scutter 
into the house and shut the door on this 
nimble-tongued stranger who wore man’s 
boots but laughed a boy’s laugh. Yet— 
here was Youth met with Youth in the 
wide, clean Big Country, and could 
Youth mean wrong? 

Original sensed with Little Black-eyes 
the requirements of the proprieties— 
this appreciation was instinctive with 
him, for he had never known the soci- 
ety of girls in his crude life of range and 
trail. Nevertheless, he rebelled against 
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leaving the sunset vision of loveliness in 
the doorway. The boy in him suddenly 
shouldered aside callow adolescence. 

“| can play the French harp,” he an- 
nounced, abruptly. “And I got one, 
too—a new one, with a jiggery bell.” 

He brought the gleaming treasure 
from his jacket pocket, made a shell of 
his hands over the rows of vents, and 
launched into the plaintive minor strain 
of “The Old Chisholm Trail.” His eyes 
closed, his cheeks bellowsed, his meager 
boy’s body swayed rapturously in the 

saddle. All his soul was lost in the task 
of paying tribute, through music, to a 
new and wonderful charm that day first 
revealed to him—to black eyes that 
laughed, and red lips parted eagerly for 
speech daring not to be voiced; to the 
twist of a black curl under a sharp chin, 
the wild rose flush on a neck. Nor was 
the subtle message in the French harp’s 
pleading unheard of the girl. She stood 
in the shadowed doorway, her face all 
aglow in the splendor of sunset; her eyes 
wide, deep, dark; across her cheeks 
speeding, now and again, swift pulses of 
emotion. Not only did she drink in the 
music, but her eyes strayed often to the 
face of the minstrel. They noted the 
thin, high-bridged nose, competent chin 
a little out-thrust and pugnacious, a 
stray lock of hair, long and black as a 
raven’s wing, which had slipped down 
beneath the up-tilted hat-brim. Un- 
conscious, maybe, this appraisement of a 
strange lad’s features, but who shall say 
not naive and delightfully feminine? 

Original passed from the trail melody 
into the romping measures of “The Ar- 
kansas Traveler.” Then the mood of the 
music came back unerringly to the som- 
ber motif underlying all ballads of the 
plains, and the French harp wailed the 
dirge of “The Dying Cowboy.” The 
sun slipped into the blue sack of the Big 
Horns, held wide between snow-peak 
and snow-peak to catch it, and a trailing 
glory of umber and orange and amethyst 
lighted all the stained glass of the west- 
ern sky. The troubadour finished a 
quavering tremolo, noted the changed 
light on the girl’s face, and so was 
brought to realization of flitting time. 
He pocketed the instrument with a 
quick half-smile of apology. 

“When I’m performin’ my music,” he 


said, with gravity, “I gets so plumb fired 
up I don’t keep no count of time.” 

“It—it’s wonderful,” Little Black- 
eyes applauded, in a voice so small it 
sounded like a sigh. 

“Then, maybe, if you like it I can 
mosey over this way again some time an’ 

lay some more for you?” There was no 
eee in Original’s eyes; all was 
wistfulness. 

“Perhaps,” she whispered, and with 
a quick backward bound she was in the 
house and swallowed up by shadows. 

Original, a little pe rplexed by this 
abrupt dismissal, sat staring for a min- 
ute at the place where she had stood, 
then clucked to Nigger Boy. He rode 
out into the dimming glory of the spent 
day, along the Little Poison trail toward 
the purple beyond, and a strange light- 
ness of head and tightness of heart 
seemed to call for a balm of music. So 
he sang to the winking stars and he flung 
tunes from the French harp to the 
pricking ears of coyotes, night skulkers 
in the waste places. Not in all his 
eighteen years of life had Original felt 
such an exaltation of spirit—rapturous, 
sweetly painful, a little solemn. For the 
first time this waif of the Big Country, 
grown to adolescence as a lithe antelope 
grows, was brought to a little knowledge 
of that great mystery whose key lies in 
a chronicle of ten words, “ .. . made 
He a woman, and brought her unto the 
man.” 

Next day Original found opportunity 
to ride with Shinnery Luke on the horse 
round-up. The gaunt, sun-tanned Tex- 
an cow-puncher with the trail herd-up 
from the Rio Grande, and now foreman 
of the Hashknife outfit on Crazy Squaw 
range, had been the boy’s partner on 
night guard through the rain and heat of 
nearly two thousand miles of trail, and 
his big heart had admitted this stray of 
the wilderness to its innermost niche of 
confidence. Even though Shinnery 
Luke was now elevated to the dignity of 
command, the bond between them knew 
no relaxing. Now as they rode through 
the sweet winds, Original began to tell 
the other of yesterday’s meeting with 
the little girl of the black eyes. Before 
he had more than mentioned the ranch 
on Little Poison, Shinnery Luke smote 
his thigh resoundingly. 
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“Set my head out for a rain-bar’l, 
Original, if I ’ain’t plumb forgot to ready 
you up for your job at the weddin’. 


Lordee! An’ 
too.” 

The boy looked up quickly to the 

man’s face, expecting to read there the 
signs of one of Luke’s ev er-ready witti- 
cisms; instead, deep seriousness was 
graven about the eyes and on thin 
cheeks. Luke twisted the end of a ci- 
garette and explained: 

“T’ve cut you out of the herd to be my 
best man, Original, an’ | sure oughta 
have warned you proper before this, so’s 
you'd know what was comin’ to you.” 

“Best man?” The boy echoed the 
strange word after the bifurcated pat- 
tern set by his companion, his voice deep 


it less’n a month away, 


in awe of the unknown adventure. 
“Best man, Luke? What in time is it?” 
“Well, sir’ —Luke’s eyes roved da- 


zedly, and he seemed to be roping his 
words like fractious steers—‘ well sir, I 
don’t prezactly sabe myself, Original, ex- 
cusin’ what I’ve been told by Lily, 
which is Little Black-eyes’ sister an’ 
which is goin’ to be Mrs. Luke Stray- 
horn. It’s her doin’s, not mine. She 
says I got to have a best man ’longside 
of a hair-cut an’ b’ ar’s oil on my head, 
an’ store shirt, an’ such extrys counted 
fittin’ for the occasion. So, there you 
are! You’re best man.” Luke fondly 
hoped he had been sufficiently obscure 
to defy probing, but the sly look he shot 
at the quizzical face near his shoulder 
carried warning of the inevitable. 
“But this best-man cuss—what’s he 
got to do for to make a showin’?” 
“Didn't I tell you that? Sho! Original, 
all this weddin’ fixin’s got me loco. You 
asks me what the best man does? Well, 
sir, as I get it from Lily—she’ s got all 
these practices concernin’ the givin’ and 
takin’ in wedlock roped an’ tied—the 
best man’s sort of hoss-wrangler for the 
groom, which is what Lily says I am— 
a groom. Soon as he sees the preacher 
comin’ down the trail with his brand- 
irons the best man just rounds up this 
here groom an’ rides him into the corral 
on a short halter. Then he ranges right 
‘longside the pen until the iron’s smok- 
in’, ready to nib up the groom an’ belt 
him across the eyes with a rope’s short 
end if he starts for to kick over or r’ar 
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up. Which it ’ll be an easy job for you, 
Original, me bein’ the halter-brokenest 
groom in the territory of Wyoming. 
An’ besides” —Luke’s elbow shot out to 
the boy’s ribs in playful innuendo— 

“Little Black-eyes, she’ll be buildin’ 
right up ‘longside you all the time, she 
bein’ the bride’s gal, as the sayin’ is.”’ 

Original pondered these specifications 
of a best-man’s contract for several min- 
utes. Then, with a quick look, half 
furtive, up to his companion. “ Answer 
me true, Luke; when me an’ her—little 
Black-eyes—are standin’ ’round there 
so close to the preacher, mightn’t there 
be a back-fire? Any chance of us gettin’ 
hit by mistake?” 

Shinnery Luke’s laugh came crackling 
like summer thunder. He flung an arm 
affectionately over Original’s shoulder. 
“Son,” he boomed, “if there’s any loose 
matrimonial gun-work done there, | 
don’t look for to see you takin’ cover 
nowhere.” 

The blood that flooded the boy’s 
cheeks made headlights of each freckle. 
But a wonderfully comfortable glow was 
in his heart; he and Shinnery Luke un- 
derstood each other—with a man’s 
understanding. 

Original saw Little Black-eyes but 
once before the wedding, with its crucial 
test of a best man’s nerve. That was a 
week before the event, when he was 
riding back from Two Moons with 
most portentous bundle—store clothes— 
tied to his cantel. The choice of the 
Little Poison trail for the return the 
rider noisily blamed upon Nigger Boy; 
indeed, the issue at the forks had been 
decided by an uncompromising pressure 
of the knee, made with elaborate show 
of absent-mindedness. 

At the ranch Original had recourse to 
a hastily contrived stratagem to cover 
his excuse for stopping. Shinnery Luke, 
knowing he would be passing on his re- 
turn from a business trip to | wo Moons, 
had given strict orders that he stop and 
inquire “if everything was all mnght.” 
Gravely, and as if the ranch harbored a 
plague case upon which the life interest 
of Shinnery Luke hung, Original re- 
peated his rote to Miss Lily, the buxom 
bride-in-waiting, and to the tall, slow- 
spoken man with a prophet’s beard, 
Little Black-eyes’ father. As elected 
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best man he was cordially welcomed. 
Miss Lily pressed him to stay to supper 
—made an ordeal by the boy’s shyness. 
Every time he looked up from his plate 
he thought he saw the imp of mischief 
dancing in black eyes, as on that day of 
meeting in the door-yard; then his knife 
and fork suddenly would become big 
and clumsy as tepee-poles and he could 
feel his ears burning. 

It was not until he went out to the 
lean-to to saddle his buckskin that Origi- 
nal had a chance for a word alone with 
the adored one. She stepped out of a 
square of light which was the kitchen 
door, bound for the well—admirable co- 
incidence—and they met by the sweep. 
Her little gasp of surprise would honor 
Columbine. 

“Say”—Original blurted out un- 
thinkingly that which bore heaviest on 
his mind—‘‘Shinnery Luke says you 
an’ me got to range right up ‘longside 
an’ close to em that day of—you know.” 

“Yes, I’m to be bridesmaid and you’ re 
best man,” she answered, in a strange 
little thrill of anticipation. 

“Well—well, being right up close that- 
a-way an’ with the preacher just ding- 
dongin’ away—”’ Original was flounder- 
ing, but her near presence, the very feel 
of her little figure so close, yet untouch- 
able, drove him on: “Say, you’re willin’ 
to take the risk?” 

“Risk? Yes, with a best man like 
youl” She flung this over her shoulder 
with a rippling laugh that plashed with 
falling water from the well bucket, and 
she was back through the open door be- 
fore the boy could catch his breath. 
Original mounted, said his farewells, and 
rode through the dark of Little Poison, 
pondering in his heart the age-old enig- 
ma that is speech of woman. 

The Strayhorn-Baggs nuptials at high 
noon of a crystal-bright day were an 
event of consequence. Not too long to 
be wearisome to the wedding guests were 
the trails over the Big Country con- 
verging at the Little Poison ranch. They 
came by horse and by wagon from fifty 
miles roundabout, stifly conscious in 
strange raiment. Parson Holingshed 
drove out from Two Moons in a rented 
buggy—a fetching red spider of a buggy, 
slim and dapper-bodied—it was the only 
buggy in all the Big Country north of 


Cheyenne. Its glory of glistening spokes 
and slender shafts drew about it an ad- 
miring group of plainsmen, even threat- 
ened for a time to shift the center of 
interest to the wagon-shed where it 
stood. 

Original, riding in from the Crazy 
Squaw camp with the sober and stiffly 
starched groom, almost forgot the bur- 
den of the day’s responsibilities in ad- 
miration of this gem of the wagoner’s 
art. He had never seen a buggy. But 
the fetter of strange linen about his neck 
and the flapping of trousers legs—wo... 
outside his yellow-legged boots only af- 
ter long argument with Shinnery Luke— 
recalled him to his duties, and doggedly 
he followed one step behind the groom 
in all the latter’s aimless wanderings 
from group to group of guests. 

Shinnery Luke was conscious of this 
guard-mounting — painfully conscious; 
but the foreman of the Hashknife outfit 
found in it something for prideful reflec- 
tion. He and Original both were living 
the rules for weddings. “Original,” he 
had commanded, during the ride through 
the clear morning, “remember your job 
is to ride herd on the groom until the 
parson gets the brand on hin, fair and 
clean. Thegroom’s supposed toget sorta 
rollicky an’ show the whites of his eyes 
an’ shy at a sage-bush ‘long about the 
last hour of his freedom. W hen he does, 
you just h’ists your spurs an’ creases 
him for fair.” 

However expectantly Shinnery Luke 
himself may have awaited any of these 
detached and untoward manifestations 
of panic, none came. All at once Origi- 
nal found himself pushed through a 
crowded room and steadied in position 
just back of the two brass buttons above 
the groom’s coat-tails. More unex- 
pectedly still, a little body, all in white, 
was standing by him, and he felt a sly 
hand slipping under his left arm. He 
dared not turn his head to look when he 
caught a very faint whisper, “Hullo, 
Mister Best Man!” By way of answer 
he squeezed the clinging hand by press- 
ure of his arm. Parson Holingshed was 
in full voice now—Original could just 
glimpse a patch of his wagging whisker 
between the shoulders of bride and 
groom—and what he said had a Biblical 
sound. It did not strike the best man 
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as pertinent to the occasion, however, un- 
til this question suddenly was plumped 
at Luke: ‘Will you take this woman 
to be your wedded wife?” Luke gulped, 
and uttered a falsetto “Yes.” 

That instant a thought burned through 
the best man’s brain: When Parson 
Holingshed was through asking Luke 
and Miss Lily questions, supposing he 
fired one over Luke’s shoulder at the 
best man and the bride’s gal! Supposing 
he’d say—and why shouldn’t he, since 
he was questioning all ’round?—sup- 
posing he'd say, “Mr. Best Man, would 
you like to take this womai hanging on 
your arm to be your wedded wife, now 
that I’m on the ranch and right handy?” 
Original’s spontaneous “‘ Yes”’ was at his 
lips and spoken aloud before he could 
check it. His ears caught a gasp from 
Little Black-eyes before they filled with 
a great roaring; mortification was sharp 
as a wasp’s sting. To save himself from 
stampede he kept his eyes glued to the 
shining black locks of the groom. When 
he saw Luke turn, take Miss Lily in his 
arms, and warily peck her on the fore- 
head with his lips, Original, believing 
the eyes of jealous custom to be on him, 
did likewise by Little Black-eyes. 

“Crazy!” she sputtered, and angrily 
pushed him from her, while a-wave of 
titters, breaking into laughter, sped 
about the room. 

Suddenly there was Ole Mis’ Sturdee, 
the clatter-tongued gossip of Big Char- 
ley Butte, mincing and grinning in front 
of Original and saying something like 
“Congratulations!” Others crowded in 
with mock eagerness to shake his hand 
and that of Littie Black-eyes. For a 
brief moment Original thought he’d been 
married—that something had _back- 
fired. Then when he saw tears of anger 
spring to the eyes of the bride’s gal, saw 
her turn and fly to the kitchen, her 
cheeks crimson, knew the bitterness of 
the joke, alsothe genesis of it—his clumsi- 
ness. Miserable to the heels of his 
yellow-legged boots, he pushed through 
the crowd to the door and so to outdoor 
freedom and the isolation of the wagon- 
shed, where the fascinating buggy was. 
There he sat onan empty nail-keg and 
yielded his soul to bitterness. 

An eternity passed over his head while 
he pleasured himself with martyr con- 
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templations. From open windows of the 
house came sound of feasting, noise of 
dishes, bursts of laughter. But Original 
felt himself divorced forever from all 
joys of earth. He was a coyote. He 
was a slit-eared mule. Never again 
would there be a special look in black 
eyes for him; for him no more laughter 
sounding like little bells. Somewhere up 
in the Big Horns he would find a cave, 
prefe rably occupied by a family of bears, 
who would all have to be despatched 
with a knife at close quarters; there he 
would live and eventually become a 
wild man. 

Once he saw Shinnery 
Ole Shinnery Luke—come out into the 
door-yard and look anxiously about. 
The boy flattened himself against the 
side of the shed, and Luke returned to 
the feasting. Finally a humble spirit of 
atonement came to comfort him, espe- 
cially at sight of a black head passing and 
repassing the kitchen windows. Origi- 
nal dodged from his retreat across to an 
ingle formed by the mud-and-fagot 
chimney against the wall of the kitchen 
lean-to, and there, beneath an open win- 
dow, he hunkered down on his boot- 
heels, cowman style. Out from an inner 
pocket of his new jacket came a silk 
handkerchief, wadded tightly; the un- 
wrapped folds disclosed a_ precious 
French harp. Original put the instru- 
ment to his lips and blew with a ze phyr’ r’s 
touch the mournful numbers of “The 
Dying Cowboy” 


Luke—good 


It matters not, so I’ve been told, 
Where the body lies when the heart grows 
co-o-old— 


Oh, the heart-throb in that ultimate 
tremolo! Lute of Provence never cried 
more piteously. Nor did ever a trouba- 
dour’s love yield her favor more sweetly 
than did the little body with the black 
eyes. She came on light foot, and stood 
before Original where he squatted in the 
chimney ingle, eyes tight shut under the 
spell of his pleading. When he had 
finished his melody and awoke to reali- 
ties, the chief of them he saw was one 
cloaked from chin to toe in a checkered 
apron, above that 4 little, flushed face 
framed in tumbled curls, eyes misty as 

marsh pools at morning. 


“Original,” she breathed. He stum- 
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bled to his feet, his eyesallalight. ‘Orig- 
inal, I—I’m sorry | was mad. There!” 
One flaming cheek was turned to him 
and held invitingly. The boy leaned for- 
ward a little blindly, and kissed it. She 
turned for flight, but his hand closed 
tightly on her arm. 

“Little Black-eyes—Little Black-eyes 
you heard me when I says ‘Yes’ right 
out loud in the middle of that marryin’ 
business. You didn’t reckon I was a 
plumb idjit for sayin’ that! You knew 
what it was in my mind I ripped out 
that ‘Yes’ to.” 

Her free arm was covering her eyes 
now to hide tears; above it showed a 
little crescent of cheek—oh, so rose-red 
and desirable! At the boy’s questions 
her head nodded slowly. A black curl 
slipped down to caress his hand. 

““An’—say, Little Black-eyes, if that 


there preacher had th’owed that same 
question at you which I thought he was 
firin’ at me, what would you have said?” 
Original drew her close to him with a 
pressure hesitant, reverential, and as he 
waited for her answer he looked down 
at the bent nest of curls so near his lips. 
He was boy no longer, but man, gently 
masterful. 

“What would you have said, Little 
Black-eyes?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, and one of her 
small hands stole up to find and clasp 
his. His lips sought her hot ve 
unbidden. His voice broke under in- 
finite tenderness. 

“Right soon now, Little Black-eyes- 
just so soon as I can make to put an- 
other hundred dollars in the bank, you'll 
stand up an’ say that word to the 
preacher.” 


To One In Hospital Pent 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


ITTLE sister, everywhere 


There is sorrow: 


here—where men 


Greet the day-beam often when 
They the lagging moments measure 
By the suffering they bear 


Just as there! 


Earth-born children 


all are due 


At one goal, and none is free: 

Nay; not I, who seem to be 

Privileged at large to wander 

Where no walls obstruct the blue, 
More than you! 


But where tears have wet the sod, 

Beautiful may flowers spring, 

And in cages birds may sing; 

For there’s love, too, little sister, 

Everywhere that grief hath trod; 
And there’s God! 
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A Benvenuto of the Backwoods 


BY 


le ie HIS is the story of a 

¥ picturesque American 

—Chester Harding, an 

i artist who 

astonishing 

ccess. And I call him 

= Benvenuto of the 

echianede because he came literally 

from the backwoods, yet singularly re- 

sembled Benvenuto Cellini in character- 
istics and career. 

Each won success and fame; each was 
frankly and joyously boastful, with < 
boastfulness based on genuine and in- 
genuous self-esteem. Each had admi- 
rable skill; each was a man of verve, of 


ROBERT 


insouciance, full of the very gladness of 


being alive. Each was adventurous, 
brave, ardent, enterprising. One painted 
portraits, whereas the other made statues 
and was a goldsmith. Harding is almost 
forgotten, whereas Benvenuto Cellini is 
remembered. 

In impetuosity of decision, in the 
whimsicality which makes for the un- 
expected word or act, in the traveling 
from country to country, the American 
and the Florentine were alike. In the 
making of friends with the great and the 
titled, in the setting down of thoughts 
and triumphs with frank, bold, naive 
egotism—in such things also the two 
men were alike. 

Yet—and herein lies a vast wonder— 
the genius of Benvenuto the Florentine 
was developed in an age of beauty and 
in a country full of things most beautiful, 
whereas the skill of Harding was devel- 
oped in an age when beauty was almost 
forgotten and in an environment most 
crude. 


Chester Harding was born in tiny 
Conway, in the Eastern Berkshires, on 


September 1, 1792. His father was an 
impractical sort of man, an inventor who 
spent most of his time in seeking to 
solve perpetual motion, and who filed 
his garret with machines that brought 


SHACKLETON 


no bread and butter to his starving chil- 
dren, as Chester himself expresses it. 

Chester’s chief occupation as a boy 
was work, of the hard and varied kind 
that comes to the boys of a poor house- 
hold in a poor little town; and _ his 
dearest diversion was fishing. When in 
full manhood, he loved to remember his 
boyish delight in catching little fish with 
a pin; and with what passionate happi- 
ness, when a penny or so gave him a 
real hook, he would go out and catch 
trout. 

When he was fourteen years old his 
parents moved from the meager hill 
country of his birth into the then un- 
broken wilderness of Madison County, 
in New York. A house was built with 
logs chopped by the father and the boys 

Chester having two brothers older 
than himself. A clearing was rudely 
made by chopping and burning, and 
some corn and potatoes were planted 
among the blackened stumps. 

In that pioneer home it was hard to 
get food to eat, and it was hard to keep 
warm. Chills and fever seized the whole 
family, but somehow they managed to 
exist and to get a foothold in that wild 
country, and a few years uneventfully 
passed. 

Chester Harding early developed great 
strength. In fact, as he writes: “I grew 
strong, and was distinguished for my 
skill in using the ax. I could lift a 
larger log than any one else, and, in 
short, at eighteen was considered a 
prodigy of strength’’—all of which is 
delightfully remindful of the Florentine’s 
account of his own wonderful physical 
skill as a youth. For each of these men 
Benvenuto of Florence and the Benve- 
nuto of the Backwoods—wrote an auto- 
biography, and each did it with the 
frankest of egotism, and that of the 
Florentine became: one of the dearly 
loved classics of the world. But although 
the Florentine never saw anything hu- 
morous in his boastfulness, the Amer- 
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ican, though boasting just as easily and 
as naturally and as entertainingly, did 
now and then realize that there was 
something funny in being so frank about 
it, and when he came to put a title on 
his book he called it his Egotistography. 

Benvenuto admits that if he had 
wished he might have become the best 
musician in the universe. The drum 
was Harding’s simple instrument; but his 
proficiency was great, for when the War 
of 1812 broke out he had become a dis- 
tinguished drummer—we have his own 
word for it—and as a drummer he en- 
tered the ranks. But in contrast with 
such delightful experiences as being pres- 
ent whenever the most brilliant military 
events were taking place and personal- 
ly killing the opposing leaders, as the 
Florentine killed the Duke of Bourbon 
and the Prince of Orange, the American 
never saw the pomp and circumstance 
of war. 

The force to which he was attached 
marched to Sackett’s Harbor, and the 
snow was very deep, and the weather 
hercely cold. Plundering was so com- 
mon that the line of march could be fol- 
lowed by the feathers. A series of in- 
glorious night alarms took the men from 
their tents out into the cold and dark- 
ness. Terrible sickness thinned the 
ranks. “Away goes the merryman home 
to his grave” was drummed and fifed 
unceasingly, at burial after burial, to the 
deadly depression of the survivors. And 
Chester Harding himself was taken ill 
and barely managed to survive, and 
then was so weak that he was ordered 
home. But to get home was not a sick 
man’s task, for the intensity of cold 
continued, and Harding was thinly clad 
and had neither overcoat nor gloves, 
and he barely escaped, in turn, drown- 
ing and freezing and starving on his 
dreadful home journey. 

Arriving home, he and one of his 
brothers secured a little contract for 
making drums for the government, and 
thus he won the distinction of being 
both a drum-beater and a drum-maker 
for his country. 

Then followed a period during which 
he drove about the country selling es- 
sences of peppermint and tansy and 
wintergreen, and he also itinerantly ped- 
dled a patent—not one of his father’s! 


—and when he finished his wandering 
salesmanship he had not only made a 
little money above expenses, but had 
several watches that he had secured in 
trade, and was also the possessor—what 
thoughts this arouses in the mind of the 
antique collector!—of more than _ half 
a hundred wooden clocks. One help- 
lessly wonders what was his idea in 
buying those clocks. His narrative 
throws no light on what impelled him to 
their possession, and tells nothing of 
what he did with them. Those fifty 
clocks—what charming old clocks they 
would now be deemed!—drift into the 
light of fame for part of a single sentence 
and then melt out of sight, while the 
narrative goes cheerfully on to tell of 
how, with one of his brothers, Harding 
went to Caledonia, a New York village, 
and began to make chairs. 

In such varied experiences Harding 
learned a great deal of the early Amer- 
ican world, and in his nature was the 
same belligerence that used to take the 
Florentine into personal conflicts. “I 
firmly believe that if | had gone back,” 
writes Harding, “*< should have killed 
one at least of the men with my loaded 
whip’’-—a line as if from Benvenuto! 

But I shall not call attention to many 
of the similarities. That the two men, 
separated so widely by time and en- 
vironment, should be so strangely and 
temperamentally alike is curious, and 
similarities will constantly present them- 
selves to those who know and love the 
boastful Florentine; but Chester Hard- 
ing was in himself a man of fascinating 
interest, and his rise and success were 
almost incredible. 

But though I shall not point out many 
of the resemblances between the Floren- 
tine and the New-Englander, I ought to 
mention that there were certain differ- 
ences, such as came from different en- 
vironment and from the fact that one 
lived in the days of the Medici and the 
other was born in a Puritan region and 
lived far into the time of Victoria. 
Whereas Benvenuto readily makes the 
reader acquainted with his dissolute life, 
Harding has nothing to say of dissolute- 
ness, but tells how his parents would 
sometimes read the Bible to the chil- 
dren—‘‘the only book we had in the 
house.” And he writes of falling in love 
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A BENVENUTO OF THE 


at first sight with pretty Caroline Wood- 
ruff and marrying her. “I can re- 
member the dress she wore at our first 
meeting,” he writes with charming en- 
thusiasm, going backward through the 
long years to that romantic time—‘‘! 
can remember the dress she wore at our 
first meeting; it 

was a dark-crim- 
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tions the wild mountains and the forests, 
the bear and the deer and the wolves; 
and in a few simple words pictures the 
moonlight night on which he stealthily 
crept to his home; and of how, with his 
wife and child, he started back for the 
West. The little party struggled to the 
head-waters of 





son woolen dress, 
with a neat little 
frill about the 
neck.” Doesn't 
he make us all 
love pretty Caro- 
line, with her 
dark-crimson 
woolen dress, 
withits neat little 
neck-frill? The 
earlier writer 
loves to tell of 
his mistresses 
rather than his 
wife, of his il- 
legitimate — chil- 
dren rather than 
his legitimate. 
But Harding 
loved only his 
Caroline from 
the day of his 
marriage, in 
1815, to the time, 
thirty yearslater, 





the Allegheny, 
“with many 
hardships,” as he 
briefly says, and 
then floated on a 
raft to Pittsburg. 
There he rented 
a tiny home 
of two rooms- 
and his little 
money soon dis- 
appeared as he 
sought in vain 
for work. 

One day, when 
the family were 
on the very verge 
of starvation and 
there was literal- 
ly not a single 


cent, the desper- 


ation of the 
plight nerved 
him to ask for a 
beefsteak on 
credit, and to his 
amazement the 








when she died 
after an illness 
of only three 
days. 

The early mar- 
ried life of Harding was marred by 
financial trouble and actual debt; and 
even a resort to tavern-keeping by 
this man of many occupations was 
of no avail. And into the heart of 
Harding came the deadly fear of prison, 
the fear of a living death in a debtor's 
jail—for his liabilities had mounted to 
almost five hundred dollars. He has 
left on record a few words in which, with 
vivid simplicity, he pictures the horror 
of it, and to escape a debtor’s fate he 
fled, making his way somehow to Pitts- 
burg. There he found work as a house- 
painter, and as soon as a few dollars 
were saved he started back on foot to 
get his wife and child. Briefly he men- 


CHESTER HARDING 


From a portrait painted by himself 


credit was given! 
Half starved, 
and nearly fran- 
tic with joy, he 
supplemented 
this with half a loaf of bread that he bor- 
rowed from a barber, and the family 
feasted royally. And that barber was a 
royal friend, for he found for Harding 
a customer who wanted a sign painted! 

Here at once was potential prosperity, 
for the sign was to be a gorgeous thing, 
gold-lettered on both sides, for it was to 
project into the street. But how was 
Harding to get the necessary board and 
gold and paint? Half a dozen times he 
went to the barber to ask for further 
help, and each time went away without 
asking. Then he mustered all his 
strength and went in again and asked 
outright for a loan of twenty dollars. 
And he got it! “Why, certainly!” said 
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the barber. Whereupon, with the money 
in his hands, Harding ran home and told 
the marvelous news to his wife, and he 
hurried to the butcher and paid for the 
beefsteak, and he bought some vege- 
tables and tea and sugar—what a pitiful 
picture his brief narrative presents! 
and then he bought gold-leaf and paint 
and a board, and joyously made the 
sign. And for a year he had prosperity 
as a sign-painter. 

Then came the great event of his life- 
his becoming acquainted with a man 
who came to Pittsburg and put out the 
sign of: “Sign, ornamental, and por- 
trait painting, executed on the shortest 
notice, with neatness and despatch.” 

That portraits of people could actu- 
ally be painted—that was the discovery 
that Harding made. And from that mo- 
ment all the strength of his nature was 
— on the method and the mystery 
of it. The painter himself would not 
give him the slightest help or informa- 
tion; he would only let him look at the 
finished marvels. But Harding deter- 
mined to make similar marvels. 

“T thought of it by day, and dreamed 
of it by night, until I was stimulated to 
make an attempt at painting myself. 
| got a board, and with such colors as 
I had for use in my trade I began a 
portrait of my wife. I made a thing that 
looked like her. The moment I saw the 
likeness I became frantic with delight; 
it was like the discovery of a new sense; 
| could think of nothing else.” 

He had the dogged genius that would 
not be balked, and from now on was 
an artist. He worked and practised till 
he thought that he could really do 
something, and then for five dollars 
made a portrait for a man who wanted 
one to send to his mother in England. 
He next painted a man and his wife, and 
received twelve dollars for each. And 
he sets down such triumphs with the 
pride of his prototype in setting down 
the receipt of thousands of gold crowns 
from kings and popes. 

The sign-and-portrait-painter was en- 
vious, and cruelly gibed at him; but 
balm came from a seller of drugs and 
paints, who added to cordial words of 
appreciation such a proof of sincerity as 
to let Harding buy on credit such 
painting material as he needed. 


But art was not enough to keep the 
wolf from the door, and Harding was 
not too proud to do other things. He 
sometimes played the clarionet for a 
tight-rope dancer, and on market-days 
would play to attract people to a little 
museum. “For each of these per- 
formances I would get a dollar,” he 
writes simply. 

At Pittsburg, Harding saw his first 
play. He had with him just one dollar, 

borrowed dollar, with which he was 
to buy food for the next day — but the 
artistic longing sent him in. “It was a 
temporary building, loosely boarded; 
and I looked through the cracks of the 
covering and I saw such a sight as I had 
never dreamed of. I went instantly to 
the door, got a ticket, and crowded my 
way in. It was Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake.’ I was overwhelmed by the brill- 
iant lights and heavenly music, and 
stood in perfect amazement at the lords 
and ladies.”” How little he suspected 
that within a few years he was to meet 
the greatest of lords and ladies and be 
an honored guest in the noblest of 
English homes! 

Further to understand the infinite 
difficulties that he faced and_ sur- 
mounted, it need only be remarked that 
up to this time he had never read any 
book but the Bible, and could only read 
that with difficulty. 

And now comes what was the most 
picturesque single fact in Harding’s pic- 
turesque career, and it was that he went 
to Paris. But it was not the famous 
Paris, the great Paris, the Paris known 
to the world and to painters. 

For Harding discovered that there 
was another Paris! Down in Kentucky, 
on a branch of the Licking, is an old 
Paris that is the county-seat of Bourbon 
County; and it was toward this back- 
woods Paris that Chester Harding di- 
rected his artistic way. And how artis- 
tically he went! He joined with a neigh- 
bor in the purchase of a flat-bottomed 
scow, and the two men put upon it their 
few belongings, and their wives and 
children, and, fitting a sort of awning, 
started down the Ohio. Nothing could 
be more idyllic. “‘Sometimes we rowed 
our craft, but oftener we let her float 
as she pleased while we gave ourselves 
up to music. My friend, as well as I, 
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A BENVENUTO OF 


played on the clarionet, and we had 
much enjoyment on the voyage.” Each 
night they fastened their craft to the 
river's bank, and all usually slept on 
shore, and often in the wigwam of some 
Indian, with their feet toward the fire 
that smoldered in the center. Never 
was there a more ro- 
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made him flee like a criminal from his 
old home. 

He spent money, too, on a trip to 
Philadelphia, to study the work of ar- 
tists of standing, and he went to the 
Academy exhibition—the same Acad- 
emy which still gives its distinguished 





mantic going forth to 
seek artistic fortune. 
In Paris he began 
his career as a profes- 
sional artist, so he 
writes. And luck was 
on his side. “I painted 
the portrait of a very 
popular young man, 
and made a decided 
hit.” Thereupon 
came almost over- 
whelming prosperity. 
“In six months from 
that time | had painted 
nearly one hundred 
portraits, at twenty- 
five dollars a head!” 
Yet with this won- 
derful prosperity he 
preserved good sense 
and humor. “The 
first twenty-five I took 
rather disturbed the 
equanimity of my con- 
science. It did not 
seem to me that the 
portrait was intrinsi- 
cally worth that 
money.” And then 
comes the delightfully 











naive addendum, 
“Now I know it was 
not.” 

This Kentucky Paris Copyright 
is still a pleasant, old- 
fashioned place, giving no indication, 
however, of having had a really distant 
past, and holding only the most shadowy 
memories of Chester Harding; but it 
pleased me to find, in one of the older 
homes, two of his portraits, and to learn 
definitely of three more that had gone 
from Paris to Cincinnati. 

With the coming of prosperity, he 
generously helped his parents and his 
brothers, though this is something he 
does not himself set down; but he does 
tell of paying in full the debts that had 


HANNAH ADAMS 


Portrait by Chester Harding 


1903, by the Trustees of the Boston Athenwum.) 


exhibitions, as it has annually for a cen- 


tury or so, and which, throughout all 
this time, has been such a noble inspira- 
tion to American artists. 

Hard times in Kentucky stopped the 
demand for portraits, whereupon to 
move was necessary. But to move never 
troubled Harding; in fact, his father’s 
fancy for perpetual motion seems to 
have had an unexpected development in 
the temperament of the son. Like Ben- 
venuto, Harding was a roamer through- 
out his life. 
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He turned his face still farther to the 
westward, aiming for Cincinnati and 
thence to St. Louis, which places were 
far indeed to the westward a century 
ago; and for traveling-money he pawned 
a dozen silver spoons and a gold watch 
and chain that he had bought for his 
wife in the time of Parisian prosperity. 

At St. Louis he met Governor Clarke; 
and it was one man of romance meeting 
another man of romance, for this was 
the Clarke who, with Lewis, had taken 
that immortal journey that secured for 
the United States the great Northwest. 
Clarke recognized a fellow-adventurer, 
and, to help him, at once offered himself 
as a sitter. Whereupon Harding’s ego- 
tism comes irresistibly bubbling: “I 
was decidedly happy in my likeness of 
him.” As Clarke was the social leader 
of the territory as well as its governor, 
his encouragement gave Harding vogue, 
and for fifteen months he was kept con- 
stantly at work. 

Harding portraits of Governor Clarke 
and his wife are in the possession of de- 
scendants of Clarke, in New York City. 
They are small portraits, the face of 
Clarke being strong and full of charac- 
ter, and his wife a_ beautiful, dark- 
eyed lady, in a low-cut crimson gown, 
and wearing jewels which are still treas- 
ured as family heirlooms. 

Out there in the Missouri country, 
Harding, romanticist as he was, decided 
upon painting Daniel Boone in the place 
to which the great pioneer had retreated 
before the advance of civilization. He 
traveled one hundred miles to find him, 
and “found that the nearer he got to 
his dwelling the less was known of him.” 

“IT found the object of my search en- 
gaged in cooking his dinner. He had a 
long strip of venison wound around his 
ramrod, and was busy turning it before 
a brisk blaze. I told him the object of 
my visit, and found that he hardly knew 
what | meant. I explained, and he 
agreed to sit. He was ninety years old 
and rather infirm.” 

While in the Far West, Harding 
painted not only Daniel Boone, but 
some Indian chiefs; but from wigwams 
he was soon to go to palaces. For the 
backwoods painter, familiar with forests 
and blazed trees, with pioneers and rude 
settlements, with wild animals and In- 


dians, and unfamiliar with books and 
civilization and art, now felt insistently 
the call of Europe. He had saved over 
a thousand dollars, and decided to start; 
and he tells how, returning to New Eng- 
land on his way, his grandfather grave- 
ly talked to him, saying: “Chester, | 

want to speak to you about your present 
mode of life. I think it is very little 
better than swindling to charge forty 
dollars for one of these efhigies. Now 
I want you to give up this course of 
living, and settle down on a farm, and 
become a respectable man.” 

The night before he was to leave, his 
mother sat down with him for a quiet 
talk, and showed him that if anything 
were to happen to him abroad his wife 
and children were not sufficiently pro- 
vided for, and she advised him to buy a 
farm. 

With his usual likable suddenness, he 
instantly decided to postpone the Euro- 
pean visit, and, starting the next morn- 
ing to get a farm, made his bargain 
before night for one hundred and fifty 
acres. He ordered the building of 
house, and then went to Washington 
for six months, making enough money 
in that time to pay for the new house. 
And it is curious that he writes very 
briefly of this period; he neither ex- 
plains what led him to go to Washington 
nor gives details of his experiences there. 

On returning again to New England 
he painted for a while in Northampton, 
encouraged by a United States Senator 
who knew of his work in Washington. 
And he adds a delicious touch: 

“While I was there, the annual cattle 
show came off. | allowed my pictures 
to be exhibited among the mechanical 
arts. They elicited great admiration and 
formed one of the chief attractions. | 
went into the room one day when there 
was a great crowd, and was soon pointed 
out as the artist. Conversation ceased, 
and all eyes were turned upon me.” 
Irresistibly there comes the description 
of how the statue of Perseus was first 
seen by the admiring Florentines, and 
of how the people showed the sculptor 
to one another as a sort of prodigy. 
Odd, this, to find the Loggia dei Lanzi 
and the cattle show at Northampton 
thus in a sort of juxtaposition. 

While in Northampton Harding re- 
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ceived an invitation to an evening party, 
and at once sat down on the side of his 


bed in a panic of fear. He had “never 
been to a fashionable lady’s party. My 
heart grew faint at the thought of my 
ignorance and awkwardness.” But with 
a great effort he made himself go, and 
“passed through the trial better than 
I had anticipated.” 

Soon he went to Boston, and his suc- 
cess was swift and astonishing. “For 
six months I rode triumphantly on the 
top wave of fortune. I took a large 
room, arranged my pictures, and fixed 
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upon one o'clock as my hour for exhibi- 
tion. As soon as the clock struck, my 
bell would begin to ring; and people 
would flock in, sometimes to the num- 
ber of fifty. Now, too, orders were con- 
stantly given me.” And, in short, “] 
do not think any artist in this country 
ever enjoyed more popularity than | 
did. Mr. Stuart, the greatest portrait- 
painter this country ever produced, was 
at that time in his manhood’s strength 
as a painter; yet he was idle half the 
winter. He would ask his friends, ‘How 
rages the Chester Harding fever?” 
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By means of all this success Harding 
fully paid for his farm, and found that 
he had some sixteen hundred dollars 
left, whereupon he arranged once more 
for the delayed trip to Europe. But on 
the very eve of starting a friend pointed 
out to him that he ought not to leave 
his family on a wild farm, for his wife 
would be retrograding in _ loneliness 
while he himself would be advancing. 
Whereupon he for the second time put 
off the journey to Europe, and “started 
at once for my wild home, and brought 
my family, now numbering four chil- 
dren, to Northampton.” 

But in August, 1823, he actually 
sailed, having at that time barely passed 
his thirtieth birthday. In the course of 
the voyage there was a great storm, 
and ‘“‘while others slumbered in fearless 
security, | was busily occupied on deck 
in seeing that all was rightly managed.” 
One wonders what he tried to do. 

Arrived in London, he promptly sets 
about seeing pictures, and, although 
frankly ready to admire, he always re- 
tains honesty and a breezy backwoods- 
ism. He admires the Vandykes and 
Rembrandts; he admires the portraits 
of Reynolds; he admires the women of 
Lawrence, but not his men; he admires 
Titian; he sees a Rubens which is 
“vastly overrated”; and of some of 
the other pictures he remarks, casually, 
“1 daily behold worse paintings than I 
ever painted, even in Pittsburg.” 

With delightful inconsequence, and 
without explanation of how a matter of 
such vast importance to him came about, 
we suddenly find him telling of painting 
a duke; and not just an ordinary duke, 
but one at the very head of the peerage, 
a royal duke! 

“* January 14, 1824.—Began the por- 
trait of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex. This is the first time I ever 
had the honor of seeing one of the royal 
family.” 

And it was but a few weeks since he 
was in the backwoods. None other but 
Benvenuto could have taken it with 
such calm or written of it with such 
brevity: “* Began a portrait of His Royal 
Highness.’ 

And he was far from being altogether 
dazzled. Coming from the backwoods, 
he measures a man as a man. “The 


Duke is a prodigiously fat man, above 
six feet high, of very uncommon features, 
but not intellectual.” 

In a few days: “Finished the portrait 
of the Duke. All who have seen it think 
it the best that ever was taken of His 
Royal Highness.” One can only gasp 
at his success and the way of referring to 
it; and one can think only of the de- 
scription, some three hundred years 
earlier, of the king who cried out, “This 
is one of the finest productions of art 
that ever was beheld!” 

Everywhere Harding makes friends. 
He sets off for a visit to a great place in 
Norfolk, the home of a Mr. Coke, a man 
of seventy-two, an ardent admirer of 
America, and “the first to propose our 
independence in the House of Com- 
mons.” 

That Mr. Coke owned seventy thou- 
sand acres of land, that there were about 
seventy domestics in the house, that the 
bed-curtains of one of the beds cost 
eight guineas a yard, that the steward 
was directed to give two guineas to some 
strolling jugglers, that there were dishes 
of silver and knives of gold, that the 
guests numbered more than a score— 
such are some of the observations set 
down by the sharp-eyed and sharp-eared 
American. And, of course, comes the 
entry: “Finished the portrait of Mr. 
Coke. The family are highly pleased 
with it.” 

Harding’s experiences increased in 
variety. And there comes the utterly 
astonishing entry, ““Went to the House 
of Lords, and, through the kindness of 
the Duke of Sussex, was fortunate 
enough to get a front seat on the foot of 
the throne.” 

Environment and success are aiding 
him. “I feel my self improving in every 
picture I paint.” And then comes the 
following memorandum, set down with 
a casualness that is more astounding 
than the fact itself, “Had a call from 
Mr. Coke, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
General Fitzroy.” And the best of it is 
that it is not the call of Norfolk 
and the general that most pleased him, 
but the kindness of the untitled Mr. 
Coke, for he says, “This attention on 
the part of Mr. Coke is most gratifying.” 

And in a very few weeks, for wonders 
do not cease, he is on his way to the 
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palace of the Duke of Hamilton to paint 
his portrait. 

“The palace is two hundred and sixty- 
five feet long by two hundred feet 


broad,” writes this mathematical- 
minded artist. “The picture-gallery is 
one hundred and thirty-five feet long.” 
And then comes the expected phrase, 
*] think I shall succeed very well.” 
And he is himself struck by the mar- 
vel of it all. “What a freak of fortune is 
this which has raised me from the hut 
in my native wilds to the table of a duke 
of the realm of Great Britain! By an- 
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other freak I may be sent back to the 
hovel again.” 

\fter doing the Duke of Hamilton for 
the Duke of Sussex, he is commissioned 
to paint the Duke of Sussex for the Duke 
of Hamilton. It is seesawing in wonder- 
land. 

This backwoods Benvenuto charmed 
not only dukes, but duchesses; and he 
wrote of the duchesses as naturally as 
if he had mingled in such society all his 
life. “The duchess was very agreeable”; 
“The duchess is pretty, witty, and so- 
ciable”’; “The duchess wished me every 
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success.”” Long after this time the fa- 
mous Duchess of Gordon, speaking with 
an American visitor of Chester Harding, 
referred to him as the “prairie noble- 
man.” 

His paintings were shown in the exhi- 
bition at Somerset House, and he frankly 
says he looked at them “with the same 
kind of pride a mother feels in looking 
at her beautiful daughter on her pres- 
entation at court.” 

And he holds strongly to American- 
ism. He is filled with admiration of the 
noble view from Stirling Castle, yet 
thinks more highly of the Connecticut 
Valley as seen from Mount Holyoke. 
He is awed by the organ-playing in 
Canterbury Cathedral, for it is like the 
wind moaning through a pine forest at 
home. He measures the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s palace in terms of America, for it 
is four times the size of the Boston 
State House. 

In a little while we find him setting 
out for ene of the country seats of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Another duke to 
paint! He spends two weeks there, and 
then comes the inevitable: “Finished 
the head of the Duke. It is said by the 
company present to be the best portrait 
that has been painted of him.” 

Not until after all this does the man of 
Paris in Kentucky go to the Paris in 
France. He spends a month there, but 
France does not appeal to him as Eng- 
land does. 

From time to time he has mentioned 
that he is studying French, and now he 
is determined to show his proficiency. 
So, going to a reception on a day of rain 
and mud, he said to the porter, “II fait 
mauvais temps.” It is only guessable 
how he pronounced these words, but he 
records that the porter respectfully re- 
plied, “Oui, monsieur,” and that imme- 
diately the name “Monsieur Mauvais 
Temps” went resounding up the stair- 
way from one servant to another. 

He returns to Great Britain; and he 
paints not only dukes, but commoners; 
for in Glasgow, in 1825, he realizes with- 
in six weeks the sum of three hundred 
and fifty pounds, apparently for thirteen 
pictures, which would mean not much 
over a hundred and thirty dollars a 
picture. His charges to the more promi- 
nent folk must have cen somewhat 


higher, for he was paid, for even Mr. 
Coke’s steward, in kit-cat size, thirty 
guineas. 

Toward the close of 1826 he sailed 
back to America, with the loving re- 
grets of a host of English friends, among 
them James Sheridan Knowles, who 
wrote some lines in which he called him 
“one of the budding boughs of Art’s 
green tree.” And he settled himself in 
Boston, buying a home on Beacon 
Street, diagonally across from the State 
House, for something over seventy-five 
hundred dollars, for he wrote of the out- 
standing debt and mortgage amounting 
to this sum. The house, with its front 
somewhat altered since Harding’s day, 
is still standing, one of the few remaining 
Boston homes that stood before the 
Revolution. It is a really attractive 
home, hemmed in though it is among 
great business buildings and hotels. It 
has unexpectedly large and beautiful 
rooms, and the present owner told me 
that there was a tradition that in Hard- 
ing’s time the two upper floors were one, 
which would bear out Harding’s own 
statement that his splendidly lighted 
studio was the “finest in the world for 
his trade.” 

Here he set one hundred dollars as 
his price instead of his former fifty, as 
he expressed it, and in three months 
seems to have made fourteen hundred 
dollars. 

He fully expected to make this house 
his permanent home, but something—he 
does not say what—so changed his plans 
that before very long he moved to 
Springfield, and that Massachusetts city 
was his home for the rest of his life. 
But this does not mean that he remained 
stationary in Springfield, for he was by 
nature a wanderer, and was now in 
Montreal, now in Baltimore or Rich- 
mond or Washington. 

The easy brevity with which he refers 
to painting all the justices of the Su- 

reme Court, including a full-length of 
Chief Justice Marshall, really out-Ben- 
venutos Benvenuto! And among the 
fascinating reminiscences in his narra- 
tive is that in which he tells of seeing the 
chief justice playing quoits and getting 
down on his knees to measure a con- 
tested distance with a straw, and making 
the woods ring with a triumphant shout. 
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He painted himself, too; and his own 
portrait at sixty-eight shows a curious 
similarity to that of Benvenuto Cellini 
at sixty. There are the same full eyes, 
rather deep-set, with the same high and 
rounding curve above them, as if to 
give a clear outlook upon the world. 
Each man had a long, grayish beard, and 
each had his hair rather long over the 
ears. There is the same long nose, with 
that of Benvenuto the more pointed. 
There is the same general contour of 
cheek and brow. Each, one sees, is a 
man who will never grow old, for he 
will always retain the 
youth. 

At the request of the Boston Athe- 
nzum, Harding painted the portrait of 
the first literary woman of America, dear 
old Hannah Adams, and it hangs in an 
honored place in the beautiful oval 
room of the Athenzum trustees. Her 
head-dress of white is folded about her 
face with almost nunlike effect, and she 
is gowned in gray; and she sits in an 
Empire chair upholstered in dull red; 
and she is a peaceful, sweet old lady, 
with cheeks of delicate suggested pink- 
ness. 

And it greatly pleased me to come 
upon a Chester Harding among the 
priceless portraits in the great memorial 
dining-hall at Harvard, for this Harding 
is one of his English ones; how or why 
it crossed the ocean is forgotten, but 
there it is, the portrait of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Viscount Gordon, Ambassa- 
dor to Vienna and Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. And it would serve to 
show, if any one doubted the seeming 
fairy tales of Harding’s triumphs, that 
the fairy tales were true. 

He painted a well-known portrait of 
Daniel Webster; he painted Henry Clay; 
he painted John C. Calhoun; and 
Calhoun’s personal invitation he was one 
of those privileged to listen to Hayne’s 
tremendous attack on Webster. Hard- 
ing felt that speech unanswerable, as did 
other friends of Webster, but, going to 
see Webster that evening — for his 
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daughter was visiting Webster’s daugh- 
ter at the time—he found the mighty 
orator cheerful, and even playful, with 
the two little girls upon his knees. And 
when Harding suggested that he had 
expected to find him in his library, Web- 
ster cheerfully responded that there 
would be time enough for that in the 
morning. And Harding tells of how, 
when the Senate again met, Webster 
came in, “elegantly dressed” and quite 
calm, and of how superbly he delivered 
his triumphant oration in reply. 
Harding not only painted great Amer- 
icans, but was a welcome visitor at thei 
homes; he and Daniel Webster and 
others dined intimately and frequently 
together, for his manly comradeship 
carried him freely into hearts and homes. 
I think that he gradually began to 
discern that, after all, his work, excellent 
as it was, was not of the very highest 
order. The death of his wife was a 
tremendous blow, and after that he rest- 
lessly went back to England for a while, 
and met Carlyle and Lockhart and 
Scott’s granddaughter, and painted the 
poet Rogers and the historian Alison, 


and then restlessly returned to America. 

The shadow of our coming Civil War 
saddened him; and the war itself was a 
personal tragedy, for he had two sons 


in the army of the North and two in that 
of the South. 

His last work was a painting of Gen- 
eral Sherman, made in St. Louis early 
in 1866, and now in one of the great 
club-houses on Fifth Avenue in New 
York; and in one of his letters there 
comes a final flash of his lovable boast- 
fulness, “I have painted a capital like- 
ness of General Sherman!” 

And shortly afterward, back in the 
Boston that he loved, Chester Harding 
suddenly dies, and Sherman writes, tell- 
ing of the pain and sorrow with which he 
learned the news, and saying, “I beg 
you will consider me one of his best 
friends.” And thus, to the very last, 
Chester Harding won the admiration 
and friendship of the great. 
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OD save you,” said 
 Flannigan, as the nurses 
*) passed his bed. 

‘ God save you kind- 
4 ly,” replied Miss Lar- 
kins, having learned 
5 this form of salutation 
from one Irish patient and another. 
“But you don’t believe in God, do you, 
Mr. Flannigan?”’ 

“IT do not,” said Flannigan, lowering 
his voice, that the ward might not be led 
astray by any remark of his. “ But ’tis 
a civil way of spakin,’ miss dear, and 
I’ve said it since | was a bit av a gossoon, 
and me mother before me. Sure, there’s 
no meanin’ in the pleasant things that 
are said the wor’rld over. They’re just 
the iron that smoothes the creases out— 
blessed be them that makes them!” 

“It’s a very pretty way of saying 
good morning, at any rate,” said Miss 
Larkins. ‘There’s only one way better.” 

“Sure, there’s no way betther, in anny 
counthry,” said Mr. Flannigan, “ barrin’ 
it’s in your own, dear, wheriver that may 
be,” he added, tactfully. ‘What like is 
it?” 

“It’s ‘God save all here.” That in- 
cludes everybody,” said Miss Larkins, 
nodding toward the beds beyond them. 

“Sure, that’s good Irish!” said Flan- 
nigan, delighted. ‘Now, did I tache ye 
that, miss dear?” 

“No, not you. I heard that, once, 
when I stayed in a French county called 
Cork.” 

“French enough for annywan!” said 
Flannigan, twinkling. “And barrin’ 
County Galway, ’tis as good a county as 
anny, and betther! So ye wint across 
to Ireland, miss dear?” 

“Of course I did, and heard ‘God save 
all here’ just once, and thought I had 
forgotten it—and now here you are, Mr. 
Flannigan, with your nice Irish r-r-r, 
bringing it all back to me, when I ought 
to be thinking of what I’m doing, and 
not of what’s over and done. But I’ve 


been there, of course. Doesn’t every- 
body go who can?” 

“Ye’ve seen a turf fire then, belike,” 
said Flannigan, wistfully, “and the piles 
av it along the bogs?” 

“Yes. And I watched one fire burn 
to ashes, and saved the peat ash in a 
little round box. That was just to re- 
mind myself of the fun we had round 
the fire. And I’ve heard a curlew whis- 
tle, and I’ve seen the bogs change 
color 

“Sure they blush like a gir’rl whin the 
light’s on thim,” said Flannigan, poet- 
ically. 

‘And turn gold and purple as it 
fades,” said Miss Larkins, seeing a bog 
instead of a row of beds, “‘and I would 
have put the color in the box, too, and 
brought that home, if I could, Mr. Flan- 
nigan.” 

“Did ve like it as well as that, thin?” 
asked Flannigan, in a whisper, as if he 
feared his voice might bring her back to 
the ward again, and hurry her off to the 
next cot. 

“W hy wouldn’ t I?” said Miss Larkins, 
answering him in his own way, and 
picking up her thermometer. 

“Och, there must have been an Irish- 
man there that put the comether on ye!” 
said Mr. Flannigan, to keep her stand- 
ing. 

“It would take more than an Irish- 
man to do that,” said Miss Larkins. 
“Tt was the country itself I liked. How’s 
the pain this morning?” 

“Oh, it’s betther. ’Tis gone. Don’t 
mind it,” said Flannigan, hastily. “So 
ye liked the ould counthry, thin? Well, 
"tis a good counthry for all.” 

“God save all there!’ said Miss Lar- 
kins, and smiled at him over her shoul- 
der as she put the thermometer in the 
mouth of the man in the next bed. 

“Now, there’s a gir ‘rl for ye!” said 
Flannigan, presently. “There she i 
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with an Irish heart in her breast, and no 
right to it whativer, for she says she’s 
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Norman Fre nch, though she calls herself 
Larkins. Names mane nothin’ in this 
counthry, Mr. Cadogan. They give 
them round without anny thought to 
whether they fit or not. Look at her, 
catchin’ the probationer cornerin’ the 
bed wrong, and the probationer trim- 
blin’ before her! Look at her, goin’ on 
like a queen, and the probationer makin’ 
faces unbeknownst at her! Sure she 
carries that therometer like a specter, as 
if she was royal, for all.” 

“Scepter is what you mean,” said Mr. 

Cadogan, sourly. ‘And there’s no need 
of her taking temperatures. That's pro- 
bationers’ and junior nurse s’ work, not 
head nurses’ and seniors’. I’ve been 
here often enough to know. She does 
that for effect. She thinks the doctors 
are seeing her.” 

“Couldn’t they see her unless she 
carried a therometer?”” demanded Flan- 
nigan. ‘“’Tisa bitther tongue ye have in 
your head, Cadogan, and no eyes at all.” 

*T wouldn’t call her a beauty, if I had 
as many eyes as a potato,” said Mr. 
Cadogan, shortly. 

“A potato would think shame to be as 
blind as you to many a thing that passes 
ye. She has a face that would make ye 
do without your brekquest, night or day, 
and so has all the other wans. ‘ 

“Don’t say nurses to me!’ said Mr. 
Cadogan, bitterly. “I hate the lot. All 
they can do is corner the bed, and put a 
glass tube in your mouth when you begin 
to speak, and then write on the chart 
that they’ve done it.” 

“*Tis your symptoms they write on 
the chart. “Tis yourself that knows 
that,” said Flannigan, slyly, “for wasn’t 
it you that was caught readin’ yours 
when you thought they weren’t lookin’ ?” 

It was because Mr. Flannigan had 
been known to do the same thing the 
day before that his chart now stood on 
the window-sill, where he could not 
reach it. The morning light was bright 
on his face, his last dose had dulled his 
pain, and no one could have read in his 
cheerful eye that he knew the strange 
thing the doctor had written. 

‘““A ward’s a bare place, when all’s 
said. I like a bit av color,” said Flanni- 
gan. “‘And there they go, blue and 
white, wheriver ye look, with the hair 
av each wan different, and the cap niver 
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lookin’ the same on two av thim! And 
they go like a flash, and come back like 
the wind, and they’re on duty next day 
as fresh as iver, God bless thim!” 

“And they yank a piece of adhesive 
plaster off your skin as if you were made 
of leather,” snapped Cadogan, “and put 
a corner in your bed every time you kick 
it out, and bandage your arm so tight 
you can’t breathe. That’s what I know 
of them.” 

“Sure, if ve breathe with your ar’rm, 
and that’s all the bandage | see on ye, 
you'd betther be havin’ an oper ation to 
put your lungs back in your chist,”’ said 
Fl; annig in. 

‘There’ s no wit in the Irish, except 
what’s in the funny column, and that’s 
made by American editors,” said Mr. 
Cadogan, putting his right ear on his 
pillow and drawing the blanket over his 
left. “All an Irishman has is impu- 
dence.” 

“If ye begin to know impidence whin 

hear it, you’re gettin’ betther, and 
we'll worry no more about ye,” said 
Klannigan. ‘‘Maybe whin ye get a bet- 
ther temper, ye ‘ll be makin’ a little fun 
yourself for all.” 

The sun had slipped to the fgot of 
H'lannigan’s bed by the time the c octor 
made his rounds. 

‘“*How’s the weather, old man?” asked 
Dr. Barnes, breezily, noting with solici- 
tude the rise of Flannigan’s pulse. 

**Sure, the sun’s bright on me!”’ said 
Flannigan, buoyantly. “There’s only 
wan thing wrong, barrin’ the fact that 
I’m not up on me legs yet.” 

“Nurses not good to you?” 
Barnes, facetiously. 

“Now, Mr. Flannigan, don’t report 
us, whatever we've done!” implored 
Miss Larkins, passing the doctor his 
chart. 

“Speak out, Flannigan. Don’t shield 
them,” said the doctor. 

“Sure they mean no har’rm, even 
whin they do it,” said Flannigan, loy- 
ally. “’Tis not the like av thim I'd 
complain av, and thim with barely time 
for their meals, God help thim.” 

“But you’re worrying about some- 
thing.”’ And Dr. Barnes looked at him 
keenly. “You're not bothering your 
head about what you read on your chart 
the day you slipped it off the hook when 
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Miss Larkins’s back was turned, are 
you?” 

“Whist! Spake low. Cadogan doesn’t 
know | done that, and I’ve just been 
tellin’ him what | think av him for doin’ 
the same.” 

“You know, Flannigan,” said Dr. 
Barnes, lowering his voice to a confiden- 
tial level, ““nobody pays much attention 
to what nurses write on charts, or what 
we doctors put there, either. The rule is 
to write something, so we put—-well, any- 
thing interesting. But it means little or 
nothing. It’s merely to show the super- 
intendent that we’re paying attention to 
business, that’s all.” 

“Sure, ’tis not the like av that that’s 
troublin’ me,” said Flannigan. “”Tis 
what ye don’t put in the chart at all 
that I’m wishin’ for.” 

“And what’s that?” asked the doctor. 

“Well, ye take your pincil, and ye 
write on wan av the pages ‘Flude and 
Fernayshus Diet,’”’ said Flannigan from 
memory, “and that’s very milk-and- 
watery food for a man like me. Thin 
ye put the black physic, grains tin, 
which tastes bad and does no good, and 
a nurse adds, ‘Slightly deeleerious,’ 
whin I’ve only been havin’ wor’rds with 
the man in the next bed, by way of 
passin’ the time f’r him and me; and 
God knows what else ye put! But there’s 
wan thing I’ve niver known ye have in, 
and that’s ‘Give Flannigan a Yarmouth 
bloater.’”’ 

““Now, look here, Flannigan,” said 
Dr. Barnes, reproachfully, “1 wish you'd 
give up saying bloater to me every time 
[ come near you. You can’t keep your 
meals down as it is, and if I allowed you 
a Yarmouth bloater—well, you know as 
well as | do what would happen.” 

“Sure, if whativer goes down comes 
up, why shouldn’t it be a bloater?” 
pleaded Flannigan. “’Tis not a joke I’m 
makin’. There’s a hunger on me for 
that, and for no other fish, flesh, nor 
fowl. There’s times I drame I’m atin’ 
it. But whin I wake an’ ask ye for it, 
there’s no makin’ the drame come true.” 

“T can’t let you have it. I’m sorry,” 
said the doctor, with decision. 

“| do be seein’ thim go by on thrays to 
some av the other beds,” said Flanni- 
gan, resentfully. 

“To convalescents and people with- 


’ 


out stomach trouble,” said Dr. Barnes. 
“Nobody would give you a bloater or 
anything else you want quicker than we 
would, if we could. It’s your stomach 
that won’t let you have it, remember 
that. Fluid and farinaceous was the 
best I could allow you before, and fluid 
is what | have to order now.” 

“T’ve been here for weeks!” said Flan- 
nigan, darkly. 

““And we've done the best we could 
for you.” 

‘And the messes I’ve had would have 
left a baby hungry yit,” concluded Flan- 
nigan. ‘“Beefsteak and bloaters and 
fowls goes by; and all the sloppy food, 
the flude and fernayshus, comes to me. 
And all this to be blamed to my stomach, 
whin ‘tis you that orders it!” 

“You're not so hungry as you think,” 
said the doctor. “That bloater’s just a 
sick fancy, old boy. You wouldn’t eat 
it if you had it. Why, you refuse half 
your food now, and the other half you 
can’t keep down. That's what I read 
on this page.” 

“Miss dear,” said Flannigan, re- 
proachfully, to Miss Larkins, “if I could 
keep you from tellin’ on me in the chart, 
I'd be let have a few things I want. 
There’s Cadogan in the next bed had a 
bloater for his brekquest—not that | 
grudge it to him. But if ye won’t give 
me even a taste av a bloater, sure ye 
needn’t be so ginerous with the smell av 
it. He waved a bit av it on his fork, 
bad cess to him, and I got the whiffs 
and he got the bites—and me not able 
to throttle him!” 

“When you begin to get better, you 
can have one, can’t he, Doctor?” said 
Miss Larkins. 

“Of course,” said the doctor, writing 
on the chart. 

“Would ye ask him, yourself, if I 
could have a bit av fish av anny sort, 
just now, miss?” asked Flannigan. 

“For me to ask for fish would be ofh- 
cious,” said Miss Larkins, making a poor 
joke to brighten him up. “I'd get 
myself in trouble, wouldn’t I, Doctor?” 

“Rather,” said the doctor, frowning 
terribly. “Queer case that,” he added, 
as they moved to the next bed. 

“Will he ever have that ridiculous 
bloater? I mean will he ever pick up 
enough for that?’ asked Miss Larkins. 
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“He won’t pick up at all,” said Dr. 
Barnes. ‘“‘He'll drag along like that, 
then drop out some day when nobody’s 
expecting it.’ 

*“And that’s the only thing he asks 
for!” 

“And the very thing he can’t have,” 
said Dr. Barnes, decidedly, and stood 
looking on while Miss Larkins unwound 
the bandage from Mr. Cadogan’s arm. 

A disappointed, hungry voice followed 
them from the bed they had just left. 

“Lay a stethescope to Cadogan’s 
ar’rm; he keeps his lungs in it. Put 
that in his chart. And a man that hasn’t 
room in his chist for his lungs ought to 
have plenty av room for his meals, so 
order him siven at wance, and let thim 
all be bloaters—and put that in his 
chart,” added Mr. Flannigan, bitterly. 

“Mr. Flannigan,” said Miss Biggins, 
coming to his bed with noiseless step 
and admonitory finger, “you must not 
talk while rounds are being made.” 

““Who’s to stop me?” asked Flanni- 
gan, cocking his head sideways. 

“Mr. Flannigan,” said Miss Biggins, 
hesitatingly, in a voice very low and 
wistful, “‘if you would only look upon 
this sickness as a discipline sent to teach 
you that your soul—”’ 

“Go ’way wid ye,” said Flannigan, 
raising himself on his elbow. ‘This is 
the thir’rd time ye’ve come preachin’ to 
me bed, and me not able to stand up for 
meself. Go ’way at wance, and tip over 
the carbolic and wipe it up agin, or 
whativer it is that ‘Il keep ye out av 
mischief. But don’t come tellin’ me 
what me soul is like, for how can you 
know, that niver saw it?” 

** Are—are you an atheist?”’ asked the 
junior nurse, in horror. 

“I’m a man that likes silence,” said 
Flannigs un, grandly. ** And let that do.” 

“Come back,” he called, more gently, 
as Miss Biggins retreated in trepid. ition. 

“You’re only a slip av a gir’rl. What 
do ye know av souls, dear? Go an’ 
play. 

He shut his eyes on the sight of her, 
but saw her again on his eyelids, and 
it came over him that Miss Biggins, with 
her hair bright in the sun and her gown 
blue, was like the statue of the Blessed 


Virgin in a chapel in a far country. “If 


ye’d stand still, and not spake,” he 
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said, opening one eye, “ye’d remind me 
of things | thought I’d forgetten. What 
religion do ye call yourself, miss?” 

“l’m a Baptist,” said Miss Biggins, 
nervously. 

Mr. Flannigan looked upon her with 
compassion. 

“Ah, well, it can’t be helped,” he said 
at last. “‘And there’s no rale har’rm in 
a Baptist, nor yet a Methodist, nor yet 
an E piscopal, if they keep quiet about 
it, an’ don’t talk.’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter what religion we 
profess,” began Miss Biggins, broad- 
mindedly, “it really doesn’t, if we 
only—” 

“Sure, doesn’t it?” Flannigan was 
much surprised. “All av thim believin’ 
a different thing, and yit sayin’ it doesn’t 
matther what they think at all! Och, 
go off wid yourself, and I’ll sleep a 
little.” 

““Let’s hope you do,” said Mr. Cado- 
gan, “or I'll ask to be moved out of this 
ward!” 

“They'll put ye out as soon as they 
can, wid no coaxin’, poor crathurs,’ 
said Flannigan, “‘and God help the home 
that takes ye!” 

Mr. Cadogan turned to answer, 
twisted his sore arm, and, with a wry 
face, held his peace. 

“*Tis a bad ar’rm ye have,” added 
Flannigan, in a different voice. ‘Sure, 
*tis you that can bear the pain, and niver 
a groan out av ye. Is it betther?” 

***Tis well enough,” replied Cadogan, 
ungraciously. 

“You'll be goin’ out in a few days, 
belike?”’ 

“As soon as I can stand on me two 
legs.” 

“*Now, is a leg too that’s hur’rt? 
But twill be over. “Twill be over, wan 
day soon.” 

“None too soon,” growled Cadogan, 
looking at the offending arm with an 
impatient eye. 

“The wor’rld must look grand to the 
man that goes out,” said Flannigan, 
wistfully. “Sure even a small thing like 
the sound av the wind must be like a 
fri’nd at your elbow, an’ the feel av the 
sidewalks undher your feet would make 
a new man av ye. Och, Cadogan, ye 
have it all. Bloaters, and wor’rld before 
ye. What more do ye want?” 
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He raised himself on his elbow, and, 
turning, tried to see out of the window. 
An oblong piece of sky, with two clouds 
that had never crossed it before, looked 
blankly back at him, but underneath 
were the roofs he knew. “It must be 
quare to lose the sight and sound 
things at last,” he thought—*“ the trams 
goin’ by, an’ the wheels rattlin’ , all av 
it gettin’ fainter an’ fainter, till it’s gone! 
An’ whin ye know the daylight is goin’, 
an’ niver comin’ back, sure, it must be 
quare!” He dropped back on his pil- 
low, and into a light sleep. 

“Mr. Flannigan dozes half the day 
and talks in his sleep,” said Miss Big- 
gins, as Miss Larkins entered the medi- 
cine-room after an hour off duty. 

“Well, we'll put that on his chart,” 
replied Miss Larkins, looking for a bot- 
tle. “I’m glad he’s doing that. The 
night nurse says he doesn’t get much 
sleep.” 

“But he talks in the strangest way,” 
Miss Biggins went on, uneasily, “about 
‘swag,’ and ‘makin’ no noise,’ and ‘swipe 
just enough to carry aisy.’ 

Miss Larkins turned from her medi- 
cines in amazement for a moment; then, 
with her back to Miss Biggins, looked 
again for her bottle. “It’s not a nurse’s 
duty to repeat w hat a patient says in his 
sleep,” she said. “Write, ‘Drowsy, mut- 
tering,’ in his chart; or I'll do it myself. 
Wait a minute. I haven’t finished. We 
are supposed to have queer memories 
here, long -for some things, short for 
others. Let yours be short as to what 
Mr. Flannigan says when he doesn’t 
know he’s saying it.” 

“But I’m sure he must have b-been 
a—a—”’ Miss Biggins looked behind 
her, as if a detective might be summoned 
any minute by her horrified whisper. 

“Listen to me,” said Miss Larkins, 
shaking the bottle. ‘Grocers, butchers, 
lawyers, chimney-sweeps, burglars—yes, 
and even missionaries, Miss Biggins, are 
on a level in that ward. It’s not a place 
for respectable people only. It’s for 
everybody.” 

“But some of them pay,” objected 
Miss Biggins. 

“Those who can, pay, but that has 
nothing to do with us. All we have to 
do is to remember that they’re just a 
number of people, sick and fretful, like 


children. We're here to nurse them, ask 
no questions, and keep their secrets— 
particularly if they tell them by acci- 
dent,” said Miss Larkins. 

“B-but respectable people do come 
into that ward, and when they pay for 
their beds, it doesn’t seem right to put 
the honest ones next to—to— Does it? 
A ward’s a place—” 

Miss Larkins interrupted her. “A 
ward’s a place where every sick man has 
a pillow for his head and some one to 
see that he’s covered. It’s the only 
home some of them ever knew. Don’t 
you remember how quick Mr. Flannigan 
was to offer his pillow to the man with 
heart trouble who wanted two? So I 
think he must have been a discriminat- 
ing sort of criminal. Don’t bother him 
about religion, Miss Biggins. I meant 
to tell you that this morning, but | 
forgot.” 

“T c-can’t help it. I read Mr. Flanni- 
gan’s chart,” said Miss Biggins. ‘Oh, 
Miss Larkins, he’s going to die! I f-feel 
I ought to say something. He’s an 
atheist!” 

“When Flannigan dies—” said Miss 
Larkins, looking out of the window at 
the men hoisting stones for the new 
cathedral. It was among these men 
Flannigan had worked, and had often 
smoked a pipe at the end of the day, and 
watched the lights of the big hospital 
shine down on him. He had told her 
about it. 

“Well?” said Miss Biggins, anxiously. 

“When he dies,” said Miss Larkins, 
more clearly, “he'll remember more 
things than you have ever thought of, 
and it will be those things that will help 
him.” 

“T w-want him to repent. I w-want 
God to forgive him,” persisted Miss 
Biggins. 

“Laura Biggins,” said Miss Larkins, 
with some impatience, “does it never 
occur to you that God may know more 
about the men in the ward than you do? 
The world’s a hard road for some of us, 
and Flannigan’s come a long way.” 

“God won’t save him unless he asks 
Him to,” said Miss Biggins, with sad 
stubbornness. 

“I think better of God than that,” 
said Miss Larkins. 


The afternoon sun slipped from bed to 
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bed, but Flannigan’s face on the shad- 
owy side was like a sun itself as Miss 
Larkins approached him. 

“That wan was tellin’ me about me 
sowl,”’ he said, jerking his thumb in Miss 
Biggins’s direction. Miss Larkins looked 
down the ward to where Miss Biggins, 
having shut a man’s mouth with a ther- 
mometer, was saying a word in season. 

‘She means no harm,” said the nurse. 

**And has done none,” said Mr. Flan- 
nigan, generously. ‘Not but what she’d 
dr’rive me to dr’rink if I was up on me 
feet. Still, Pll say this for her. She 
has principles. I tried to bribe her to 
sneak me in a bloater unbeknownst, by 
sayin’ I'd let her pray by me bed if she 
did, but she wouldn’t hear av it.” 

“T think she will let you alone after 
this,”” said Miss Larkins. “She’s just 
young. Not nineteen yet, Mr. Flanni- 
gan.” 

“*She’s her wisdom teeth yet to cut,” 
agreed Mr. Flannigan. “And they’ll 
come har’rd. But don’t be stoppin’ her. 
Sure, it passes the time to be shooin’ her 
off like a fly, and her a joke unbeknownst 
to herself. When I see her comin’ I 
start makin’ what I'll say to her, and, 
whiles when I’m tired, I set her on Cad- 
ogan, and jist lie still and harken to 
him swear. Sure, I’d rather have her 
come than go. But that’s not spakin’ 
for Cadogan.” 

Miss Larkins laughed. It seemed to 
her, as she looked down at Flannigan, 
gray, battered, and soon to die, that she 
saw in his face a glimpse of the child he 
used to be. Something innocent and 
gay smiled in his wicked old eyes, and 
lilted in his rollicking voice. ‘Miss 
Biggins is like a play then, is she?” she 
said, and turned his pillow for him. 

‘Miss dear, ’tis you that’s like a play, 
bringin’ a laugh an’ no prachin’. But 
you've a look of a mother in your eyes 
betimes, and so has the others. I’ve 
noticed it of late.” 


Miss Larkins looked along the row of 


cots and back again at Flannigan and 
nodded. ‘“‘Whenever a woman comes 
among sick people or people in trouble, 
they always seem like children to her,” 
she said. ‘‘ Women are like that. But 
some of them don’t find it out till they 
come to a place like this. Tell me 
exactly how you have felt since that last 


dose,” she added, professionally, with 
her finger on his pulse. Buc Mr. Flan- 
njgan did not hear her. 

“The mothers, God bless them!”’ he 
said. “Sure, | had wan, once. She 
looked at me out av your own eyes, just 
now, miss dear—Hiven rest her soul.” 

Miss Larkins swallowed a lump in her 
throat. 

‘An’ ’tis not her alone—’tis every- 
body’s mother that looks out av your 
face, and out av the faces av all good 
women. There’s not wan among ye— 
barrin’ the little missionary, and she’s 
young yet—that hasn’t the look. There’s 
not a man that doesn’t know he can be 
as fractious as a bit av a gossoon wid ye, 
and not be scolded—sure, ’tis a chil- 
dr’ ren’s ward you're in, and not the 
min’s at all.” 

Mr. Flannigan winked facetiously, and 
Miss Larkins smiled back. “Bad chil- 
dren, who want bloaters when they can’t 
have them,” she said, shaking her head 
at him. 

“°’Tis no joke about the bloater. I 
want it more than my sleep at night, and 
that’s God’s truth. But I don’t be 
gettin’ aither av thim, ” added Mr. Flan- 
nigan, wistfully. Call it sick fancy, if 
ye will—’tis what a young man in the 
tinnis suit was afther callin’ it. But 
*tis a bloater I want.” 

“Wait till you’re better,” began Miss 
Larkins, cheerfully. 

“Miss dear,” said Flannigan, stopping 
her, and said no more, but looked down 
the ward at the men who were getting 
better, and up at his nurse’s face, and 
they understood each other. 

“Ye'll be thinkin’ of me whin ye see 
the probationers—bad luck to thim! 
bringin’ Cadogan his bloater, an’ me not 
here to get even a whiff of it. Ah, now,” 
said Flannigan, with pride and wonder 
in his face, “is it me that’s makin’ ye 
look the way ye’d like to cry?” 

“You say you don’t believe in any- 
thing,” said Miss Larkins, hurriedly, 
“but if you ever want a priest, don’t for- 
get to ask me for him. Ill get him at 
once.” 

“°’Tis you I’d ask, if | wanted him. 
But I lost what belief 1 had a long time 
back, whin I lost what meant most to 
me. Not by death, miss dear. Worse. 
But whin I say ‘Hiven rest the sowl av 
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me mother,’ sure I’m not meanin’ there’s 
anny hiven or anny sowl. “Tis but a 
fashion av spakin’.” 

“*I like it,” said Miss Larkins; “‘it 
sounds friendly.” 

“Fri'ndly, is it?’ asked Mr. Flanni- 
gan, doubtfully. 

“Why, yes,” said Miss Larkins. “If 
a prayer can follow people where they’ ve 
gone, and help them still, we haven’t 
lost them after all, and we needn’t grieve 
so much.” 

“But they’ve gone nowhere at all, 
miss,” said Flannigan. ‘“‘They’re not 
here, and they’re not there. Sure, they 
just wint out like the candle-flame. Ye 

can’t say, ‘Where’s the flame now?’ 
"Tis just gone out on ye, and there’s no 
lightin’ up ag’in. Just sind wan av thim 
probationers, God help thim, wid a lit- 
tle milk. ’Tis like I'll keep down what 
I ate, now, for I’m feelin’ more like 
meself ag’in.”’ 

It was on the following day that 
Mr. Cadogan, as fate and the diet- 
kitchen decreed, had a bloater. With a 
wave of his fork he beckoned Miss Big- 
gins to his bed at the very moment when 
Miss Larkins was shutting the window 
behind him. 

“Give that to Flannigan,” he said, 
grufly. “All of it. I’ve enough things 
on the tray for myself.” 

“I’m sorry. It’s against rules,” said 
Miss Biggins, regretfully. ‘““The chart 
says fluid diet.” 

“It can’t hurt him,” said Cadogan, 
impatiently. “Great Scott, if a man’s 
going to die, can’t he have what he wants 
before he goes?” 

“T can’t break rules.” 
was gentle, but firm. 

“Then I’ll break them for you,” said 
Cadogan, fiercely. “I'll get out and give 
it to him myself, and you be off down 
the ward with your rules and your 
preaching. I'll stand none of it.” 

“Mr. Cadogan—” Miss Larkins came 
round the head of his bed. “I think 
you had better go, Miss Biggins. Show 
the new probationer how to make one- 
to-twenty.—Mr. Cadogan, I'll tell you a 
secret, though I might be dismissed for 
doing so. If I didn’t know that that 
bloater would give Mr. Flannigan dread- 
ful pain, I'd pass it across to him in a 
second, rules or no rules. But it would 


Miss Biggins 


put him in agony. So you wouldn’t like 
him to have it, yourself. . . . But it 
won't be long now.” 

“Then take it away,” said Cadogan, 
“and bring me no more of them.” 
“Ye’ve watched the hills whin the 
rain falls on thim, have ye?” asked Flan- 
nigan, on Miss Larkins’s last duty of the 
day. 
“Yes, and the mist along them, too,” 
she said. “Our hills are sharp and clear, 
but yours just melt at the top, so you 
can’t tell where the hill ends and the 
sky begins. I’ve seen poppy-fields, too.” 

““They’re a blight on the counthry,” 
said Flannigan. 

“They run up the hills, all red, like 
flame,”’ said Miss Larkins. 

“They sp’ile the crops,” said Flannigan. 

“But they’re good to look at,” said 
Miss Larkins. 

“Like many another thing that’s 
wrong, miss dear,” said Flannigan. 

“Some wrong things are not as wrong 
as they look,” shez said. There was a 
moment’s silence. 

“Ye’ve seen the empty cottages here 
and there, wid the dures swingin’ on wan 
hinge, and the windies br’roke,” he said, 
“‘an’ nothin’ but the bats and owls goin’ 
in an’ out?” 

“Yes, and the other kind, too, all 
tidy and cozy. I didn’t see so very many 
ruined ones. But of course there were 
some. Wouldn’t it be fine if we could 
put new hinges on every door, and a pane 
in every window, and a fire in every 
grate?” said Miss Larkins. ‘Wouldn't 
it be splendid if we could go through 
those hills on a jaunting-car to-night— 
just me on it, and you driving it—and 
see all the cottages lighted up and the 
doors wide open?” 

“Ye can put a hinge on the dure and 
a fire on the hearth,” said Flannigan, 
“but ye can’t call back the folk that’s 
gone.” 

“Is there no one you would like me 
to write to, over there?” asked his nurse. 

“There’s no wan. Me ould mother 
was the last, an’ I left her, like the other 
byes. I came away, like thim, seekin’ 
me fortune, miss dear. An’ sure, I’ve 
looked for it in quare places, an’ some 
av what I found didn’t belong to me, 
though I niver was caught.” 
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“I’m glad you weren’t. But never 
mind that,” said Miss Larkins, hastily. 
““ She never knew, did she?” 

“She did not,” said Mr. Flannigan, 
an’ wouldn’t have believed it if she 


had, thanks be to God!” 


The day before Flannigan died, the 
day nurses had him moved into a little 
room by himself. He did not know of 
the change till he found himself there 
at night, with Miss Larkins on duty 
beside him. 

“Shure, I’d got used to all the faces 
in the ward,” he said, querulously. 
“What for am I put off alone?” 

“You'll sleep better here than there.” 

“T’ll sleep far from here or there be- 
fore the night’s gone. Whin the time 
comes, miss dear, will ye give me your 
hand to hould?” 

“Tl give you both of them,” said 
Miss Larkins, with voice professionally 
cheerful, but eyes that lost sight of his 
face for a moment. “It’s not far, Mr. 
Flannigan. I’m sure it’s not. And I 
think it’s friendly.” 

“Now, what do you know about it, 
dear?” asked Flannigan, kindly but 
skeptically. 

“Not much. But I know you felt 
friendly to the men in the ward, and to 
us, and that we did to you, and I think 
the feeling we have for one another is 
just part of a great Friendliness that in- 
cludes us all. Do you understand, Mr. 
Flannigan?” 

“Tt sounds grand,” said Mr. Flanni- 
gan, vaguely. ‘Put up the blinds, miss 
dear, an’ let the daylight in.” 

Miss Larkins put up the blinds, with 
a noisy hand, that he might hear them 
going, and stood looking into the dark- 
ness. 

“He can’t see the light in the room,” 
said Miss Biggins, in a frightened whis- 
per, as she stole to Miss Larkins’s side 
for company. “He says he’s not sure 
whether it’s night or day, but that, if 
it’s night, will | please light a candle tll 
the day breaks.” 

“Tell him you will. Pretend to be 
looking for a candle,” said Miss Larkins, 
turning from the window. “Stay with 
him while I have a look at the ward.” 

It was at four o'clock that Flannigan 
woke, with sharp hearing, clear sight, and 


a false strength that let him raise himself 
on his elbow and look behind his bed. 
A little table, draped in white, stood 
there, with one glass filled with water, 
another empty, and a cross between two 
candles. As he stared, amazed, Miss 
Biggins, golden-haired and blue-gowned, 
rose suddenly beside it and stood smiling. 

“*Tis the Blessed Virgin herself!”’ said 
Flannigan, hoarsely. 

“It’s—it’s just me,” said Miss Biggins. 

“Qh, it’s just you, is it?” said Flanni- 
gan, in a voice oddly broken. “‘Sure, if 
ye'd keep still, ye’d look like what you’ re 
not. Where’s herself?” 

“Miss Larkins is in the ward. She’ll 
come soon,” said Miss Biggins. 
“The sooner the betther,”’ 

Flannigan. 

“Can I get you anything?” 
Biggins. 

““A bloater, miss dear,” 
gan, with a crooked smile. 

It was ten minutes afterward that he 
moved his hand feebly over the coverlet 
till he found Miss Larkins’s warm one. 

“Will ye send for a priest, miss dear?” 
whispered Flannigan. 

“Tve sent already. 
He'll be here soon.” 

“*Tis what me ould mother would 
have liked for me,” said Flannigan, 
apologetically, and slept. 

Miss Larkins looked down at the 
rough hand she held. It had lost its 
grip on her fingers. This was Mr. Flan- 
nigan, going out into silence. This was 
Flannigan, who liked a friendly word 
with all who passed. “God save you.” 
““God save you kindly.”” Nobody else had 
ever said that to her in the ward... . 
Poor Flannigan, how he had loved to see 
the day break on his bed! Soon it would 
break, and it would not matter to him. 

. If only some one belonging to him 
would come. Somebody ought to say 
something for Flannigan, who loved 
good word, but never had one for him- 
self. Then she remembered a part of a 
service she had read and liked in a 
patient’s prayer-book: 

“To these, O Lord, and to all that 
sleep, grant, we beseech Thee, a place of 
refreshment, light, and peace.” 

Light. That was what he had asked 
for. “And make it friendly for Mr. 


Flannigan, who was always friendly to 


said Mr. 
asked Miss 


said Flanni- 


I’ve just sent. 
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everybody else,” prayed Miss Larkins, 
with unaccustomed lips. 

“Te will be like drifting off to sleep,” 
she said to Miss Biggins. ‘“‘Sometimes 
they go like that. Will you be afraid to 
stay alone with him, while I go and see 
if the priest has come?” 

“‘N-no,” said Miss Biggins, doubrtfully. 

The light fell strangely on Flannigan’s 
face. How stern and still he looked 
now! She tried to think of the verses 
she had planned to quote to one dying. 
“For it’s wrong to let him go without 
even any one to pray with him,” thought 
Miss Biggins. “I’m here, and I ought 
to do it. He may be able to hear 
me.” 

Miss Biggins crossed the floor. But as 
she drew near the bed she seemed to see, 
not a dying man in a lonely room, with 
no one to pray by him, but a living man 
in the ward, asking for food that no one 
would give. Her lips began to form the 
first word of the verse she had planned 
to say, but, quite unexpectedly to her- 
self, it was her heart that spoke. “Oh, 
Mr. Flannigan,” said Miss Biggins, with 
a sob, “I w-wish you could have had 
the b-bloater!”’ 

The ghost of his old, whimsical smile 
flitted across Flannigan’s face. His eyes 
opened, looked with perfect understand- 
ing and kindliness at Miss Biggins, and 
closed again. 

“What did she say?” asked the night 
superintendent, coming in with Miss 
Larkins. 


Miss Larkins’s eyes stung with some- 
thing like tears. “It’s just little Miss 
Biggins,” she said. 

“But what did she say?” asked the 
night superintendent, persistently, mak- 
ing a mental note of the fact that an 
interne ought to be on duty at a time 
like this. 

“Tt was something about a bloater,” 
said Miss Larkins, unwillingly. 

“But what did she mean?” demanded 
the night superintendent, looking disap- 
provingly at Miss Biggins’s tears. Miss 
Larkins looked too, but differently, be- 
fore she answered. 

“She planned, before she came to 
train, that she would pray at the bed- 
sides of the dying,” Miss Larkins said, 
“but now that her first death has come, 
all she can do is to remember that Mr. 
Flannigan couldn’t have the only thing 
he wanted.” 

“An odd girl, ” said the night superin- 
tendent. “Better tell her to practise 
self-control.” 

The priest, with quick step and kind 
face, came in at the door. 

It was just at daybreak that Flanni- 
gan went. 

“Oh, Miss Larkins,” said Miss Biggins, 
anxiously, “‘do you think he is s-saved ?” 

“T think God saved him kindly,” said 
Miss Larkins, and folded the hands that 
had done mischief, and closed the eyes 
that had seen too much, and the lips 
that had been quick to speak the words 
the warm heart had prompted. 


Age 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


DID not know that you were old till you had died; 

I thought that you were young—so great your great soul’s pride. 
Then I remembered all—your sometime slowing pace, 
Your shoulders’ little stoop, the look withdrawn upon a smiling, weary face. 


I did not know that you were old till you had died. 


Then I perceived. 


I took the load you cast aside, 


And suddenly was old. I have for this no tears— 
I shall be young enough when I have found you past the counting of the years: 
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The Master Weavers of the Desert Empire 





BY M. D. C. CRAWFORD 
Research Associate in Textiles, American Museum of Natural History 
ei ee FA F perfection in textile The Spanish commentaries describe 
abi » art were the measure of — the Inca civilization at the time of the 
oie *\ a people’s culture, an- Conquestwith satisfactory completeness; 
MN 


» cient Peru would rank 
} with the great civiliza- 
tions of antiquity. For, 

= whether we judge by 
fineness of texture, purity of design, or 
harmony of color, her great art is rivaled 
only by the highest standards of Asia. 
And her technique of fabric construc- 
tion, comprising as it does every method 
elsewhere known and certain crafts ap- 
parently unique, is in advance of the 
textile science of any single people. 

Two years ago, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Clarke Wissler, Curator of the De- 
partment of Anthropology, and Mr. C. W. 
Mead, Curator in charge of Peruvian 
Collections of the American Museum of 
Natural History, the writer commenced 
a technical examination of Peruvian fab- 
rics along lines pursued in the evaluation 
of modern textiles. The first results 
have already appeared asanumber of the 
Museum’s anthropological series. But 
the proximity and richness of the Mu- 
seum collection—incidentally, the finest 
in the world—prompted us to introduce 
these treasures to a wider public than 
could be reached in a scientific mono- 
graph. 

There has been comparatively little 
scientific excavation in Peru. With 
few notable exceptions, the fabrics so far 
collected may be regarded as mere by- 
products of * ‘huaqueando” or “mum- 
my-mining.” The graves of Peru have 
been rifled for treasure since the legen- 
dary gold of the Incas first dazzled the 
eyes of the conquerors. But no extensive 
operations, such as gave us our knowl- 
edge of the civilizations of the Nile, have 
as yet been undertaken. A change, how- 
ever, is taking place. A museum has 






been founded in Lima, and the exporta- 
tion of the ancient relics is now pro- 


hibited by law. 


But of the more ancient and highly de- 
veloped culture of coastal Peru only a 
few unreliable traditions have come 
down to our day. This land, like Egypt, 
is one vast burial- ground. But, unlike 
her sister empire of the desert, no hiero- 
glyphics aid the student of her history. 
He finds his text-book in the ruins of 
marvelous temples, remains of vast and 
intricate irrigation systems, objects of 
gold, silver, and bronze, and most of all 
in the perfect fabrics taken from her 
sandy sepulchers. 

Coastal Peru from the Pacific to the 
Cordillera Mountains is one vast desert. 
The only arable soil is in the valleys of 
her few snow-fed rivers. An intensive 
agriculture, aided by the most marvelous 
system of irrigation which the ingenuity 
of man ever devised, was barely sufh- 
cient to support the great population of 
ancient times. Every foot of ground on 
which the scantiest crops could be raised 
was used. The dead were seldom buried 
in tillable soil. They are found in stone- 
heaps, or in the deserts surrounding the 
ancient centers of population. In these 
regions rain falls scarcely once in a man’s 
lifetime. To this condition and to the 
presence of certain nitrous substances in 
the soil we owe the preservation of 
these matchless fabrics. Some have been 
discolored by copper stains; the exhala- 
tions from the bodies have destroyed the 
dyes and rotted the fibers in others; 
but the great majority come from the 
graves as fresh and beautiful as when 
they were first taken from the looms. 

It was a custom, common to Peru 
with many other nations, to bury with 
the dead all implements and unfinished 
work, together with a supply of raw 
material and food for the journey to the 
other world. We find in the old work- 
baskets bits of beautifully colored yarns, 
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delicately carved and painted spindles 
and whorls, and bunches of raw fiber 
which have waited in vain through ages 
to be fashioned by cunning fingers into 
threads; and beside them bits of lace 
and fragments of cloth left unfinished, 
with here, perhaps, a loom containing a 
half-woven web as ancient as the pyra- 
mids. 

This ancient people used four kinds 
of fiber—cotton, wool, human hair, and 
a species of hemp known as maguey. 
They carried spinning to the highest per- 
fection the world has ever seen. 

Their fabrics range from rough cotton 
sleeping-mats to gossamer veils and ex- 
quisite tapestry; their technique, from 
simple embroidery and painting to the 
complex gauzes and brocades. All these 
methods, carried to varying degrees of 
perfection, occur in Peru, together with 
a species of fancy weave somewhat like 
modern Jacquard work. Perhaps the 
most astonishing discovery of all is a 
few frz agments of pile-knot fabric, oddly 
re — in its surface appearance of 
the same class of work in the Orient. 

Some of the rough, heavy fabrics may 
have required the strength of men to 
weave, but the vast majority were the 
work of women. In the grave of almost 
every woman are found the simple im- 
plements of her craft. The very finest 
cloths were woven in the great female 
institutions of a semi-religious character. 
The inmates of these convents were sup- 
posed to furnish the garments of the 
priests and rulers. They resemble the 
great weaver families of Persia and 
India in that the state removed them 
from the necessity of other labor. They 
were great weaver guilds, devoting their 
lives to the perfection of an art at once 
the admiration and despair of our com- 
mercial age. 

The exact age of these textiles is a 
matter of conjecture, but modern knowl- 
edge assigns them to an antiquity com- 
mensurate with their development. It 
must be obvious that such a degree of 
skill could not be the result of merely a 
few centuries, but must represent a cul- 
ture as ancient as anything we find in 
Asia or Egypt. Considering the high 
standard reached in Peru, at least an 
equal period for the craft development 
must be allowed, on the most conserva- 
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tive estimate, as to the weavers of the 
Old World. Nor are there lacking other 
proofs of antiquity. Their immense 
shell-heaps at the mouths of the rivers 
must have been the accumulations of 
ages. And botanists tell us that the 
evolution from a wild state of cotton, 
maize, potato, and bean plants could not 
have taken place in less than five thou- 
sand years. 

For purposes of comparison let us 
consider briefly the evolution of textiles 
in Europe and Asia. 

The origin of our own textile art is 
purely Oriental. Such common words as 
muslin, shawl, gauze, cotton, chintz, and 
calico indicate the extent of our debt. 
Our marvelous automatic looms and 
spinning-machines duplicate with great 
fidelity the movements and basic princi- 
ples of the old treadle loom of China and 
the rough spinning-wheels of China and 
India. The textile problems solved by 
European peoples are almost entirely 
mechanical, the philosophy is as purely 
Asiatic. We have not added a single 
fundamental idea to textile science. 
With all our unbounded facilities, we 
have not created a single new method 
for decorating a web of cloth. Year 
after year our great mills turn out 
fabrics differing in principle or ornamen- 
tation not at all from cloths woven in 
India and China for untold centuries, 
while our forebears still clothed them- 
selves in the pelts of animals and the 
roughest of woolens and linens. 

In considering the textile development 
of Asia we must bear in mind that it is 
the product of many different peoples 
and races. The intercourse between 
these nations has existed for countless 
centuries. Conquest and trade, commer- 
cial, intellectual, and religious relations, 
must have tended to make certain 
methods of weaving, originating in wide- 
ly separated districts, in a large measure 
universal. Ideas are as much a matter 
of exchange as the commodities spring- 
ing from them. We may therefore say 
with truth that the textile science of 
Asia is the sifted harvest of knowledge 
garnered by many peoples through ages 
of development. Centuries of experi- 
ment and interchange of thought were 
necessary to achieve the final results. 

So far as we know, the culture of Peru 
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was indigenous. Her isolation from all 
outside influence was complete up to the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. If any 
cultural contact with another people 
ever occurred, it is shrouded in the mists 
of a remote antiquity. It is the more 
amazing, therefore, to find that the tex- 
tiles of Asia and 

Peru are very sim- 
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cies is allied to the reddish wild cotton 
of Yucatan. It is said that this cotton 
was reserved for the use of the rulers, 
and attempts to produce the shade by 
artihcial means may have led to the 
employment of mineral dyes. However, 
the craft of dyeing probably was a spe- 

cialized industry, 

as it is in each 





ilar, in both artis- 
tic form and tech- 
nical detail. ‘This 
resemblance 1s as 
evident as is the 
difficulty of ac- 
counting for it. It 
is interesting to 
note that the two 
great textile cen- 
ters of antiquity 
had so much in 
common, even if 
the facts have no 
special signih- 
cance. 

Before passing 
to a closer study 
of the textiles 
Pp ro p er, 2 word 
ibout dy es will 
not come amiss. 
Great age has ox- 
idized the colors 
so that all thatcan 
be safely said is 
that the dyes were 
mainly vegetable. 
Perhaps the beau- 
tiful purple may 
have been derived 








weaving center of 
Asia. The uni- 
formity of color 
and shade indi- 
cates this, and it 
is also suggested 
by the fact that 
as yet no dy e- 
vats have been 
fo un d with the 
other textile im- 
plements in the 
graves. 

The designs of 
Peru may be di- 
vided into three 
The first 
may be styled 
mechanical, since 
t h ey necessarily 
originated in the 
crossing of colored 
warps and wefts 
in weaving. 
Stripes, Cc h ec k S, 
and plaids may be 
considered as illus- 
trative of this 
class. There is 
reason to believe 
that this is a very 


classes. 








from the same 
shellhsh used to 
dye the Tyrian 
purple so famous allay the 
in history. Cer- 

tainly the shades 

are very similar and we know that the 
ancient Mexicans used these little mol- 
lusks before the Spanish era. It is 
curious to note that brown was the only 
color they could not make fast. They 
had a very strong penchant for this 
shade, induced, possibly, by a supersti- 
tious regard for a form of naturally red- 
dish-brown cotton, sometimes occurring 
in the harvest of the white species. 
There is reason to believe that this spe- 
Vou, CXXXIII.—No 
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AN UNWRAPPED PERUVIAN MUMMY 


The head is false, the entire body being enveloped 
square 


early form of or- 
namentation. It 
is interesting to 
observe how close- 
ly some of these 
fabrics resemble 
our modern ginghams. 

The second class of designs is con- 
cerned with what we call conventional 
hgures. ‘The first impulse toward real- 
istic design is directed not by love of 
beauty, but by terror. The savage 
strives to represent that which he fears, 
hoping by this honor to appease the 
dreaded object. The limitation of textile 
expression forces on these delineations a 
certain rectilinear outline, or, as we have 


‘mblems are charms 
vil spirits 
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learned to say, conventionalizes them. 
The jaguar, the human form, the fish, 
and the bird are the commonest Peru- 
vian figures of this class. Human figures 
are often represented as holding a weap- 
on in one hand and the head of an enemy 
in the other. The jaguar was sufficiently 
dangerous to a people armed only with 
spears and slings to inspire fear, while 
the bird and the fish are perhaps sym- 
bolical of the powers of air and water, 
ever-constant dangers to a coastal peo- 
ple. 

Eventually the original meanings of 
these conventionalized figures were lost 
as one distinguishing mark after another 
was omitted by successive generations 
of weavers. From these debased real- 
isms arose the third class, an arrange- 
ment of figures chosen purely as vehicles 
for the harmonious grouping of colors. 
The ease with which these hgures can be 
separated into squares has led to this 
style being called geometric, a name 
somewhat misleading and not as sig- 
nificant as might be desired. It is in 
reality a very high form of. art and 
allows the artist great freedom of expres- 
sion. ‘The mind has ce ased to be gov- 
erned by superstition or bound by the 
narrow limits of symbolism. We owe to 
these emancipated textile de signers such 
graceful conceptions as the steplike fig- 


ures, stars, the numerous forms of 
crosses, and the beautiful and improp- 
erly termed Greek fret and meander. 
This form of art reached a very high de- 
velopment among the old weavers. In 
it we expect to find, and are not disap- 
pointed, their finest textiles. The old 
colorists reveled in this freedom, and 
immortalized their dreams of beauty in 
fabrics, the perfection of the spinners’ 
and weavers’ craft. 

The similarity of so-called geometric 
art in Peru and Asia is so great that it 
cannot be passed over without comment. 
Eminent judges of Oriental textiles have 
been amazed at the resemblances. In- 
deed, many have declared it possible to 
design rugs purely Asiatic in appearance 
and feeling, using only colors and figures 
taken from the old Peruvian fabrics. 
And nowhere is this similarity so marked 
as among Eastern weavers who have 
been least affected by European influ- 
ences. Perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample occurs in the old rugs of Bokhara 
and Beluchistan and in the older Sehna 
Ghilems of Asia Minor. 

This relationship of design is further 
emphasized by an even more marked 
similarity in the method of design pro- 
duction. ‘Terms originally intended to 
describe the Oriental crafts may with 
equal clearness be applied to Peruvian 

technique. It may be 
that these resemblances 











merely indicate that if 
weaving be carried on 
for great periods of time 
and under conditions 
favorable to develop- 
ment, certain ar- 
tistic as well as mechan- 
ical results must be 
achieved. The force of 
this argument is much 
stronger as applied to 
design. The limitations 
of expression in weav- 
ing are so manifest 
that a certain number 
of simple figures tend 
to universal and spon- 
taneous expression. 
But that processes, some 
of them both intricate 








ANCIENT PERUVIAN WORK-BASKET CONTAINING TEXTILE IMPLEMENTS governed by the same 


and original, should be 
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law of chance is not quite so evident. 
We are aware that this opinion is sup- 
ported by sound argument and has the 
indorsement of many distinguished schol- 
ars, and suggestions which tend to cast 
doubt upon its soundness are advanced 
with diffidence. But if the rule is 
shown not to 

have operated 
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great class of fabric known to-day but 
has its prototype with the old Peruvian 
masters. The question therefore re- 
solves itself to this: Could wonderfully 
intricate processes of spinning and weav- 
ing, applied to the production of designs 
of great similarity, be twice independ- 
ently produced? 
\gainst this as- 





under what ap- 
pear to h ave 
been ideal con- 
ditions, the 
doubt may not 
be unjustihed. 
Let us use 
Egypt as an il- 
lustration. The 
antiquity of her 
civilization is be- 
yond question. 
Weav ing of wool 
and linen was 
among her most 
ancient crafts. 
Her artistic sense 
is expressed in a 
thousand beauti- 
ful objects, her 
originality in nu- 








sumption we 
have the positive 
evidence that an 
equally ancient 
civilization pro- 
duced no such 
likeness either in 
technique or in 
design. The sec- 
ond theory is one 
which has re- 
ceived ce nsider- 
able attention 
from archzxolo- 
gists within re- 
cent years. It 
suggests a strong 
cultural rela- 
tionship between 
Asia and Peru at 
some remote 








merous devices; 
but her textile 
art only reached 
great fineness in 
simple fabrics, and her other arts show 
little influence of textile ornamentation. 
Her loom was the same in principle as 
those of ancient Asia and Peru, yet she 
never developed a technique even re- 
motely approaching these masters. Even 
the range of the later Coptic fabrics is 
very limited, although they used the 
inductile flax with great skill. Their 
art appears more like copies in woven 
cloth of some more facile mode of ex- 
pression; and, lovely as these webs are, 
they take their beauty, as do modern 
European tapestries, from sources other 
than textile. 

Exact similarity of all figures between 
Peru and Asia is by no means implied. 
All that can be safely asserted is that the 
differences between textile art in Asia 
and Peru can be explained in a scien- 
tific manner, but the points of similarity 
cannot be so satisfactorily accounted for. 
To sum the matter up, there is no 





BROCADE WITH CONVENTIONALIZED BIRD DESIGN world’s 


pe riod of the 
history. 

If this theory is 

correct, it 1s m 
the textile art that we should expect 
the greatest relationship, since this craft 
reached a high degree of development 
at a very sown date. 

However, we must leave this question 
in the fascinating realms of speculation 
and return to the more certain ground 
of probable fact. 

Among the most valuable specimens 
in the Museum collection are a number 
of tapestry ponchos. These garments 
resemble the tunics of classic times. 
Their beauty and wonderful degree of 
preservation have made them famous 
the world over to archeologists. The 
two selected for illustration are typical 
of distinct peoples and degrees of artistic 
merit. The first is an example of Inca 
workmanship, dating from a_ period 
shortly before or after the Spanish Con- 
quest. The dyeing, spinning, and weav- 
ing are excellent—judged by European 
or Asiatic standards, extremely fine. 
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The design, however, is a medley of bar- 
barous symbolisms. ‘The main ground 
is covered with panels containing the 
conventionalized fgures of certain ani- 
mals and human forms. The border 
contains chiefly a series of martial hg- 
ures. A very interesting varn of silver 


textile art The de SIZNn 18 simple, grace- 
ful, and beautifully balanced, the color 
harmony the creation of a highly trained 
sense of tone values. It might have 
been the costume of an Olympian god, 
so perfect is its loveliness. Old gold, 
black, white, and an inimitable shade of 

red are the colors used. 

The mechanical perfec- 











tion of spinning and 
weaving is quite in pro- 
portion to its artistic 
merit. Some weaver 
in the dawn of history, 
striving toward the 
highest in his chosen art, 
expressed his dream of 
beauty in the matchless 
web. There are some 
pieces in the collection 
perhaps mechanically 
finer; there are others 
with an almost equal 
claim to artistic worth, 
but none which com- 
bines these two to such 
a degree. 

It 1s very difficult to 
convey an adequate 
idea of the fineness of 
Peruvian tapestry with- 
out the use of technical 
terms. lo say that a 
fabric is perfect may 
mean much or little, 
according as the write | 
is more or less familiar 
with other forms of tex- 
tile excellence. W hen 








A TAPESTRY PONCHO OF INCA WORKMANSHIP 


Dating from a period ort! before ifter the 


tinsel appears here. This tinsel is ap- 
parently the same as that used in the 
famous Polonaise rugs. The colors are 
red, black, blue, and green, and in spite 
of excellent dyeing the tones are a trifle 
strong for our eyes. ‘There are some 
Inca ponchos in which a much more 
pleasing use of colors appears. But this 
one was selected chiefly for the contrast 


it afforded. 


The second poncho isa masterpiece of 


artistic weaving. It comes from old 
liahuanaco and is typical of pre-Inca 


Spar 


the term is here used, it 
means a degree not only 
is Conquest in excess of practical 

standards, but alsoequal 

totheoretical perfection. 
Too often superlatives are used to de- 
scribe handcrafts as opposed to machine 
products. The popular sympathy, in 


its own despite, is always on the side of 


the more homely craft. It is a grave 
error to suppose that all hand-woven 


fabrics are superior to the products of 


power weaving. Quite the reverse is the 
general rule. The modern mill has not 
only immensely increased quantity, but 
has also improved average quality. 
There are, however, certain fabrics wo- 
ven by the patient labor of the old artists 
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MASTER WEAVERS 
which deserve all the praise lavished on 
the entire class of hand-woven cloths. 
In this class we may specify as the 
most important the ancient muslins of 
Dacea, the pile-knot rugs of Persia, and 
the tapestries of Peru. Of this trio the 
South American type is certainly not the 
least remarkable. lhe dyes 
are still of undiminished 
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suggests a much more general knowledge 
of this class of weave than the paucity of 
specimens indicates. Perhaps later ex- 
cavations may reveal a very extensive 
craft in pile-knot. Certainly the value 
of such a mode of decoration could not 
have been lost upon such skilful weav- 





brilliance. The yarns used 
have been referred to by a 
distinguished technical ex- 
pert as the “unapproached 
standard of the ages.” 
Weaving in these finest 
pieces Was an apparently 
Hawless operation. Some- 
times as many as three 
hundred weft yarns were 
interlaced with forty- _ 
warp yarns in the space of : 
single square inch. The 
exquisite skill necessary to 
this task will be indicated 
when it is understood that 
not a single extra yarn 
could be introduced with- 
out puckering the fabric. 
Che many forms of tapestry 
design and technique would 
require a separate article to 
describe. As a method of 
textile expression it is the 
most advanced in Peru, and 
no other weavers ever pro- 
duced this class of fabrics 
in such exquisite perfection. 
lhe only examplesof pile- 
knot fabric yet found in 
Peru are a few fragments of —— 














narrow bands. ‘They may \ TAPESTRY PONCHO FROM ANCIENT TIAHUANACO 


have been belts or orna- 

mental head-straps. One 

of these contains two shades 

of brown knots forming a rather obscure 
design. The other contains five colors 
arranged in such an order as to pro- 
duce a conventionalized human form. 
Each piece has a slightly different 
method of securing the knots, and 
both methods are distinct from Asiatic 
technique. But the philosophy of de- 
sign is the same in both lands. Knots 
of different colors are attached to a 
basic fabric in such an order that con- 
trast of color produces design. ‘The 
skilful culmeaiiie of these fragments 





4 typical example of pre-Inca textile art 


ers. Indeed, an interesting ornamental 
rope is made from pile-knots. Its use is 
unknown. Perhaps it may have been 
used as a ceremonial llama harness. 
How far certain fabrics were advanced 
from mere utility is well illustrated in a 
beautifully embroidered veil taken from 
a grave near Pachacamac. This temple 
was the most sacred spot in old Peru 
Many of the wealthy dead were brought 
from afar to be buried in the conse- 
crated soil under the shadow of its walls. 
For this reason the graves are very rich 
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in fine textiles. Of these, none conveys 
so complete an expression of weaving 
and spinning skill as this gossamer web. 
The basic fabric is a brown cotton voile 


of ethereal lightness, the threads of 


which are four times as fine as anything 


we spin to-day from the same grade of 


fiber. The principal figures are com- 
posed of red, light blue, yellow, and 
white yarns of vicuha and cotton, in- 
serted in the web so skilfully as to leave 
no sign of pulling. The design is remi- 
niscent of the Eastern figure signifying a 
prayer for life eternal. Salome danced 
before Herod in no more lovely dra- 
peries. Alas, that we may not call to 
the reader’s mind the picture of some 
dusky beauty of old Peru who graced 
this lovely gossamer, and so weave 


among its dainty flaments a thread of 


appropriate romance! But it is extreme- 
ly doubtful that any woman ever wore it. 
In old Peru fine raiment was for the 
lordly males. 

The old blue-and-white double-cloth 
blankets of our grandmothers’ day are 
familiar objects to most of us. They 
were the product of treadle-looms quite 
intricate in mechanism, and were the 
last fabric, perhaps, to resist the compe- 
tition of the power looms. These fabrics 
have two sets of warps and wefts. One 
set is blue, the other white. By cross- 
ing these two sets in weaving, not only 
were the separate fabrics joined, but the 
contrast of the colors produced design. 
Many of the figures in our old blankets 
are probably Oriental, and indeed the 
method of weaving was one of the many 
things we have borrowed from Asia. 

In Peru, this method was very freely 
and skilfully used. Perhaps the little 
woven charms so often found in the 
graves are the commonest form. These 
always contain double-cloth squares or- 
namented with the conventionalized fig- 


ures of the titular deities—a kind of 


textile prayer. This may have been a 
very early method of producing woven 
design, or perhaps some superstitious 

value may have inhered in the particu- 
lar style. 

Besides these charms there are many 
bags and shawls. Some of these are very 
fine. The illustration is a coca-leaf bag. 
The fiber is cotton, the figures geometric, 
the colors white and brown. In each 


square inch of cloth there are one hun- 
dred and ninety-two threads. It must 
have required great skill to manipulate 
so many threads in so small a space so as 
to produce this class of fabric. 

One curious feature of the cloths of 
this country is the abrupt change from 
one style of weave to another in the 
same web. Most hand-loom weavers in 
other parts of the world were content 
to be proficient in a single technique. 
But many Peruvian fabrics contain two, 
and often three, distinct weaves. This 
shows how slight was the influence of 
the type of loom on fabrics, and also 
how extensive was the knowledge of the 
craft. 

One style of weave, carried to a degree 
of perfection little less remarkable than 
in tapestry, was a species of Jacquard 
design. It is not necessary to enter into 
a technical description of this class of 
fabrics other than to mention that the 
design requires a carefully prearranged 
plan. The relation of each thread to the 
rest of the fabric has to be determined 
in advance. Any mistake in the order 
of the interlacing warp and weft would 
cause a defect in the fabric. Out of a 
large number of these cloths examined, 
not a single example of such an error was 
observed. Many of these fabrics con- 
tain a repeated design; that is, the same 
figure occurs over the entire fabric. 
In this way only one arrangement of 
warps had to be learned, and repeated 
over and over again until the fabric was 
finished. We have always assumed that 
this class of weave was the product of 
the treadle-loom as surely as pile-knot 
and tapestry belonged to the true hand- 
loom. That great numbers of weft yarns, 
sometimes over two hundred and fifty to 
an inch, could be controlled so as to pro- 
duce design is sufficiently remarkable; 
but certain of these webs have the same 
figures on both sides, the color propor- 
tion being reversed. Such a refinement 
simply expresses their pride in their art, 
as there is no evidence of turning 
these fabrics so as to expose the under 
side. 

Laces, strictly speaking, are not tex- 
tile. Their origin is to be sought in the 
making of nets, not in basketry which 
was the forerunner of true textile art. 
Yet in an article descriptive of the 
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EMBROIDERED SHAWL FROM THEI 





fabrics of a people, some mention of 
them cannot be amiss. 

This dainty craft did not reach the 
development achieved by the true tex- 
tiles of Peru. Yet the skill shown was 
remarkable. Their plain nets were made 
exactly like those of to-day and must 
have been most serviceable. Of the 
artistic examples of this craft, only one 
specimen a few inches long has been 
examined by the writer, except a number 
of fine lace bags of maguey hber. These 
are effectively decorated with conven- 
tional figures exactly the same as found 
in cloth. Just how they were made is 
not quite plain, unless a few implements 
of bone resembling the wooden sticks 
used by hand-net makers to-day were 
for this purpose. From the fact that 
the thread used was quite different from 
the yarns used in weaving, and from the 
skill exhibited in these bags, it seems a 
fair assumption that when a more exten- 
sive collection of these fabrics is brought 
together they will show a much higher 
knowledge of this art than we can at the 
present postulate. 

Brocade and embroidery, so easily dis- 
tinguished in modern fabrics, are very 
difhcult to separate in Peruvian webs. 


Both styles appear in every grade of 


ESERT OF ICA 





PUMA GOD FIGURES 


° 
skill. The decorative embroidery yarn 
is added to an already woven fabric, and 
may therefore be inserted at any desired 
angle. The brocade varn is added dur- 
ing the actual weaving, and can be in- 
serted only at right angles to the warp. 
Yet so great an influence had textile 
figures on the weavers that many of the 
former cloths follow the limitations of the 
latter in design. This may give a hint 
as to the priority of method of design. 
The simplicity of embroidery naturally 
leads to the conclusion that this must 
have been a very early method. We are 
strengthened in this view by comparing 
the complex weaving of to-day with the 
simplicity of hand embroidery. But to 
a savage, one method was no more 
dificult than another. He naturally 
used the one most easily suggested by 
some previous technique. We know that 
woven designs and technique originated 
in basketry and that few embroidered 
baskets exist. And if in connection with 
this fact we find embroidery simulating 
the limitations of woven design, we may 
safely assume that the latter was the 
first to be practised. However, there are 


not wanting examples of embroidery in 
which full advantage of the freedom of 
Certain webs from 


movement is taken. 
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the desert of Ica are completely covered 
with embroidered figures in which the 
stitches run at all angles in producing 
design. 

One of the most striking examples of 
similarity between Peru and Asia is 
found in the gauzes of both countries. 


The rarest thing to find in a collection 
from this wonderful country is an un- 
decorated web of cloth. Excepting the 
rough sleeping-mats and coarse outside 
mummy-wrappings, every fabric bears 
evidence of their inherent love of color. 
Most webs have tapestry or woven bor- 

ders. Some have metal 
or shell ornaments 











sewed on them. Often 
fringes or crochet have 
been attached to the 
edges of garments. 
And if other ways 
were lacking, the fab- 
rics were decorated 
with painted figures. 
Decorating a fabric 
by t\ ing rows of col- 
ored feathers to it was 
carried to a greater 
degree of perfection 
in Peru than in any 
other part of the world. 
Only the natural colors 
were used, and even 
the wonderful feather 
capes of the Polyne- 
sian Islandslack some- 








COCA-LEAF BAG MADE OF COTTON DOUBLE CLOTH 


One hundred and ninety-two threads to the 


In this fabric warps are half twisted 
about one another and the turns made 
permanent by the insertion of weft. It 
takes its name from a city in Asia Minor, 
and is familiar to us to-day as the foun- 
dation for many light curtain and dress 
fabrics. This rather difficult method of 
weave was carried to remarkable diver- 
sity in Peru. Many fancy designs that 
would tax our mills to duplicate prove 
its popularity among the old desert 
weavers. Curiously enough, certain 
shawls recently acquired by the Museum 
through the generosity of Mr. A. D. 
Juillard are decorated with figures em- 
broidered on a foundation of gauze. 
These specimens are perfectly preserved, 
and were taken from a little-known 
burial-ground in the desert of Ica. What 
we know as buratto is a species of em- 
broidery practised among the Italians 
of to-day, having gauze as a foundation 
fabric. It might as truthfully be called 
Peruvian gauze. 


thing of the beauty of 
these webs. These 
square inch feather ponchos ap- 
pear to belong to the 
later portion of the textile age, since they 
copy the designs of the old fabrics with- 
out any variation. Perhaps a discussion 
of them belongs elsewhere than in an 
article on textiles, but their great beauty 
deserves at least a passing tribute. 
Pile-knot and gauze are found outside 
of Peru only in Asia. There is, however, 
still a third method, displaying even 
greater originality, which is common to 
both lands. This method is a kind of 
resist dyeing known as tie-dyeing. This 
apparently unique method of decorating 
a web of cloth is still practised in India. 
The common, gaudy bandana _ hand- 
kerchief takes its name from this proc- 
ess. The art is very ancient and, like 
all primitive crafts, simple only in the- 
ory. A block of wood is covered with 
nails in such a way as to form a design. 
Over these nails a piece of dampened 
cloth is pressed. The operator, or band- 


hani, then takes up the little tufts of 


cloth raised by the nails and about each 
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ties a string, often coated with a clay 
to resist dye. The fabric thus tied is then 
dipped into a pot of color, and after the 
cloth is dry the string is removed. ‘The 
design will then appear marked out in 
rough squares or circles, made by the 
strings preventing the penetration of the 
dye. Many complicated hgures were 
thus produced, sometimes as many as 
five colors appearing in a single fabric. 

In every other class of textile design 
there is plain evidence of intellectual 
evolution. The transition from the sim- 
ple to the complex can sometimes be 
traced step by step, but this method 
has all the originality of the creation of a 
single mind. Subsequent artisans intro- 
duced modifications and carried the 
original principle into great detail, but 
the first idea permeated the last fabric 
so decorated. Wherever this method was 
practised, the influence of India is 
easily traced. The one striking excep- 
tion again is Peru. Can we accept the 
well-worn theory of intellectual accident 
for this occurrence? 

Weaving is the most ancient of all the 
arts. Seek its origin in the history or 
tradition of any people, and we end in 
the haze of myth. Some god or goddess 
came to each tribe and taught them this 
mtricate craft. We must rely on the 


‘| he 
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geologist rather than the historian for 
the actual time. Even here there is little 
certainty, for amid the earliest geolog- 
ical records of neolithic Swiss lake 
villages, among the stone celts and flint 
arrow-points, before the knowledge of 
bronze appears, there are found frag- 
ments of cloth which indicate an ad- 
vanced textile knowledge contempo- 
raneous with the mastodon and the 
cave-bear. 

The standard of textile excellence is 
not to seek in the future. It has been 
handed down to us from the past, a 
priceless heritage. ‘The intricate fabric 
of modern culture is woven from the 
thoughts and inventions of geniuses so 
long forgotten that we regard the fruits 
of their intellects as the spontaneous 
gift of nature. Who first twisted the 
delicate fiber into strong, continuous 
thread? What master intelligence first 
devised a rude loom? ‘The race has yet 
to build a monument to him whose 
genius first guided the pliant thread into 
warp and weft, and to the silent myriad 
millions who added to his original con- 
ception. Through them Asia has made 
the world her heir. In the wealth of out 
inheritance let us pause awhile to con- 
template the fate of old Peru, where a 
great civilization died intestate. 


Blind 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HE blind man fumbled down the street, 
(How far, for him, the street must wind!) 
| heard the click of his wretched stick, 
His thin, “‘ Please help the blind!” 


[ hurried past him, till his voice 

Was lost, like gulls’ cries far at sea. 
I had two eyes, but saw him not: 

If he was blind, oh, what of me! 


Vor. CXXNXIIL—No. 794. —38 





Breaking Out of Society 


BY HOWARD 


in the back yard in the 
late winter afternoon 
» and held himself in low 
jesteem. He was de- 
spondent because there 
‘were no Indians to 
shoot and no “weapons to shoot them 
with, because he did not wear khaki 
clothes with leggings, and because there 
were no maidens requiring rescue. 
He also had some twinges of pain be- 
cause he was not a colored cook in a 
dining-car—always traveling and adja- 
cent to food. In short, he had been to a 
moving-picture show. 

He tried to play over a few of these 
glories upon the home grounds, but 
either because the light was too good or 
his imagination too poor, nothing what- 
ever happened. The back yard remained 

back yard and the woodshed obsti- 
nately refused to become a mountain 
cave from which a maiden could be car- 
ried away to the disgust of low, dark 
characters. Entering the house, he con- 
templated his baby sister,-the only 
maiden he knew well enough to rescue, 
but she was safe in her crib and seemed 
hopelessly permanent. She only bub- 
bled a little as if from the unexpected 
pleasure of his company. His life was 
drab and commonplace, and had it not 
been for a rather tasteful supper his 
evening would have been a total loss. 

After a night’s rest he was somewhat 
reconciled to his lot—because it was 
morning and Saturday, and the world 
was young. Besides, shortly after break- 
fast fom Rucker made a joyful noise in 
front of the house and threw stones at 
a fence-post until Ranny could come out 
and learn what, if anything, was on his 
mind. 

“The lake is awful solid and slick,” 
Tom reported. “Git your sled.” 

‘I don’t know if my mother Il let 
me,”’ replied Ranny. 

But mother, after some hesitation, 


ie Siding yet ANNY wandered about 
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yielded to Tom’s superior knowledge. 
Although not an untruthful boy, Tom 
somehow managed to convey the im- 
pression that all parents were giving 
three cheers for the ice, and that thou- 
sands of people were already at the lake. 
So presently a spirited team dragged the 
sled over the snowless ground. The ice 
proved to be all that its warm admirer 
had said of it; a succession of snowless, 
zero days had left the lake a miracle of 
“slickness.” ‘The beauty and chivalry 
of Lakeville, and Ranny’s intimates who 
belonged to neither of these classes, were 
falling here and there with pleasing cries 
of pain. The boys and girls of Ranny’s 
age were keeping meticulously apart, 
but those shameless characters of high- 
school and vicinity—youths who wore 
high collars on week-days and sometimes 
carried books for girls—did not scruple 
to skate openly with the fair sex. To 
Ranny and his contemporaries this was 
one of the penalties of living to an 
advanced age. 

Soon there was a commotion at the 
edge of the ice, and some large boys 
were seen rigging up an ice-boat which 
was at once surrounded by spectators 
and volunteer advisers. Presently came 
an ominous sound underfoot like the 
croaking of some gigantic frog. As a 
matter of fact, there was no real danger— 
this was only one of nature’s practical 
jokes—but in the first moment of panic 
nobody stopped to recall that fact. 
Ranny and Tom, like everybody else, 
preserved their lives vigorously, but 
Ranny’s conception of the short cut to 
safety intersected that of Josie Kendal, 
a girl who sat in front of him at school. 
She did not sit in front of him now, but 
upon him. In the instant while his own 
face was pressed close to the ice and 
Josie was poking him unnecessarily with 
the sharp point of a skate, it occurred to 
Ranny that in the hour of peril he had 
not done anything to save Josie’s life, as 
was the best form in the motion-picture 
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world, but had thought selfishly of his 
own. In his shame he forgot public 
opinion and tried to make amends by 
helping Josie to her feet. She returned 
the compliment when he fell down im- 
mediately afterward. It is possible that 
Ranny might have withdrawn from the 
affair at this point with an untarnished 
name. But some evil fate that had 
nothing better to do prompted him to 
say: 

“Git on the sled an’ I'll haul ya outa 
this.” 

Josie did so, aiding progress with the 
heels of her skates, and laughing amia- 
bly whenever Ranny, in accordance with 
his custom, informally sat down. Before 
long it appeared that Tom Rucker was 
being scandalized by this philandering, 
and that the general public was begin- 
ning to make remarks. In his anger at 
the way Ranny had deserted him for a 
mere girl, [om turned to the drama to 


express his feelings. He and “Fatty” 
Hartman locked arms and_ strutted 
about appallingly. In that falsetto 


which he fondly imagined was a perfect 
though it 


imitation of the girlish voice 
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” 


resembled nothing in nature 

CX laimed: 
“Oh, mercy! 
The laughter 


Fatty 
slippery!” 

this lack-witted 
sally one of the most mortifying 
things that Ranny had ever endured. 
He felt his ears growing hot and he 
knew that he was turning red all over. 

“Now you're all right,” he said to 
Josie politely, meaning that the incident 
was closed and that her absence was cor- 
dially requested. 

But Josie, though a skater, was in no 
hurry to skate; far from being embar- 
rassed, she seemed to be enjoying the 
situation of which she was the center. 
The giggles of her girl friends she took 
as an ovation instead of an_ insult. 
Ranny had a strong impulse to pick up 
the end of the sled and dump his lady 
friend out upon the ice, but in the 
society in which he moved girls could 
not be treated with disrespect any more 
than with deference. ‘They must not 
be treated at all. 

Finally Josie wearied of the 
decided to skate. 
she said, sweetly. 


Isn't it 
ovVvel 
was 


game and 
“Thank you, Ranny,” 
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“Y’r welcome.” He had to say that, 
but there was no law compelling him to 
shout it at the top of nis voice. 

Josie’s thanks probably pertained to 
the ride, but ‘Tug Wiltshire advanced 
the theory that girls always did that 
when their lives were saved. “‘She’s 
your girl,” said Tug. “I seen it in a 
book. If you save *’em they’re your 
girl.” It was not the first time that 
Tug’s passion for reading had caused 
trouble. 

“I didn’t save ’er. I knocked ’er 
down—that’s what I done. ‘T hey hadn’t 
aughta let girls come out on the ice, 
anyway, always gittin’ in the way an’ 
fallin’ down an’ ever’thing.” 

But this harsh judgment deceived no- 
body. ‘lug maintained that she was his 
girl, whether he liked it or not, and cited 
instances. His bookish theory was 
promptly accepted by the rabble, and 
Ranny had the guilty secret knowledge 
that the moving-picture show had borne 
out Tug’s contention. Unable to make 
headway against this ridicule, he left 
his companions and started home. This 
move proved to be a mistake, for 
afterward laid him open to the charge 
that he had carried Josie’s skates home 
for her, as was the custom of the senile. 

Ranny wasted the glorious afternoon 
in being kind to his family. When he 
was building houses of blocks in order 
that his young sister might é€xercise her 
natural talent for destruction, the house 
was suddenly attacked by afternoon 
callers. He was trapped. He had to 
endure the gushes of two ladies over the 
baby—who was nothing much, so far as 
he could see—and their pats upon his 
head. 

“Ranny looked just like her when he 
was a baby,” said mother. “I'll show 
you his picture.” 

The victim dropped his construction- 
work and fled. ‘That picture in the 
family album was the skeleton in his 
closet. The clothing of the infant 
Ranny had not been suited to the re- 
quirements of a decent and temperate 
zone. It strongly suggested some pic- 
tures in his book, The Life of Henry M. 
Stanley. From his hiding-place under 


the dining-room table he heard one of 


the ladies say: 
“Oh, isn’t he sweet!” 


All this suffering because in a moment 
of melodrama he had asked Josie Kendal 
to ride on his sled. 

Neither did the Sabbath bring forget- 
fulness. On Monday morning in school 
Josie persisted in being friendly. 

“Better look out,” said Ranny, gruff- 
ly. “‘She’ll see ya.” 

“You were nice to me on Saturday,” 
Josie replied, with a reproachful smile. 

The watchful waiters of the neighbor- 
hood saw these amenities; their pleas- 
ure was made perfect by Miss Mills’s 
sharp command: 

** Josie, turn around, please!” 

Other girls in the class now seemed to 
take a friendly interest in Ranny’s ex- 
istence. Thus Monday revealed Ranny 
treated with kindness by the girls and 
disrespect by the boys—a thing to blast 
a promising career. At dismissal in the 
afternoon he was pushed toward a group 
of gigglers containing Josie. He went 
home and stayed there, preferring to let 
splendid ice go to waste rather than to 
run the risk of being thrown—perhaps 
literally—i into Josie’ s society. But Josie 
for some reason did not appear at the 
lake that afternoon, either. The boys 
next day entertained a theory that Ran- 
ny had been at her house playing with 
dolls. He was in that desperate po- 
sition where everything he said or didn’t 
say, everything he did or failed to do, 
was used against him. 

When the week had succeeded in get- 
ting as far as Wednesday, there came 
the horrible news that Josie Kendal 
was going to give a Valentine-party. 
When Ranny’s invitation came, father 
made some humorous reference to “a 
prominent society man,” but mother 
spoke thoughtfully of the need for a new 
necktie. Ranny went to school with a 
seal of silence upon his lips. The secret 
would have been easier to keep but for 
the fact that nearly everybody of his 
acquaintance had also received an invi- 
tation. There were delighted whisper- 
ings among the girls, and Josie was con- 
stantly giving and receiving messages in 
the sign language. At recess the boys 

took their disgust to the pump, and all 
vowed that they would not go to such a 
function for a million dollars. Ranny, 


seeing a possibility here, put the price of 


his attendance at two millions. 
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You gotta go,” said Tom, the unfor- 
giving. “I guess it was got up for you. 
It’s your own fault they’s goin’ to be a 
party * 

**Tain’t, either, my fault,” said Ranny. 
*“Nobody could make me go—the 
shal or anybody.” 
boast, for the 
police force, Lon 
Higgins byname, 
though he wore 
a star, had never 
been known to 
compel people to 
go to parties. 

“I betcha,” 
said “Fatty” 
Hartman, 
“vou'll send ’er 
one of them 
purty valentines 
an’ spend away 
three cents.” 

Ranny denied 
this charge with 
all earnestness, 
but the valentine 
idea sent him 
home at noon- 
time filled with 
vague anxieties. 
What if Josic 
should choose 
that public occa- 
sion to hand him 
one of those dam- 
aging lacv affairs of flowers and hearts 
and shameless little naked boys! 

“Mother,” he said, “don’t spend no 
money for that there necktie. I ain't 
| guess I can’t—I don’t like parties very 
much.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” Mother 
chose this time for quibbles. “‘ You've 
scarcely ever been to a party. Of course 
you're going.” 

Curiously enough, there was very little 
boasting in the afternoon about the 
flattering offers all would refuse to at- 
tend Josie’s function. By the next day 
it was tacitly understood that a party 
was one of those visitations which are 
inevitable. 
heart as is not. uncommon in 
mental circles where it is known as 
“hearing from home.” ‘The blustering 
was now done exclusively by “Sausage” 
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Buckly, of “Frogtown,” who lived in a 
social stratum several lavers below Josie’s. 
‘Sausage’ blustered and swaggered and 
ridiculed all of Josie’s victims and made 
himself a public pest. His former crony, 
Ted Blake, unable todeny his charges, had 
to deal with “him” in a physical way. 

On the fateful 
Friday morning 
Ranny arose 
and, like the con- 
demned man of 
tradition, ate a 
hearty breakfast. 
But just as this 
meal was draw- 
ing to a close the 
young b ook- 
keeper came over 
from father’s 
factory, as was 
his recent cus- 
tom, bringing the 
family letters. 

“Why, here’s 
one for Ranny,” 
said father. “My 
goodness! the 
mail that fellow 
gets.” 

Ranny’s heart 
bounded joyful- 
ly, then stopped 
and refused to 
do any more 
work. This was 
clearly not a regular letter; neither was 
it one of those cheap yellow envelopes 
in which one sends insulting valentines 
to one’s friends. 

“I—I guess I won’t open it now,” he 
said. “I’m kinda late.” 

Mother gave him a searching look as 
if she feared that he had suddenly be- 
come another kind of boy. 

“Oh yes, open it,” she said. “Maybe 
it’s a valentine.” 

In a moment his worst fears were 
realized. To be sure, he was spared the 
naked boy, but here were the time-worn 
forget-me-nots and the heart pierced 
and bleeding in the old reliable way. 
There were also two lines of tender senti- 
ment, which father seemed to think it 
necessary to read, and, scrawled at the 
bottom, the mortifying, ear-heating 
name, “ Josie.” 


FORCED ITS 
GARMENTS 
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Now one of the best things Ranny had 
noticed about his parents was that they 
néver committed or encouraged foolish 
jests about sweethearts. They now held 
true to form, unconscious, in their virtue, 
that the rest of the world was conducting 
itse If differently. 

“On the way to the party this after- 
noon,” mother said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, “you may stop at Mrs. Leonard’s 
store and spend five cents for a valentine 
to give to Josie.” 

Mother’s idea probably was that 
everybody else would come to the party 
thus equipped. What she was proposing 
was utter ruin, yet, so great was his 
burden of shame, he could not tell her 
of his week of trouble. He escaped to 
his room with a vague idea of destroying 
the valentine, but decided instead to put 
it in a secret place where he could occa- 
sionally look at it and be ashamed, safe 
from the eyes of the world. While doing 
so he matured a deliberate and lawless 
plan. He would submit to Sunday 
clothes and a new necktie; he would buy 
the valentine and find some sneaking, 
underhand way of getting it to Josie; 
but he would not go to the party. 

At school the boys were hopeless, the 





THE ONLY LIGHT IN THE GLOOM 
BOYS ALSO WERE COMPELLED 


girls excited and nervous. Josie’s wire- 
less was working constantly, but she 
found time to pin Ranny down and 
watch him squirm. He grudgingly ad- 
mitted that he had received the valen- 
tine. 

“T’ll tell you a secret, if you promise 
not to tell.” Her confidences could not 
have been placed in safer hands. “‘ We're 
going to have cocoa.” 

“That's good,” said Ranny, uneasily. 
He was fond of cocoa. 

As the alleged merrymaking was to 
begin right after school, maternal Lake- 
ville forced its sons and daughters into 
polite garments at the noon hour. Ran- 
ny suffered the common penalty and 
came back in the afternoon disguised as 
a lily of the field adorned with a shame- 
less bow-tie of blue. Of course there 
were persons without social responsibili- 
ties who were not disguised at all, but 
the sartorial batting average was high. 
The general impression was as of im- 
pending Washington’s Birthday exer- 
cises. “Fatty”? Hartman had the ele- 
gant appearance and dejected air of one 
who is expected to speak a piece. Bud 
Hicks had a sickly, washed-out look, and 
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a high, white collar. “‘Sausage”’ arose 
to new heights of arrogance; he flaunted 
a hole in his stocking as if it had been 
awarded to him fer taking a city. 

Of the girls, the less said the better. 
Fresh - ribboned hair, flaring — skirts, 
sashes and white stockings met the star- 
tled eye on every hand. Josie herself 
was in sober garb. A stranger might 
have thought that she had not been 
invited to the party, but the girls knew 
that a fluffy and creamy confection, too 
delicate for the dusty school-room, was 
awaiting her return. 

After school Ranny hurried off home- 
ward as if to add further indignities to 
his toilet. At Mrs. Leonard’s store he 
faithfully invested his nickel in a valen- 
tine which expressed a high quality of 
friendship, but did not commit itself 
further. He now betook himself by 
ways that were dark to Tom Rucker’s 
barn and climbed into the haymow by 
an exclusive private entrance. Here he 
settled down, safe from adults, girls, 
scoffers, parties, cocoa—he wished he 
had not thought of cocoa. To put away 
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temptation he considered schemes to 
get the valentine off his hands. He 
would slip around after dark and stick 
it in the box in which the boy puts the 
evening paper. Nobody would notice 
him; they would be playing silly games 
and suffering and drinking cocoa He 
jerked his mind away with an effort. 
Anyway, his future was now secure. He 
would ridicule everybody who had been 
so weak as to go to the party, he would 
make them wish they had never been 
born. If anybody ever said “ Josie” to 
him again he would reply: 

“Yes, who went to Josie’s party, and 
played games with girls, and drank—”’ 
This time he got a recollection of some- 
thing a little bitter and at the same time 
sweet, surmounted by whipped cream, 
tasteful and fragrant, and strongly sug- 
gesting another cupful. Ranny was not 
the first to discover that it is one thing 
to hide from the world and another to 
escape from one’s memories. 

In the dim and dusty haymow of the 
Rucker barn, Ranny fought his hopeless 
hght with temptation. The fumes of 
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imaginary cocoa weakened his moral 
fiber and made his mouth water. His 
interior bore false witness that it had 
not known food since the middle of the 
previous week. It was a thoroughly 
beaten boy who presently climbed down 
the ladder and took his desperate and 


** Goo’-BY, JOSIE,”” HE SAID, “1 HAD A AWFUL NICI 


hungry way toward the Kendal home. 
Cake alone he could have resisted, or 
ice-cream—on this winter day—but of 
all the delicacies of a fruitful world, 
it had to be cocoa! 

He dragged his unwilling feet up the 
steps and was admitted by Mrs. Kendal 
herself. 

“Well, Ranny, you are late,” she said, 


brightly. 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Ranny. “I had 
to I been some place.” 


If social affairs were conducted upon a 
frank system of give and take, Ranny 





would have exchanged his five-cent val- 
entine for two cups of cocoa—to be 
consumed in the hall—and would have 
gone his joyful way. As it was, he let 
his hand linger unconsciously upon the 
envelope half protruding from his 
overcoat pocket, and became in Mrs. 
Kendal’s eyes the embarrassed 
bearer of gifts. 

“What's this, Ranny?” she 
inquired, helpfully. 

“A valentine—for Josie.” 
This was in the tone of one 
breaking sad news. 

“Oh, how nice!” said Mrs. 
Kendal, and as she opened the 
door which led to scenes of 
gaiety she called out: “Here’s 
Ranny, dear. He’s brought you 
a lovely valentine. Now you 
must let him take you out to 
supper.” 

A vision of creaminess and 
flufhness came forward and gave 
Ranny a warm welcome. “ Fat- 
ty”’ Hartman, who had seated 
himself near the dining-room 
door against possible emergen- 
cies, lost all control of himselt 
and snickered into his hand. 
fom Rucker almost ceased to 
look unhappy, and girls beamed 
maddeningly. Probably in all 
social history nobody had ever 
paid such a high price for a cup 
of cocoa. ‘The only light in the 
gloom was the fact that the 
other boys also were compelled 
to escort girls to supper. This 
was managed by Mrs. Kendal 
rue” ina masterful way that stopped 

just short of physical force. Ted 

Blake wore a frozen and mirth- 
less smile and allowed a great deal of 
daylight to intervene between himself 
and his escortée. Bud Hicks walked as 
one alone in a vast plain with night 
coming on. 

The cocoa came in as per contract, 
steaming and covered with whipped 
cream, but in cups that were built more 
for looks than for capacity—not par- 
ticularly wide at the top and tapering 
fraudulently toward the bottom. It was 
the kind of cup which, touched upon the 
rim by the unwontedly stiff cuff of an 
embarrassed person, would easily upset, 
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BREAKING OUT OF 


overflow the saucer, and shoot a sudden 
brown and creamy stream over the 
table-cloth and into the lap of the best- 
dressed lady in the room, hostess, school- 
mate, and—up to this moment—friend. 
All this abomination Ranny achieved 
within the shortest possible time after 
the cocoa had been placed at his mercy. 

There is a kindly provision of nature 
which draws a curtain of unreality over 
our worst sufferings. Through such an 


anesthetic haze Ranny heard the cry of 


the stricken Josie, and saw Mrs. Kendal 
coming with napkins and words of tact 
and cheer. He dimly realized that girls 
were looking upon him as a loathsome 
thing, and that even the boys were no 
longer laughing. Presently he knew that 
Josie was being led weeping from the 
room; he had a vague sense that the 
collation was passing into a new phase 
and that in the excitement nobody had 
thought to refill his cocoa-cup. He had 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
only to be cheated out of the pottage. 

The next picture that came out of the 
fog was of Josie, subdued and sorrowful 
in the garments of anti-climax. She 
took no notice of his existence, but left 
him free to enjoy a kind of day night- 
mare in which white islands kept floating 
down a turbid stream. 

At last the refreshments gave out and 
Ranny was allowed to do his suffering in 
the sitting-room. “Fatty,” nourished 
and cheerful, went in for pantomime and 
strolled about, knocking over imaginary 
cups. He had spilled gallons of cocoa 
over hundreds of Jadies, when Ranny 
came to the conclusion that he could do 
better for himself elsewhere. He slipped 
out into the hall and was half-way into 
his overcoat when Josie appeared, the 
open door behind her framing eager 
young faces. Since he was cornered, 
Ranny thought he might as well live 
up to mother’s idea of a farewell address. 
“Goo’-by, Josie,” he said. “I had 
awful nice time.” 

It is a social error to tell a lady that 
you enjoyed pouring beverages upon her 
best gown. Josie’s reply could not have 
been found in any standard work on 
etiquette: 

“Ranny Dukes, I’ll never speak to 
you again—if I live to be forty years 
old!” 
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There was only one retort which 
perfect gentleman could make, so Ranny 
made it: “I don’t care if you never do.” 

In the front row of the delighted audi- 
ence was Tom Ruc ker; to him Josie, i in 
her ignorance of human nature—or 
semi-human-— 
port. 

“T believe he did it a-purpose. 
mad at me or something. He 
acts nice.” 

Ranny’s future hung suspended upon 
Tom’s reply. 

“C’m’on, Dukes,” 
git outa this. 
me tired.” 

Into this social crisis sprang Ted 
Blake in search of his cap. ‘You don’t 
ketch me comin’ to no party again,” he 
muttered. 

“They cry over ev'ry little thing,” 
was Bud’s indictment as he struggled 
with the torn lining of his overcoat 
sleeve. 

The last of the insurgents was “ Fat- 

’ Hartman, his face slightly disguised 
with cake-crumbs. The main business 
of the meeting being finished, “Fatty” 
was willing to adjourn. 

Josie’s mother arrived belatedly, but 
was powerless to prevent the walk- 
out—though perhaps her heart was not 
in her work. 

“T had a awful nice time,” 
Ranny, mechanically. 

Mrs. Kendal went to look for Josie, 
who was probably under a bed by now, 
and compel her to bid her guests good- 
by. Through the front door, thus un- 
guarded, all the best people leaked out 
of high society, leaving behind them 
only girls and such drawing-room favor- 
ites as Arthur Wilson and Clarence 
Raleigh. 

“He done it a-purpose!” exclaimed 
Tom, when they were safe outside. 
“Josie said so her ownself. I guess he 
was a-foolin’ us all the time.” 

Ranny had suffered so unjustly from 
false charges that he felt himself entitled 
to this excessive praise. He neither 
affirmed nor denied, but in his bearing 
there was a distinct suggestion of a rough 
and dangerous character. Nobody would 
ever accuse him of being polite to girls 
again; his name had been washed spot- 
less in a bath of cocoa and cream. 
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way that the returner from a win- 
ter sojourn, say in Florida, if he 
takes any of the express trains north- 
ward, can easily beat the Ethereal Mild- 
ness to New York. When he arrives he 
will indeed find that Gentle Spring has 
been provided with a carpet of dense 
green for her airy feet such as he has 
nowhere noticed in the farther South, 
and if after his home-coming one of his 
first walks shall take him into Central 
Park, he will see some tentative effects 
of decoration in mid-April such as lilac 
buds and yellow forsythia flowers, and a 
livelier iris'on the burnished dove than 
he remembers seeing since the vernal 
season of last year. The winter may be 
still weeping a few last regretful tears 
over the faces of the boulders beside the 
aths, and there will be no great show of 
Birds or butterflies; but there will be 
divers evidences of the coming of spring 
which we need not specify, and yet the 
fact will remain that she has not actually 
come. That is, she will not have come 
in that warm and flattering effect which 
we all expect of her, when we mention 
her; and the returner from the South 
who poises shivering on a bench beside 
some drive not yet thronged with au- 
tomobiles or infested with their poison- 
ous breath will feel himself akin to the 
robins and blackbirds in their disap- 
pointment with the tardy season. 

He will wonder, perhaps, if they share 
his sense of having not so much escaped 
the winter as lost three months out of 
life. He will seem to have lived those 
three months since Christmas on the 
usual terms of summer, but now, since 
the months are gone the time will be as 
if it had not been. In the returner who 
has beaten the spring northward, and is 
sorry for it, there is a feeling of vacancy, 
of temporal bankruptcy almost, and if he 
happens to be one of those sages whom 


T's spring comes so slowly up this 


we parted with in the last weeks of last 
autumn, he will be in the sort of daze 
which follows waking from a dream. 
In this condition there will be an un- 
conscious striving to bridge the interval 
which has elapsed and to piece the 
broken strands of association left dan- 
gling from the past toward those vaguely 
striving to lift themselves from the 
present. 

Such at least was the fact (or the fic- 
tion; in these matters it is really all one) 
with the elder of those sages, who as he 
raised his bleared eyes from the lilac 
buds and the forsythia blossoms, and 
fixed them on that supposititious bridge, 
seemed to behold the younger sage ca- 
pering (not too nimbly capering) over it 
toward him, and finally arriving on the 
walk before him. 

“Hello!” the younger will then have 
said. ‘You here?” 

“Hello, yourself! Why not?” 

“Well, | don’t know. I didn’t sup- 
pose you had got back yet.” 

He took his seat beside the elder, who 
with his hands folded on the crook of his 
stick slowly turned his face so as to 
focus his companion in better recogni- 
tion. ‘Will you answer me one simple 
question? Have I been away?” 

“You ought to know.” 

“I don’t see why. I seem to have 
passed the last eighty years in accumu- 
lating ignorance of everything that has 
happened. If I have been away, what 
was I| doing here when you last intruded 
upon me?”’ 

“Looking at the heels of the ladies’ 
shoes as they passed.” 

“Well, | am doing that now, and the 
fact proves that I have not been away.” 

“You don’t see any difference be- 
tween now and then?” 

“I don’t admit yet that there is any 
such thing as now and then. Or, yes, | 
see a certain difference. At first the 
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heels seemed to touch the ground in the 
circumference of a quarter; now they do 
it in the circumference of a dime.” 

“Well, that is something. Is that all?” 

“Tsn’t it enough? It shows that the 
ideas of women have changed.” 

“I should say, contracted. But are 
they women’s ideas, the ideas that con- 
trol the fashions? I incline to the be- 
lief that they are the ideas of the men- 
dressmakers, and that they are inspired 
by a misconception of other men’s na- 
ture and women’s nature. Instead of 
believing that men and women jointly 
wish women to look beautiful, they be- 
lieve that they jointly wish women to 
look pretty.” 

“And very high, very small, narrow 
heels are pretty?” 

“That seems to be what the authors of 
fashion think.” 

The elder sage passed his hand over 
his chin. “It doesn’t seem very impor- 
tant what they think.” 

“Tt isn’t. I would rather have you 
explain what you mean by there being 
no now and then. There was a psycho- 
logical suggestion in that which rather 
took my fancy.” 

“You are welcome to it. I meant 
that I had the sense of having been lost 
away from time as well as away from 
winter. I have rather a guilty feeling in 
my experience: the feeling of having 
been recreant to the terms of my crea- 
tion, or to the terms of my climatic pre- 
dicament. I’ve felt it before now after 
being away from the summer. I sup- 
pose it’s for some wise purpose that a 
man is born an American instead of a 


e 
German-American, or the inhabitant of 


a mild climate instead of a harsh one, 
though I don’t know that I can make 
out what the purpose is. But if | 
shirk our summer by going to the sea- 
shore, or our winter by going South, 
I feel like a sort of traitor. The 
only thing that can excuse me is my age 
and my often infirmities. You hear 
people saying that it adds three 
years to your life if you go South 
from New Year’s Day till All Fools’ 
Day, but I think it takes three months 
from it.” 

“Prove it!” 

“I’m not obliged to do that. But 
what I mean is that if I were intended 
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to have a Southern winter I should have 
been born South, born to the palms and 
live-oaks and Spanish moss and perpet- 
ual blossoms and mocking-birds and 
strawberries and rattlesnakes which 
I’ve been nefariously enjoying since the 
beginning of the year, instead of taking 
my share of the blizzards, the sleet and 
snow and the warm and wet rain, and 
the grippe and rheumatism and the 
pneumonia which you’ve been meeting 
here like a man.” 

“Oh, I don’t brag of it. Though I 
took my share—what | couldn’t help.” 

“You mustn’t be too modest. A con- 
script may be as brave in battle as a 
volunteer; I suppose they are both 
afraid at times. But neither one is a 
traitor, and I feel as if | had betrayed my 
native climate. You had to stay, and 
you ought to have the imerit of staying. 
But what came to me at times as a con- 
solation amidst my enjoyment of the in- 
verted winter, down there, was the 
possibility that life in the winterlands 
was all a mistake, and that life in the 
summerlands was the real thing. The 
antique civilizations were of the South. 
They had no blizzards in Assyria or 
Persia, and none in Egypt—” 

“Sand ones,” the younger sage inter- 
polated. ‘In the desert, you know.” 

““—-no extremes of cold in Greece or 
Italy,” the older continued without re- 
garding him. ‘The hearts and heads of 
people were not worn out in withstand- 
ing the weather. They had force to 
develop religion and morality. 1 sup- 
pose that during the past winter you've 
been on the point of swearing, more than 
once, at the ice and snow, and those par- 
ticularly nasty warm, wet rains?” 

“Once or twice,” the other admitted. 

“Well, | have not sworn at the 
weather once, down there.” 

“Then what are you complaining of?” 

“That I was not a native, that | 
hadn’t an innate right to my good be- 
havior. I complain of my ancestry. 
Why should they have come to the 
North and stayed there instead of going 
to the South? Why build up a great 
industrial and financial empire here, 
with the vast prosperity and adversity 
of its capitals?” 

“If your ancestry had gone South 
they would have had slavery to contend 
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with, and you would be in the romantic 
delusion that slavery was a divinely 
beautiful thing.” 

“Not necessarily. If 1 were a woman 
I might, because my sex had suffered so 
much from it. Besides, if all the north- 
ern emigration had been southward the 
South would have been civilized even 
beyond the North, for there would have 
been no waste of force in merely resist- 
ing the weather. There would have 
been no expenditure of vital strength in 
the effort not to swear at the weather.” 

“Oh, then,” the younger sage com- 
mented rather convincingly, as offering 
an inacceptable challenge, ‘you had no 
bad weather at all?” 

“No, none! We had sharp little 
stimulating turns frostward whenever 
you had a three-foot snow here or a 
zero temperature, but nothing that you 
wouldn’t have exulted in if you hadn’t a 
bad conscience about it!” 

“*“Couldn’t you have got over that dif- 
ficulty by staying South through the 
summer? Your suffering then would 
have atoned for all your stolen winter 
joys, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not if you could believe the natives. 
The summer down there has no fault but 
its length.” 

“Oh, but why believe the natives?” 

“Tell me,” the elder sage demanded, 
“have you ever passed a summer in 
New York?” 

“Not since I could help it.” 

“Well, that’s another grievance I 
have with our climate. I can’t even 
stay here in the summer. I am forced 
to go up to the North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts and grab the delicious coolness 
from the natives which they have suf- 
fered through nine months of winter to 
put by for June, July, and August. 
I’ve no sooner got my bad conscience 
appeased for enjoying a Florida winter 
than I| have it roused to its worst activ- 
ity by the delight of the New England 
summer.’ 

“T see,” the younger sage admitted. 

“Tl am a double-dyed traitor, a rene- 
gade to my whole native year, except a 
few weeks of May and October, or the 
beginning of June and the ending of 
September.” 

“And have you no compensations 
for your sins?” 


’? 


“Oh yes, oh yes,” the elder sighed. 
“There is the guilty pleasure of the place 
here, which I don’t deny; the chances 
of talk which you get nowhere else; the 
fell charm of all the metropolitan fa- 
cilities—a good play, an unexpectedly 
beautiful picture, a surprise in sculp- 
ture; the whole stir and movement of 
the great life of the largest city which 
goes near to make up to one the loss of 
one’s soul; the flutter of the volumi- 
nously empty newspapers, the latest 
books, the freshest scandal: they all goa 
great way to help one forget one’s sins.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean. It’s a 
great thing, forgetting, even for the 
average whity-brown spirit, let alone a 
dead-black soul.” 

“You needn’t put on airs,” the older 
sage retorted with some asperity. 

““Oh, I didn’t mean to be personal. | 
don’t think you’re as bad as you've 
painted yourself; though there’s truth in 
what you’ve been saying. But is it too 
late to do anything about our meteor- 
ology on the general scale?” 

“Oh, there’s the poor, confound them! 
We couldn’t get them to Florida in the 
winter, or to the Massachusetts North 
Shore in the summer.’ 

“Well, not all of them, or not all at 
once. But we could think about them 
when we were there, and that would be 
some consolation for them. I suppose 
that you thought about them in the 
South?” 

“‘Not for an instant!” the sage replied 
with a wild laugh of self-scorn. “‘No 
more than if I hadn’t left a single cold or 
hungry person in New York; no more 
than I shall think in my North Shore cool- 
ness, this summer, of the wretches 
I shall have left sizzling here.” 

“It does seem rather hard on you.’ 

“Oh, I can bear it, I suppose. Pm 
pretty well used to leaving them for the 
summer. It’s leaving them for the win- 
ter that I object to.” 

“Yes; and it’s so easy getting back 
and forth, now.” 

“Oh, is it? Did you ever make a 
thirty hours’ pull in a Pullman compart- 
ment? Crumpled rose-leaves are noth- 
ing to it! No matter where your 
compartment is in the car, it’s always 
directly over the wheels.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that. The Pull- 
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man car is apparently built, as to its 
wheels, on the model of the centipede. 
But that’s merely provisional, | think 
It will be ultimated in a sort of biped.” 

“TI doubt it. In the watches of a 
night which I estimated at forty-eight 
hours long I decided that the comforts 
of land travel had been ultimated now. 
It takes you from twenty-eight to 
thirty-eight hours to go South, according 
to the point you want to reach. You 
have your own railroad bedroom if you 
can pay for it, and you have your dining- 
room, where you stand up from ten 
minutes to thirty until you can get a 
seat at a table and begin locking arms 
with your neighbor. The last word has 
been reached in land travel.” 

“Well, and what’s the next word?” 

“The first word in air travel. We've 
seen what can be done with aeroplanes 
of all sorts in war, killing and being 
killed, and as soon as this war is over we 
shall begin to see what can be done with 
them in peace. The first thing must be 
speed. We must get to or from Florida 
in five or six hours; it’s ridiculous to 
take thirty or forty in this age of the 
world, when time is getting so scarce. 
Then we sha’n’t need bedrooms or din- 
ing-rooms, en route; they will be bad 
enough at the journey’s end. We shall 
step out and stamp off among the rattle- 
snakes or the taxicabs, as the case may 
be, gay as larks, and sha’n’t know that 
we've been going till we've stopped. 
Why, it’s ridiculous taking five hours to 
go to Washington or Boston; you ought 
to do it in an hour. Consider that the 

earth has only a few eons longer, and 
here we go on, throwing away the prec- 
ious minutes as if they were instants. 
Every hour we waste—” 

“| feel as young as ever,” the junior 
sage interrupted. “And,” he added, 
“all my friends te!l me I look it.” 

The elder crowed derisively. “‘So do 
mine tell me. The thing is not to be- 
lieve them. They want to kill you with 
kindness. You try once to act as young 
as ever, and you'll feel as old as ever.” 

“T see,” the other said. ‘You've 
come home too soon. You ought to 
have stayed South till May, and kept on 
enjoying a climate that didn’t belong to 
you. ‘Then when you came North you 
wouldn’t have had to see April writhing 
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in the vernal colic which expresses her 
joy in life, and you wouldn’t have had 
to stay so long till you went away in June 
and began robbing the people on the 
Massachusetts North Shore of their 
hard-earned summer weather.” 

The sages laughed together in mutual 
enjoyment of their sardonic humor. 
Then the elder seemed to sour in it. 
“When was it we met last?” he asked. 

“Last fall.” 

“Well, I’m sorry you’ve learned so 
little wisdom. Dr. Holmes never did a 
more mischievous thing than when he 
got off that guff about being eighty 
years young. Eighty years! He might 
have said it at seventy. I can remember 
how I felt at seventy. I was a mere boy. 
But I’m not a boy at eighty, and I don’t 
stump off, as you call tt. How old did 
you say you were?” 

““Seventy-nine.”’ 

“Wait till you come eighty. Then 
you won't stump off, or want to. You'll 
be glad to sit still and think of the sins of 
your youth, your real youth. Instead of 
bragging of your good conscience and 
your active legs, you’ll want to think of 
some way to pay back the Southerners 
for the beautiful climate you’ve enjoyed 
at their expense—the climate that right- 
fully belongs to the natives of it. We 
ought either to live South the year 
round or stay through the winter here!” 

“But you were just prophesying how 
to get there by a shorter method!” 

“That has nothing to do with it. 
That represents my total depravity. 
That shows what a lost and hopeless sin- 
nerl am. Certainly | shall be off to the 
North Shore of Massachusetts at the first 
hint of a heated term here; and next 
fall I shall not wait for Christmas, I shall 
be off at Thanksgiving, aeroplane or no 
aeroplane. A Pullman compartment 
will be good enough for me, yet awhile. 
I will leave you here to stump off in your 
perennial youth. Stump off! I should 
like to see you do it.” 

“Well, look!’ The younger sage rose 
vigorously with very little help from his 
hands by pressure on the bench. 

He strode off at.a fairly good gait, 
while the other watched him through the 
slits of his narrowed eyes. At a certain 
hesitation expressed in the other’s back he 
called to him, “‘ Don’t stop; keep going.” 











HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


HE publishing house since 1833 
|, known as Harper & Brothers was 

established under the firm-name of 
“J. & J. Harper” in March, 1817. Next 
year it will be the only American pub- 
lishing house engaged in the general 
publishing business that has ever com- 
pleted a centenary in continuous exist- 
ence upon its original foundation. 

The house may well take note of its 
forthcoming centennial anniversary— 
as it has done by its announcements in 
previous numbers of this magazine— 
though, it will be observed, it proposes 
to have no monopoly of the affair. No 
one associated with the house has a 
memory of its beginnings; nor has any 
living American reader. From the char- 
acter of its publications the whole record 
of the house is inseparably bound up 
with American life ood literature during 
the past century. This could not be so 
truly said if its publications had fol- 
lowed special lines or if they had been 
exclusively of American -authorship. 
Rather, they have appealed, on general 
grounds, to American sensibility, which, 
in the field of literature, has never been 
quite provincial. 

When the house was established less 
than half a century had elapsed since 
the American colonies had declared 
their independence of British rule. But 
the severance of political relations only 
emphasized the continuity of English 
culture and tradition. It was almost 
simultaneously with the beginnings of 
the Harper enterprise that Sydney Smith 
asked, “Who reads an American book?” 
Though Charles Brockden Brown, the 
first American novelist, had acquired a 
European reputation, and _Irving’s 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York had 
been published in 1809, the challenge 
was, in the main, justified. Cooper was 
as yet unknown; Poe, a boy of eight 
was at school in England; and Bryant’s 


*'Thanatopsis’”—-which Richard Henry 
Stoddard notes as “the commence- 
ment of American poetry”—was pub- 
lished in The North American , Review 
in 1817, the third year of that periodical. 
But while there were then so few 
American men of letters, in the polite 
sense, there was no lack of relish for cur- 
rent English literature. 

It was the day of small things in pub- 
lishing, as in every other kind of enter- 
prise. But the time chosen by the 
Harpers was auspicious for the success 
of their undertaking. It was just after 
the Napoleonic wars in Europe and 
the War of 1812 in America, at the 
dawn of a new era for the people of 
both continents. The United States 
was reaping the first fruits of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase in the growing develop- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley. The 
westward migration from the Atlantic 
seaboard was fairly on its way, though 
at so slow a pace as hardly to presage 
the momentum of its later course; the 
scattered settlements on the near frontier 
not even dimly foreshadowed the new 
empire then being born or its relation 
to the political destinies of the nation. 

But it required no uncommon sagacity 
at that time to forecast the future com- 
mercial primacy of New York City. The 
Erie Canal, soon to be completed and 
which seemed so promising, was but one 
of the favoring winds of destiny. The 
swift packet sailing-ships meant very 
much more. Whatever should enhance 
the progress of the country must inevita- 
bly favor its most fortunately situated 
seaboard metropolis, and this favor was 
sure to be shared by a publishing house 
embarking upon its career at this point 
of vantage, and having but the simple 
wisdom to see the drift of things and es- 
pecially to note and to meet the intel- 
lectual and spiritual aspirations of a 
whole people. 
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EDITOR’S 


The period from 1817 to 1850, when 
Harper's Magazine was established 
one full human generation—was notable 
in the annals of American progress. 
During this period the population of the 
country had more than doubled, in- 
creasing from about nine millions to 
more than twenty-three millions; that 
of New York City had grown from less 
than one hundred thousand to more than 
half a million, having since 1830 far 
outdistanced Philadelphia, thus becom- 
ing the great metropolis of America. 
Before the close of the period Harper & 
Brothers had become the foremost pub- 
lishing house in the country, not merely 
availing itself of the new inventions of 
this remarkable generation as applied 
to the processes of printing, but putting 
itself into close touch with the people 
through the advancement of their edu- 
cation and the satisfaction of their in- 
tellectual and religious interests. 

It was through the participation of the 
house in the educational movement that 
the Magazine had its matriculation, and 
that is our reason for considering it here 
with some particularity. For it is to 
the readers of this magazine that the 
centennial of the house is most interest- 
ing and signihfcant; and those who have 
followed its course from the start the 
present management has invited to an 
intimate participation in the event by 
briefly recording and transmitting to 
Franklin Square their eariy impressions 
of this monthly visitor to their homes. 
The editor, whose connection with the 
Magazine in that relation dates back to 
1869, and as assistant editor to 1863, 
feels a deep personal interest in these 
solicited communications, which them- 
selves will be a matter of feeling and 
familiar association rather than of liter- 
ary criticism. They will form a most 
important part, along with the editor’s 
own historical summary, of a published 
brochure commemorative of the occa- 
sion. Altogether the affair should be a 
remarkable old-time “‘home coming. 

As we have said, the memories of none 
now living, not even those of the oldest 
readers of the Magazine, reach back to 
the beginnings of the publishing estab- 
lishment; and only comparatively few 
have read J. Henry Harper’s The House 
of Harper—a most interesting record of 
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its earlier as well as of its later under- 
takings, brought down to within five 
years of the completion of its first cen- 
tury. We shall here confine ourselves 
to a partial glimpse of its early educa- 
tional work, as showing its intimate 
association with the progressive life of 
the people, and as finally making the 
publication of the Magazine an impera- 
tive necessity. 

Before the destruction of the whole 
establishment by fire, in 1853, the Har- 
pers had published 1549 works, of which 
722 were of American authorship. As 
so little American fiction had been writ- 
ten up to that time, nearly all of these 
original works were of an educational 
character, including important histories, 
like those of Prescott, Motley, Hildreth, 
and Macaulay. Special libraries—sets 
of books uniform in binding and price— 
were an important feature. One of the 
best known of these was Harper's Fam- 
ily Library, mostly of foreign authorship, 
begun in 1830, consisting of history, bi- 
ography, and books of travel. In its 
whole career it contained one hundred 
and eighty-seven volumes, issued so reg- 
ularly that it constituted a serial publi- 
cation. Harper’s Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brary, as a rule by American authors, 
was started in 1831. Harper’s Select 
Library of Novels, almost entirely Eng- 
lish, in its second and lower-priced se- 
ries, began in 1842, and in its course 
reached six hundred and fifteen volumes. 
To these must be added other libraries: 
the Selected Library of Standard Litera- 
ture, the New Classical Library, the 
Student Series, and Story Books. 

Of more direct use in schools and col- 
leges were Harper’s District School Li- 
brary, Anthon’s Classical Series, and the 
best Greek and Latin lexicons of the time. 

These seem to-day dry-as-dust de- 
tails, but in the forties of the last cen- 
tury, when the lyceum movement flour- 
ished, and when the chief interest and 
enthusiasm of the people, even in what 
we now call the Middle West, were con- 
centrated upon educational material and 
methods, they stood for the spirit that 
vitalized the whole texture of American 
life—for Americanism itself against in- 
vasive foreign influences. It was as rep- 
resentative of this intensely American 
feeling that James Harper, the senior 
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member of the house, was elected Mayor 
of New York City in 1844. 

What is most interesting to readers of 
the Magazine in this brief review of the 
Harper undertakings prior to 1850 is the 
fact that, exclusive of religious publica- 
tions, the principle of selection that de- 
termined the lines of diversification, 
following precisely the same lines, deter- 
mined the character of the new period- 
ical, with only this difference—that in 
the latter greater prominence was given 
to the literature of power, as distin- 
guished from that of knowledge—to the 
stimulation and satisfaction of esthetic 
sensibility as even more important than 
the diffusion of information. 

The time was ripe for this change in 
the perspective of values. The eagerness 
of American readers for new and useful 
information was, indeed, rapidly in- 
creasing, but there had been awakened 
in them an ardent desire for humane 
literature, for esthetic entertainment 
and not merely strict edification. Fic- 
tion was beginning to be generally toler- 
ated. Information was best welcomed 
when conveyed with taste, geniality, and 
humor. The revival of wood-engraving, 
which the Harpers had especially stimu- 
lated, in such exemplars as Joseph A. 
Adams and his pupil, Benson J. Lossing, 
gave promise of an additional allure- 
ment. The former had recently pro- 
duced sixteen hundred engravings for 
the illustration of Harper’s Family Bible, 
and the latter in 1848 had begun 
work on his Pictorial Field-Book of the 
Revolution, which was to be an important 
feature in the early volumes of Harper’s 
Magazine. 

The plan for such a magazine, cover- 
ing the whole field of informing and crea- 
tive literature, was already laid out for 
the Harpers—in their books of Travel 
and Exploration, of History and Biog- 
raphy, of Essays and Fiction, and gener- 
ally in those for the popular diffusion of 
knowledge—before the idea of its publi- 
cation had occurred to them; and it was 
the manifest destiny of this type of peri- 
odical that it should be pictorially illus- 
trated. The immediate prompting of 
the actual undertaking was a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the best European 
literature of every kind found its way 
into European periodicals. Hence this 


magazine was at first made up mainly of 
selections from these—the principle of 
selection following the plan adopted for 
the conduct of the new periodical. The 
catholicity of this plan boldly distin- 
guished the Magazine from all those 
iggy os undertaken in this country. 
‘he American popular demand for it 
was imperative, but could not then have 
been more than partially met from the 
meager resources of American literature, 
though these were drawn upon as fully 
as possible. 

The development of the new type to 
its maturity was to depend upon Amer- 
ican writers and artists not then known, 
who were in good part tempted to the 
exercise of their powers by the stimulus 
and opportunity afforded by the Maga- 
zine itself. The English literature so 
abundantly offered, and with wiser se- 
lection than was otherwise possible in 
the early volumes, while it helped to 
mold the form of our writers’ contribu- 
tions, did not determine their content as 
to spirit, character, or humor, which 
were thoroughly American. The only 
field which maintained a distinctively 
English character for a longer period— 
and even, to some extent and by reason 
of greater compelling excellence, to the 
present time—was that of serial fiction. 
Creative Art, like Science, is, on its 
highest plane, cosmopolitan. The Travel 
Sketch, from the days of Porte Crayon, 
has borne the purely American stamp. 
It was this feature—the articles of 
Travel and Exploration—that early ex- 
cited the envy of the publishers of 
Blackwood. The Short Story, especially 
cultivated by Harpers from the begin- 
ning, is the most original product of 
American literature. 

Harper's Magazine remained the 
only exemplar of its type for a score of 
years, holding an undivided kingdom in 
the hearts of the American people. In 
the period of its divided realm it has at- 
tained its greatest excellence and pros- 
perity; but in that earlier day it was ina 
peculiar sense a familiar household guest 
in the homes of a country growing into 
its own maturity. It was the day of 
small but significant things, cherished in 
steadfast remembrance—some echo of 
which will be gratefully appreciated by 
its publishers and by all of its readers. 
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Mrs. Tumulty’s Hat 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


S Mrs. Tumulty rounded the cape at 
Seventy-third Street and Broadway 
the gust caught her, and in the same 

instant she felt her hat and her head parting 
company. She grabbed wildly. 

“Oh, my hat! My new hat! Oh, catch it 
for me, somebody, ple-e-ase!” 

Mrs. Tumulty’s voice shrilled with agony, 
for it was, indeed, her new hat—a very large 
and expensive hat, which only the day be- 
fore Mr. Tumulty, with very excellent taste 
in such matters, had really selected, as well 
as paid for, in celebration of his having won 
the Clayton Will case, which meant a pretty 
nice fee and new clients. Mrs. Tumulty 
swiftly remembered these things, now, as she 
ran, her gaze directed to the sky, which 
seemed to be her hat’s oe neral destination. 


“Oh, oh!” wailed Mrs. Tumulty, “I’m go- 
ing to lose my new hat that Roscoe bought 
me, and he'll blame me so! He says | 
never pin my hats on well, and I suppose I 
don’t. Oh, just look at the crazy thing, 
now 

Mrs. Tumulty had a following, by this 
time, of two small boys, a fat man, and a red- 
haired delivery clerk. The hat had suddenly 
abandoned its eccentric skyward flight, and 
made a straight dive downward, as if deter- 
mined to perish under flying wheels. The be- 
reft lady and her panting brigade pulled up 
suddenly to face the worst. Another instant, 
and that beautiful creation of flowers and 
feathers would be a maimed and blighted 
thing. Che street was fairly full of motor- 
cars, and the hat seemed aimed at the very 
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“‘OH, MY HAT! MY NEW HAT! OH, CATCH IT FOR ME, SOMEBODY, PLE-E-ASE!”’ 
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* oH,” SHE SAID, ‘ CAN’T YOU HAVE YOUR CAR COME BACK? 


the men held out an arm, the gray 
car slackened and rounded into 
the curb. Mrs. Tumulty, who ten 
years before had been on the track- 
team of her school, threw herself 
into top gear, and persons stepped 
aside to let her pass. The speed- 
ing lady did not notice them. She 
saw only that a man got out of 
the gray car and that an instant 
later, when she was still half a 
block away, the said car wheeled 
back into the trafic, turned a 
corner, and was gone, 

The slender and rather anemic- 
looking gentleman who had de- 
scended from the gray car was 
about to pass through the entrance 
of a tall office-building when a 
bareheaded, panting lady, with a 
very red face and flying hair, laid 
her hand on his arm. He took 
one look, and would have disap- 
peared very suddenly if the ex- 
cited person had held him a bit 
less firmly. 

“Oh,” she said, “can’t you 
have your car come back? My— 
my hat’s in it! My hat that 
Roscoe gave me!” 

The slender gentleman answered 


MY—MY HAT'S IN IT! MY HAT THAT ROSCOE GAVE ME!” rather nervously, but with decision. 


center of the flying mass. But then Mrs. Tu- 
multy gave a little cry, and her body-guard a 
sort of general whoop. Something quite differ- 
ent had happened. At the very instant of 
its final plunge an open touring-car, with two 
men in the front seat and nobody in the back, 
was timed by fate to be exactly under it. In- 
stead of plunging to the ruin of the street, 
Mrs. Turaulty’s hat seemed to right itself 
and settl: very gently, even if suddenly, to 
the floor of the empty tonneau, and so went 
gliding away, the two gentlemen in the front 
seat quite unsuspicious of any trouble behind 
that is to say, ahead 

“* Six-eight-three-one-six! I got the num- 
ber!” yelled one of the small boys; “six- 
eight-three-one-six! You’ ll get it, all right. 
All you’ve got to do is— 

But Mrs. Tumulty was running again, as 
if she had some notion that she could over- 
haul a car that was at least doubling the 
speed limit for motor vehicles. Her follow- 
ing fell away from her, but, by some inspira- 
tion, Mrs. Tumulty kept on. A traffic po- 
liceman waved and called to the flying, 
bare headed lady, but she did not heed him. 
Her eyes were glued to the gray open car, 
now swiftly dwindling into the perspective, 
two blocks away. And then, oh, joy! one of 


“Madam,” he said, “there— 

there is s-some mistake. There 

was no hat—that is to say—no—no lady’s 

hat in the car I was in. Try to—to calm 
yourself, madam.” 

“Oh, but my hat is in it. I saw it go in 
myself. I didn’t have it pinned on well and 
the wind blew it off, and it fell right 1 the 
back of your car. I know it was your , for 
I kept up and never lost sight of it. Oh, 
please telephone, or something.” 

The anemic gentleman reflected. 

“You are a—a good runner, madam, to 
have kept up. Jack Nettleton has been fined 
twice for speeding. It is his car, not mine. 
He will be home presently, I judge, and I will 
telephone to see if he has—that is—what he 
may have in the back of his car, and if you 
will leave your address, madam, | am sure he 
will return your—that is—any strange ap- 
parel he may find there.” 

“* But it is just a hat—a large, new hat, and 
can’t you telephone right away? I’m so anx- 
ious! Or, give me the number and I’Il do it.’ 

The nervous gentleman hesitated. 

“ But—but I think Mr. Nettleton is hardly 
there yet, and you see, if Mrs. Nettleton 
should answer—well—I—you—explanations 
by telephone, you know—and Mrs. Nettle- 
ton is—is inclined to be a—a little, that is to 
say, quick in her conclusions, don’t you see, 
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EDITOR’S 


and—and Jack is a good deal of a favorite 
and a—lady’s hat in the back of the car, and 
the—apparent improbability of the— 

“Oh, yes, of course—I never thought of 

that. I wouldn’t telephone myself for the 
world, but you could call up, and, if she 
answered, ask to have Mr. Nettleton call 
you when he comes, couldn’t you? 
Y-yes, I suppose so. I—I’ll consider 
that. I will consider what seems best to do 
under the—I may say—rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and I am sure—that is, I think, 
you will get your—eh—property, madam, in 
due time. | am a—a mining engineer, and 
accustomed to—to—hazardous undertak- 
ings. Now—the—the address, if you please, 
madam.” 

Mrs. Tumulty hastily dug from the depths 
of a small hand-bag a bit of pasteboard, 
thanked him, and, signaling a taxi, was 
pre sently on her way home. 

‘If I can only get it again before Roscoe 
comes home,” she groaned, as she settled 
back in the seat. “He would be so cross 
about it!” 

But fate had arranged the matter in its 
own way. At that very moment Mr. Roscoe 
Tumulty was sitting in Mrs. Jack Nettleton’s 
drawing-room, only waiting for Mr. Nettle- 
ton’s return to discuss the terms of a joint 
will which Mr. Tumulty was to draw for the 
Nettletons prior to their departure on a 
West-Indian and South-American cruise. 

“Mr. Nettleton and myself have decided 
to make a joint will,” she was saying, “and 
to have you draw it. Of course, whatever be- 
longs to one of us belongs to both. We are as 
one in everything, and always shall be; but 
if anything should happen, you know, and 
one never can tell on a voyage, these days, 
with submarines and drifting mines, and if 
anything should happen—to me, of course— 
I should want Jack—Mr. Nettleton, I mean 
—to have everything, you know.’ 

Mr. Tumulty nodded. 

“A will is the proper protection,” he said, 
“a good wiil—correctly drawn, I mean. 
Mrs. Tumulty and myself are, as you say, 
also one in everything—one in thought, ef- 
fort, earthly possessions—for which reason 
we have long since made a joint will.” 

“Yes,” epigrammed Mrs. Nettleton, walk- 
ing to the window, “the more people belong 
the more their belongings belong. My hus- 
band should be here by this time. He had 
some business in Yonkers, but was to be back 
by eleven. He—” Mrs. Nettleton was here 
interrupted by a muffled ring from an adjoin- 
ing room. “Excuse me,” she said—*“ the tel- 
ephone.” 

The one-sided conversation that came 
through the door to Mr. Tumulty did not, 
at the moment, seem important. 


“ 
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“Hello! Yes—yes, this is Mr. Nettleton’s 
house. No—Mrs. Nettleton. Mr. Nettle- 
ton is not here. Yes, we expect him soon, 
but he will be quite busy when he comes; can 
you give me a message for him? Oh, I see; 
rather important and private. Well, I’m his 
wife, and can take any message. You prefer 
to have him call you. Oh, very well; and who 
is this? I see; his friend, Mr. Lawson—one- 
six-two-five Columbus. Thank you!” 

To Mr. Tumulty it seemed that Mrs. Net- 
tleton hung up the receiver with rather a 
jerky motion, and she may have appeared 
just the least bit ruffled as she entered the 
room and walked to the window. But an 
instant later she turned, quite cheerfully. 

“Mr. Nettleton is just coming; I am 
sorry we have kept you waiting, Mr. Tu- 
multy.” 

Declaring that the slight delay was of no 
consequence, Mr. Tumulty himself stepped 
to the window in time to see a gray open 
car draw up to the curb. A moment later 
the single occupant had jumped out and 
run diagonz ally across the street. 

“Oh, dear!’ fussed Mrs. Nettleton, “now 
he has gone over to the drug-store after ci- 
gars. He always forgets them until he gets 
right to the door, and it takes forever to get 
waited on over there. I'll just step out and 
hurry him in.” 

She went, in spite of Mr. Tumulty’s pro- 
test, and a moment later he saw her standing 
by the car. He politely left the window, 
then, and took a turn down the room. Ten 
seconds later Mrs. Nettleton burst in, alone. 
She held one hand behind her, and was visi- 
bly excited. The reader will recall that Mrs. 
Nettleton was inclined to be rather quick in 
her conclusions. 

“Mr. Tumulty,” she demanded, with 
forced calm, “are you a divorce lawyer, too?” 

“Why—madan.—I—yes, madam; _ but 
why?” 

“Well, I think it’s very likely we'll change 
that joint will into divorce papers.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Nettleton—I am at a 
loss. I don’t grasp the idea.” 

“You will, in a minute. I went out to 
meet my husband, as you know. While wait- 
ing, I stepped to the side of the car, thinking 
no evil, and looked in. What do you suppose 
I found there, Mr. Tumulty? What do you 
suppose?” 

But Mr. Tumulty’s legal mind was not 
given to supposing. He shook his head, 
dazed. 

“T found a hat, Mr. Tumulty—a woman's 
hat—in my husband’s car—a costly hat— 
such as I have never felt able to wear my- 
self; left in there by mistake, no doubt—and 
by whom? That’s what you must find out, 
Mr. Tumulty, and draw the papers.” 
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STARED ONLY AT THE HAT, WHILE HIS EYES 
TOOK ON A FIXED, GLAZED EXPRESSION, AS If 
HE WERE LOSING HIS MIND 


“But, my dear madam, he may be quite 
innocent. Perhaps it is a hat he has brought 
home to you, asa present. Only a day or two 
ago | bought, and, indeed, selected, a hat 
for my wife—quite an imposing hat, I may 
say; and this, also, may be a present from—” 

“From Jack Ne ttleton? Never! He 
doesn’t know the first thing about hats, and 
wouldn’t dare. Besides, he always has said 
he liked small hats—and look at shat! 

Mrs. Nettleton snatched forth the hand 
she had been holding behind her, and so 
brought to view a splendid big creation of 
flowers and feathers, apparently not the least 
the worse for its adventure. Mr. Tumulty 
took one look, then himself seized the offend- 
ing head-gear. 

“Well,” he snorted, “I like zhat—I do, in- 
deed! That? Why, that’s my wife’s hat. 
Her new one—the one | mentioned—the very 
one | bought for her two days ago. I Jike 
that—\ do, indeed!’ And to show how muct 
he liked it, Mr. Tumulty repeated his state- 
ment several times, with steadily increasing 
emphasis. The door opened just then, and 
Mr. Jack Nettleton ente red. 

“Oh, I’m sorry to be late,” he began, gaily, 
then paused. Something told him that all 
was not as it should be, and the figure of a 
gentleman whom he took to be the legal Mr. 
Tumulty, holding a large and sumptuous 
hat, was for some reason, oppressive. He 
stood staring from one to the other, until his 
wife’s voice brought him to himself with a 
sudde n je rk. 


“John Nettleton,” she said, and there was 
a fearful menace in her tones, “ Mr. Tumulty 
and I wish you to explain by what means you 
came by that hat.” 

Mr. Nettleton again turned from his wife 
to Mr. Tumulty and the hat, then back to his 
wife, and, getting no light, stared only at the 
hat, while his eyes took on a fixed, glazed ex- 
pression, as if he were losing his mind. 

“Yes, of course,” proceeded Mrs. Nettle- 
ton, “you can’t speak, confronted by your 
duplicity. Oh, to think—” 

Mr. Nettleton found his voice. 

“Say,” he said, “what is this, anyhow 
an April fool, or a bad dream? What do | 
know about that hat? I never saw it before 
in my life. What about it, anyhow?” 

Mr. Tumulty “took the word,” as the 
French say, replying calmly and judicially, 
is became one who might one day reasonably 
nope to occupy the bench of Justice. 

“Mr. Nettleton,” he said, “some few mo- 
ments since, your wife, Mrs. Nettleton, upon 
going out to welcome you, chanced to look 
into the back of the car which stands out- 
side, and has presumably been occupied by 
yourself during the forenoon. What was her 
astonishment to discover there, carefully 
placed on the floor of the tonneau, this rather 
expensive and, I may say, handsome hat. 
Furthermore, it is a hat not strange to me. 
It is, in fact, the identical millinery that two 
days ago I purchased as a gift to my wife. 
You will understand, therefore, Mr. Nettle- 
ton, why Mrs. Nettleton and myself are nat- 
urally disturbed, and consider that an ex- 
planation is in order.” 

Mr. Nettleton made no immediate reply, 
but reached out as if to take the hat, and 
then dropping into a chair, sat gazing at it 
in a fascinated way. 

*Somebody’s playing it on me,” he said at 
last—“that’s the size of it. But who is it, 
and what’s it for? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

Mrs. Nettleton said in frozen accents: 
“Possibly you might learn something by call- 
ing up your friend Mr. Lawson. He tel- 
ephoned a little while ago and left a request 
that you call him as soon as you should ar- 
rive—declining to leave a message—said his 
business was important—and private.” 

Mr. Nettleton straightened up. 

“Lawson? Sure! Brought him down from 
Yonkers. But it isn’t a joke if it’s Lawson. 
He couldn’t play a joke on anybody. Ill 
call him, all night.” 

Mr. Nettleton hurried to the next room, 
and, a few moments later, had Mr. Lawson 
on the wire. The end of the conversation 
which the two listeners heard meant very 
little, being confined mainly to “‘ Yes—yes— 
sure,” and “Of course,” but presently Mr. 
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Nettleton hung up the receiver, and, with a 
great laugh, returned to the drawing-room. 

“By gracious!” he declared, “that’s the 
best yet. It’s your wife’s hat, all right, Mr. 
Tumulty, and it was blown from her head 
into the back of my car. She ran after us 
and saw Law son get out, but couldn’t catch 
me in time, and asked him to telephone. 
Say, but that’s a good one!” 

Mr. Tumulty’s face showed signs of relax- 
ing, but Mrs. Nettleton remained chilly. 

“That’s a very likely story,” she said. “If 
it’s as innocent as all that, why did Lawson 
tell me that his business was important and 
p rivate?”’ 
~ “Why, because Lawson is an ass—as usu- 
al—that’s why. He thought he’d stir up 
trouble by telling you, so he did just that by 
not telling you.” 

Mr. ‘Tumulty said, without emotion: 
“There are circumstantial aspects of this 
case in your favor, Mr. Nettleton. My wife 
has a habit of not sufficiently securing her 
head-gear, and this corroborative testimony 
from your witness, Lawson 

But Mrs. Nettleton interrupted scornfully: 
“His witness Lawson! What does that 
amount to? We didn’t hear a word of what 
he said, and, besides, don’t you know that in 
affairs of this kind men stick together like 
glue?” 

Mr. Nettleton said: “Look here, I’m 
game. The car is outside. We'll go down 
and get Lawson, first; then we'll drive to 
the home of Mr. Roscoe Tumulty and try 
this case out in our own court. Mr. Tu- 
multy, as a lawyer, can get at the facts, I 
guess, with all the witnesses together.” 
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If Mrs. Nettleton softened at all during the 
next three minutes she did not manifest the 
fact, and by that time she was seated with 
Mr. Tumulty behind her husband, who was 
violating the speed laws on the way to the 
office of Orville G. Lawson, Mining Engineer. 
Then, some nine minutes later, with Mr. 
Lawson added to the party, they were speed- 
ing toward Mr. Tumulty’s apartment on 
Seventy-fifth Street. 

Mrs. Tumulty, anxiously awaiting the ring 
that would announce a messenger-boy, was 
considerably startled atthe sudden entrance of 
her husband, who was not due until five P. o. 

“Why, Roscoe,” she said, “what brought 
you home this time o’ day?” 

“Business,” said Mr. Tumulty. ‘ Busi- 
ness that makes it necessary that ] should 
examine the new hat I bought you two days 
since.” 

Then Mrs. Tumulty gasped a little and, 
repeating “Why, Roscoe,” twice over, be- 
gan to cry. 

“Oh,” she said, “I know, of course, you 
you'll say it was my f-fault, but I thought I 
did have it p-pinned on tight, and the w-wind 
was awful, and n-nearly blew my hair off, 
too, and—and—’” 

**Where did it blow to?” asked Mr. Tu- 
multy, with something of his professional 
examination air. 

“Into an au-automobile, but I’m g-going 
to get it again, for—for 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Tumulty, “I 
know the rest.” He stepped to the door. 
““Come in,” he said, “this witness will cor- 
roborate all the former testimony, and is un- 
impeachable. Verdict for the defendant.” 


An Objectionable Guest 


MY cousin, Mary Alice Jone S, 
Has come to visit me. 

She’s nine years old, and mostly bones, 
And messes with her tea. 

Her eyes are very round and black, 
Her teeth are rather big; 

She wears two pig-tails down her back 
Because she 1s a pig. 


My cousin, Mary Alice Jones, 
Is going to stay for weeks. 

She always speaks in whiny tones, 
If you can call it speak 

I have to give her half my room, 
And half my dressing-case. 

She always wears a look of gloom, 
And mopes around the place. 





My cousin, Mary Alice Jones, 
Is quite a silly girl, 

And when she does her hair, she moans, 
*Cause she can’t make it curl. 

And when I wear my yellow gown, 
With hair-ribbons to match, 

She says she simply won't go down, 
She looks like the old scratch! 


My cousin, Mary Alice Jones, 
Takes more than half the bed: 
And in her sleep, she alw ays groans 
And wiggles with her head. 

] wonder if her parents believed 
She would make so much fuss, 

I 's’ pose they’re only too relieved 
lo have her visit us 


EtrHet M. Ke ttey 
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Please, mister, when you get through would you mind open- 


ing my bank for me. I want to get my pennies out.” 


A Wise Bull 


YOUNG fellow was looking over a 

fence watching a girl milk a cow in an 
open field, when suddenly he observed a 
young and excited bull, with his head low- 
ered and tail cocked high in the air, rushing 
madly toward her. The youth called out 
to warn her of the approaching danger, but 
she just glanced at the bull and continued 
calmly to milk the cow. 

Still the infuriated animal rushed toward 
the dauntless girl, and then, when it was 
almost upon her, it stopped short, gave 
a loud bellow, and galloped away to the 
farther side of the meadow. 

Che young fellow now ventured to ask 
the girl how she knew the bull would not 
touch her. 

“Oh,” was the gentle reply, “this cow’s 
his mother-in-law.” 


How It Happened 


ITTLE Lester came running to his 

mother one day with a badly scratched 
hand. 

As mother was administering healing and 
sympathy, she asked: 

“Dearie, how did you hurt your hand so 
badly?” 

“Why, mother,” replied the little fellow, 
“T cut it on the cat.” 


An Industrious Mountaineer 


“T NEVER saw a more industrious woman 

than that Mrs. Crum,” the teacher re- 
marked, before the Kentucky mountain 
boys and girls gathered at the school dinner- 
table. “Why, even when I meet her on the 
road she pulls her yarn and needles out of 
her pocket and goes to knitting!” 

Teacher's manifestation of — surprise 
brought forth a volley of ejaculations from 
the children, each of whom had mother, 
aunt, or cousin who was equally ardent at 
wool-working. 

“Oh,” exclaimed one little fellow, reaching 
the climax of the discussion, “I had a grand- 
mother who was the knittinest woman | 
ever knowed. She used to take her knitting 
to bed with her, and every few minutes she 
woked up and throwed out a pair 0’ socks!” 


The Second Time 


PON looking under his berth in the 

morning, a passenger on an east-bound 
train found one black shoe and one tan shoe. 
He called the porter’s attention to the 
error. [he porter scratched his woolly 
head in bewilderment. 

“Well, an’ don’t dat beat all!” he ex- 
claimed. “Dat’s de second time dis 
mawnin’ dat dat mistake’s happened!” 
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Boston Version 


OST Boston stories are built up 

around the conventional tradition of 
the inviolate classicism of our American 
Athens. But, like most traditions, this 
tradition of Boston culture has little to do 
with the actual facts of contemporary life. 
Modern Boston is fairly well caricatured in 
a rendering of the twenty-third Psalm, which 
a young Bostonian recently offered her pub- 
lic-school teacher. She followed the familiar 
text until she reached the last verse, when 
she concluded, with pious confidence, “ Sure- 
ly, good Mrs. Murphy shall follow me all 
the days of my life.” 


The Easiest Way 


PROFESSOR at a Western engineer- 
ing college says that but for the oc- 


casional innovations in the applications of 


learning, such as the following, for instance, 
he would find it difficult to judge of his 
usefulness. 

“‘What steps would you take in determin- 
ing the height of a building, using an aneroid 
barometer!” was the question asked upon 
an examination paper. 

One youthful aspirant answered, “I would 
lower the barometer by a string and measure 
the string.” 
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A United Family 


N old couple in the South were much 

distressed, owing to their increasing pov- 
erty. Thinking their son in the North would 
help them, they wrote, stating their trouble, 
and saying that if he did not aid them they 
would beyobliged to go to the poor-house. 

A couple of weeks passed, and then came 
a letter from the son, saying: 

“My dear parents,—Just wait another 
week and I'll come home and go with you. 

Your affectionate son.” 


No Knowing 
“NIOW we will say that your mother 
bought three dozen of oranges, the 
dealer’s price being thirty cents a dozen, 
how much money would the purchase cost 
her?” 

“You can never tell,” answered Harry, 
who was at the head of his class. “Ma’s 
great at bargaining!” 

A Youthful Wit 
THE boys of Wallace University School 
were playing baseball on a vacant lot in 
Nashville, Tennessee, when the game was 
interrupted by an old negro woman crossing 
the lot, and a small boy called out, ‘Game 
called on account of darkness!” 

















“Could we pick some of your flowers, mister?” 
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Peacwer: “* What did you come in for—are the scholars toc 


New Pupt: “ No, sir. They won't play 


Force of Habit 


N interesting event occurred in the 

household of a Columbia professor not 
long ago. This professor, by the way, is 
very absent-minded. 

The new arrival was announced by the 
nurse to the professor, who chanced at the 
time to be in his study, very much absorbed 
in some abstruse calculation. 

“* Professor,”’ said the nurse, very proudly, 
‘it’s a little boy.” 

Che Professor looked up half-understand- 
ingly. ‘‘Well,” said he, “ask him what he 
wants.” 


‘ 


Too Costly 


l one of the Boston theaters recently 

there was shown on the screen a picture 
of a stock-exchange. The brokers were 
hurrying about, pushing, waving their arms, 
gesticulating, and, to the uninitiated, acting 
like a lot of insane men. Two young ladies 
in the balcony watched them with breathless 
interest for some time, then one asked: 

““Why in the world don’t they sit down 
and rest once in a while?” 

“My dear,” was the enlightening answer, 
“don’t you know that a seat in the stock- 
exchange costs thousands of dollars?” 








with me. They think I’ve got the measles.” 


The Rosy Kind, No Doubt 


ITTLE Edward was listening carefully 

to the conversation of his elders, puzzling 
over the many long words he did not un- 
derstand when he heard his grandfather call a 
certain person an optimist. Edward bright- 
ened. 

“Oh,” cried he, “I know what that is!’ 

“Well, Edward,” said his grandfather, 
‘what is an optimist?”’ 

“Why,” said Edward, “the man who fits 
you with spectacles!” 


Successful? 


ITTLE four-year-old Henrietta stood 
watching the cook draw, or clean, a 
chicken. And as one thing after another was 
drawn out and laid on the table Henrietta 
looked up in the cook’s face and said, “ Did 
you find what you were looking for, Nora?” 


His Office 
IGHT-YEAR-OLD Ted was giving an en- 
thusiastic account of a new neighborhood 
club and the list of officers. 

“And what office do you hold?” was 
asked. 

“Oh, J am the Member!” answered Ted, 
proudly. 
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